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before they get into the plains, fall down ſteep _- 
roads which. are cut along the ſides of vaſt pre- = 
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| MounTAINS, Cavs, Sands, Ge. | 
IIA E cannot enter Italy by land without 


vy croſſing over a prodigious” chain of * 
high mountains called the Alps, which | 
| 
| 


T4 61 ſeparate this country from France and 

ermany, but even amongſt the perpetual ice 
and ſnow, and the rocks and precipices of theſe 
deſolate regions, there is ſomething pleaſing to a 
curious obſerver of the works of nature. heſe 
mountains give riſe to the Rhine, the Rhone, ang | 
many other conſiderable rivers,” fome of which. 


rocks with prodigious violence and noiſe, The 


cipices, and in ſeveral places very narrow, with 9 

monſtrous rocks impending over head, and the 

river roaring at the bottom, afford 2 ſcene that 
Vor. II. B | . few | 
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few travellers can behold without fome degree 
of terror. But though the proſpect of this ſtu- 
pendous pile of rugged mountains, inacceſſible 
rocks, and wide chafms by which they are inter- 
ſeed, ſeems to carry the face of ruin and con- 
fuſion, yet there is ſomething in the whole that is 
auguſt and ſtately, that fills the mind with noble 
thoughts, and naturally leads us to reflect on the 
power and majeſty of the great Creator *. 
AmonGs'T the natural wonders of the Alps, 
the Glacieres, (as they are called) or Valleys of 
Ice, ſeem particularly to deſerve our notice; and 
A deſcription of one of them may ſuffice to give 
the reader an idea of the reſt. But it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that though we call them valleys, as being 


— 


* Dr. Derham obſerves, that mountains are ſo far from 
being a deformity to the earth, or a work without deſign, (as 
ſome are of opinion) that they are a noble, uſeful, and even 
neceſſar part of our globe. As to the buſineſs of ornament, 
beauty, and pleaſure, he appeals to the ſenſes of mankind, 
whether the grateful variety of hills and dales be not more 
pleaſing than the largeſt continued plains. But be the caſe 
as it will with regard to beauty, which is the leaft valuable 
conſideration, this configuration of the earth is far the moſt 
commodious on ſeveral accounts.—The uſes of mountains 
are numerous, of which we ſhall only mention a few. 
1. They ſerve, ſays Mr. Ray, as ſkreens to keep off the 
cold and nipping blaſts of the northerly and eaſterly winds, 
2. They (ive for the production of different ſpecies of 
vegetables, eſpecially thoſe for medicinal uſes. 3. It is to 
the hills, as Dr. Derham takes notice, that fountams chiefly 
owe their rife, and rivers their conveyance. The origin of 
ſprings indeed is much controverted and variouſly account- 
ted for by philoſophers ; but whether they proceed from con- 
denſed vapours, as ſome think, or from rains falling, as 
others; or are derived from the ſea by way of attraction, 
percolation, or diſtillation or whether all theſe cauſes con- 
gur, or only ſome, ftiH the mountains, whoſe vaſt maſſes 
and ridges terve as ſo many huge alembicks, are the grand 
agent in this noble work of nature, aſt 

. y 
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vaſt cavities or hollows, their ſituation is perhaps 

two or three thouſand feet perpendicular above 

the level of the plains below, and yet having 

points of rocks and mountains ſhooting up to a 

prodigious height above them. The aſcent to 

them is generally very ſteep, rugged, and liber, ; 

and the air fo extremely cold, that perſons who 

vifit them in July and Auguft, the only months 

in the year that are fit for the journey, go claath- 

ed as in the depth of winter. One of the moſt 

_ remarkable of thefe frozen valleys is that which 
— takes its name from Chamony, a little village on 
| the north ſide of the Arva, though” the icy val- 
is on the ſouth ; from whence it ſtretches it- 

. felf near eighteen miles in length, being divided, 
' at about half that diſtance from the village, into 
be two different horns or branches. The ſurface of 
this valley is very uneven, appearing like a ſea 
or lake that has been agitated by violent winds 
and frozen all at once, whilſt waves were 
rolling and daſhing one againft another ; and in 
feveral places there are great cracks in the ice, 
fome narrow enough to ſtep over, but others ſome 
yards wide, in which people are often loſt who 
go in ſearch of cryſtal, for it is very dangerous 
going over them, eſpecially when covered with 
ſnow. Theſe cracks are made by the heat of the 
ſun at noon, and with ſuch a terrible noiſe, oc- 
caſioned by the echo from the rocks all round. 
it, that it reſembles the firing of great guns, or 
loud claps of thunder. The breadth of this 
valley is about two miles, and the- thickneſs of 
the ice in ſummer is found to be fix or eight feet, 
but ſome of the frozen waves (if we may fo call 
them) are forty or fifty feet higher than the cavi- 
ties between them. According to Mr. Martel, 
who viſited this Glaciere in 1742, it has a com- 
| B 2 munication 
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munication with the valley of Chamony by five 
openings, at one of which the river Arbairon 
has its ſource, iſſuing from under two arches of 
ice, compoſed of a vaſt number of vertical ſhoots 
unequally terminated, which look like the fineſt 
cryſtal 'in the world, and reflect an infinity of 
the brighteſt colours. The Arbairon is a large 
ſtream that falls into the Arva, carrying along 
with it a great many particles of gold; and the 
rivulet of Argentiere, which comes from a Gla- 
ciere of the ſame name, carries with it alſo pieces 
of gold and ſilver. 3 
TRE Avalanches, or ſnow- balls, which ſome- 
times gather and roll down the ſides of theſe 
mountains, are very ſurprizing and dangerous 
to travellers. They are occaſioned by the 
dropping of a quantity of ſnow from ſome pro- 
minent rock, which increaſes as it falls down the 
ſteep declivities, till it becomes of a prodigious 
ſize, and ſweeps away houſes, trees, men, horſes, 
or whatever it meets with in its paſſage. As 
they fall ſuddenly, and with great rapidity, it is 
very difficult for paſſengers to avoid them ; and 
nothing is able to reſiſt their force till they get 
to the bottom, where they generally break in 
pieces by the violence of the ſhock. Some of 
theſe mountain ſnow-balls have been found, by 
meaſuring their track, to be above a hundred 
yards in diameter; and one of them, in the 
year 1695, fell upon a village in the night-time, 
and deſtroyed eleven _ houſes, beſides barns and 
ſtables, burying men, women, and cattle in the 
ruins. Theſe terrible accidents, we- are told, 
are produced even by the leaping of a chamois, 
the firing of a piſtol, a ſhout, the bells of mules 
and pack-horſes, or any noiſe that ſhakes the air, 
whereby the ſnow is looſened from the mor a- 
ove; 
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bove : for which reaſon, in places of the greateſt 
danger, people take care to travel early, and with 
all the filence poſſible. Some of theſe Avalanches 
indeed are not ſo deſtructive, which conſiſt of 
new-fallen ſnow driven by the wind ; for theſe 
being lighter, perſons buried under them may live 
a long time without being ſuffocated, and are 
often timely relieved by men kept in pay to clear 
the roads, and give aſſiſtance to paſſengers on 
fuch occaſions, | | 

Tux manner of croſſing the Alps is in ſome 
places extremely ſuprizing : the inhabitants of 
mount Cennis, who run up ſteep acclivities, 
toaded with the moſt heavy burdens, without 
ſuffering the leaſt inconvenience, carry a perſon 
directly up a mountain, whoſe height is a good 
hour's journey, without panting or reſting. And 
then, on the plain above, proceed with amazing 
diſpatch. They then having refitted the chairs, 
which is done in a few minutes, carry the com- 
pany over the worſt part of the way, for two 
hours together, making only four pauſes, and 
thoſe very ſhort ones: ſuch is the effect of cuſ- 
tom, and of the fimple diet, to which they owe 
their uncommon longevity, many of them at- 
taining to above an hundred years of age. Milk 
Is their uſual food, and they ſeldom taſte any 
wine, The better to ſecure their footing, their 
ſhoes are without heels, and the ſoles rubbed with 
wax and rozin. The machines in which they 
are carried, are a kind of ftraw chairs, with 
low backs, two arms, and inſtead of feet, a lit- 
tle board hanging down by cords, for reſting 
the traveller's Was The ſeat, which is made 
of bark and ropes, twiſted together, is faſtened 


to two poles, and carried like a ſedan, with broad 
leathern ſtraps. 
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DuRinG winter, the plain on the top of maunt 
Cennis being always covered with ſnow, is crofl- 


ed in ledges, drawn by a horſe or mule. In ſome 


places, the deſcent is performed in chairs; but 
from mount Cennis to Laneburg, it is conducted 
in a moſt ſurprizing manner, On the edge of 
the declivity is a houſe, where the traveller get- 
ting into a ſledge with his guide, flides down with 
ſuch rapidity, that he is carried about three miles 
in ſeven or eight minutes, the ſwiftneſs of the 


motion almoſt taking away his breath. The 


guide fits forward ſteering with a ſtick, and has 
on each fide an iron chain, which he drops like 
an anchor, either to ſlacken or ſtop the courſe of 
the ledge. | * 

Id fome of theſe mountains the river Arva runs 
for many miles between high, craggy, and inac- 
ceſſible rocks, which ſeem as if 12 on purpaſe, 
to give its rapid waters a free paſſage. The aſto- 
niſhing echos and continual ſounds occaſioned by 
its ſtreams, the trampling of the horſes and mules, 
and the hallowing of paſſengers, in theſe places 
are reverberated three, four, and even in ſame 
parts, ſix or ſeven times, with ſuch amazing 
loudneſs, as fills the traveller unaccuſtomed ta 


them with terror; and the bring of a 127 or 
piſtol, is here more dreadful than the loudeſt claps 


of thunder, The roads which are cut along the 
ſides of the ſteep rocks, and are frequently not 
above five or fix feet wide, afford, both above and 
below, the dreadful proſpect of a ſteep precipice 
with impending menſtrous rocks that appear juſt 
ready to fall, which, joined to the above noiſes, 
ſtrikes the amazed beholder with horrer. The 
reat cataracts of that river are, in ſeveral places, 
more or leſs loud and terrible, according as the 
waters are more or leſs ſwelled by the mag 
| owWs, 
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ſaows, with which the tops of the mountains are 
covered. One in particular falls with great noiſe 
and violence from a prodigious high rock, above 

eleven hundred feet. * 
Tux Alps are generally allowed to be the high- 
eſt mountains in Europe, not only from barometri- 
cal obſrrvations, but becauſe they give riſe to thoſe 
rivers which water all the countries around them; 
and perhaps they may vie in height with moſt of 
the conſiderable mountains in other parts of the 
globe. The Joch, a high mountain in the ter- 
ritory of Engelberg, where it borders upon the 
canton of Bern, has been found by the falling 
of the mercury in the barometer *, according to 
Dr. Scheuchzer's calculation, to be 5926 feet a- 
bove the level of the ſea: and yet this is far from 
being the higheſt mountain in that * 
2 .  _- hood, 
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The barometer is a machine for meaſuring the weight of 
the atmoſphere, and to ſhe the variations therein, in order 
chiefly to determine the changes of weather. This ma- 
chine is founded on the 1 experiment, as it is 
called from its inventor Torricelli: it is a glaſs tube 
filled with mercury, hermetically ſealed at one end, and hav- 
ing the open end unmerged in a veſſel of ſtagnant mercury. 
Now the mercury in the tube being ſuſtained by the preſſure 
of the atmoſphere on the ſur face of the ſtagnant mercury, it 
follows, that as the weight of the atmoſphere diminiſhes, the 
mercury in the tube will deſcend ; and on the contrary, as 
it increaſes, the mercury will again afcend ; the column of 
mercury ſuſpended in the tube being always equal to the 
weight of the incumbent atmoſphere. Hence we have a 
curious method of meaſuring the height of mountains, 
the atmoſphere growing lighter, and conſequently the mer- 
cury ſinking in the tube, in proportion to the height .aſcended. 
From theſe principles, ſupported by obſervations and experi- 
ments, ſeveral learned men have attempted to derive proper 
tables, by which the altitude of any place may be determined 
if the height of the mercurv be given, or the height of the 

n B + mErcury 
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hood, for next to it riſes another called Titliſ- 
berg, covered with perpetual ſnow, which is at 
leaſt a thouſand feet higher than the Joch, and 
indeed one of the higheſt in the country;—The- 
Gemmi is a very lofty mountain, over which there 
is a paſſage, but only in the ſummer, from the 
canton of Bern to Leuck in Valeſia. The de- 
ſcent on the ſouth ſide of this mountain is ſteep 
and frightful beyond deſcription, being a narrow 
path cut on the ſide of almoſt perpendicular preci- 
pices, and ſometimes we croſs over the clefts in 
the rocks on planks or quivering wooden bridges. 
The height of this mountain, at a cottage called 
Zur Dauben, a reſting place for weary travellers, 
appears by the barometer to be 6012 feet, being. 
the higheſt part of it that is paſſable, —As to the 
Avicula, the St. Gothard, the Furea, the Grim 
ſula, the Criſpalt, and a long chain of other 
mountains, which begin in the upper Valais, tra- 
verſe the canton of Uri, and ſo run acroſs the 
country of the Griſons towards Tyrol, their 
greateſt height above the level of the ſea be 
fixed in round numbers at 7500 or 8000 feet. 
But the higheſt of all the mountains of Switzer- 
land (ſays Dr. Scheuchzer) is the Stella, or Piz 
Stail, in the country of the Griſons, the perpen- 


3 


mercury from the given altitude of the place; and the ex- 
panſions of the air likewiſe ſettled, as they anſwer to every 
inch er part of an inch in the barometer. Mr. Derham, 
obſerving ver; nicely the variation of the mercury from the 
bottom to the top of the Monument, found that at the height 
of 82 feet it fell one tenth of an inch, and two tenths at 
164 feet; and repeating the ſame experiment, his obſerva- 
tions agreed exactly with the firſt trial. At the top of 
Snowdon Hill in Wales, which is 1249 yards high, Dr. Hal- 
ley found the mercury three inches eight tenths lower than at 
the bottom of the mountain. . "97% 1c 1% 517. 
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dicular height whereof, according to the Doctor's 
obſervations, is 9585 feet, or 12196 according to 
Caſſini; a height which the Chamois themſelves 
ſcarce venture to aſcend. Whether Dr. Scheuch- 
zer has taken notice of the higheſt of the Alps, we 
ſhall not pretend to determine; but it is worth ob- 
ſerving, that Mr. Martel, when he viſited the Gla- 
cieres of Savoy, calculated the height of Mont 
Blanc (which he ſeems to think the loftieſt of 
all the Alps) to be 124.59 feet above the level of the 
Rhone at Geneva. Theſe ſtupendous mountains 
are however far inferior in height to the Andes, 
as will be ſhewn in treating of America. | 
AFTER this account of the Alps, it would be 

needleſs to ſay any thing of the Apennines,, ano- 

ther chain of lofty mountains which run through 
the whole length of Italy; and therefore we pro- 

ceed to take a view of mount Veſuvius, one of 
the moſt famous and dreadful Volcanos in the 
world. This burning mountain is ſeven or eight 
miles to the eaſtward of Naples, and the terrible 
eruptions of fire, ſtones, and melted matter that 
have proceeded from its ſummit, have often threa- 
tened the deſtruction of that city and all the 
neighbouring country. About half the way to- 
it from Naples the road is pleaſant enough, run 
ning through ſeveral pretty villages along the 
coat: after which we meet with diſmal marks of 
this Volcano's fury. The aſcent to the top of the. 
mountain is tedious and difficult, for every ſtep a 
perſon takes he ſinks into a kind of burnt earth, 
looſe and crumbled as if it had been fifted, and 

mixed with calcined ſtones and cinders. Having, 
travelled in this troubleſome manner about two 
miles, we arrive at a naked plain, from ſeveral 

parts whereof iſſues a ſulphureous ſmoke; and in 


the middle of it riſes another hill, ſhaped like a 
B 3. | ſugar- 
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ſugar-loaf, of more difficult aſcent than the 
former. At the ſummit of this hill is a vaſt 
mouth or cayity, about four hundred yards in di- 
ameter at the top, but ſhelving down on all ſides 
like a funnel, from whence proceeds a continual 
ſmoke, and ſometjmes thoſe aftonjſhing eruptions 
of flame, afhes, and burning matter, which fill 
the neighbouring inhabitants with conſternation, 
Every time it darts forth its flames, and pours 
forth its liquid matter, the exterior form of the 
mountain, as well as its height, receive confider+- 
able alterations. In a fmall plain, reſembling 2 
half moon, fituated between the mountain of cin- 
ders, and a femicjrcular theatre of ſteep rocks, two 
hundred feet high; M. de la Condamine viewed 
cloſely the breathing holes, lately opened in the 
fides of the mountain, through which, at the 
time of a late eryption, thofe torrents of enflamed 
matter had eſcaped, to which they give the name 
of Lava, and with which all this yalley is filled. 
This ſingular ſpectacle reſents us, ſays he, with 
the appearance of metallic waves grawn cold, and 
in a ſtate of congelation. One may form a flight 
but very A notion of it, by ſuppoſing to 
ourſelves a fea of thick and tenacious matter, the 
waves of which were beginning to ſubſide. This 
ſea had its iſles, which are ſolitary maſſes, re- 
ſembling hollow ſpungy rocks, opening into ar- 
cades and grottos, fantaſtically formed, beneath 
which the burning liquid matter had opened it- 
ſelf magazines or reſervoirs not unlike furnaces, 
Theſe grottos, with their vaults, and pillars, all 
the pure work of nature, were loaded with Sco- 
ria, ſuſpended around them, in the form of Sta- 
lactites, or irregular cluſters of grapes of all ſorts 
of colours and thades, 


Is 
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Is we lock into ancient hiſtory, we find diſ- 
mal accounts of the devaſtations occaſioned b 
this Volcano; but we need go no farther bac 
than the laſt century, nor even ſo far, for in- 
ſtances of its raging with extraordinary fury. In 
the year 1694 there was a violent eruption, which 
continued great part of the month of April, and 
threw up — ſtones, &c. with ſuch force, that 
ſome of them reached Benevento, near thirty 

miles diſtant. A prodigious quantity of melted 
minerals was likewiſe thrown out of the mouth, 
and ran ſlowly down the ſides of the mountain, 
inſomuch that great numbers of men were employ- 
ed to cut trenches and channels to receive it, and 
prevont its ſpreading over the plains below. At 
this time, when the wind was in the eaſt, the 
Palos and ſtreets of Naples were covered with 

es. | 
' Tx latter end of July, in the year 1707, there 
happened another terrible eruption, attended with 
ſuch a rumbling and bellowing of the mountain, 
as far exceeded the report of the Jargeſt artillery. 
Having thrown up clouds of aſhes into the air 
for ſeveral days and nights, and a ſhower of 
{tones that killed both men and cattle, it began to 
belch out a liquid torrent of bitumen, which re- 
ſembled a gentle ſtream of fire, and cooling in 
its progreſs became as hard as flint at the bottom, 
but more porous and ſr ongy on the ſurface, Af- 
ter this, frequent flaſhes of fire, like lightning, 
proceeded from its mouth, followed by loud claps 
of thunder; and on the ſecond of Auguſt, at four 
in the aftexnoon, there was ſuch a thick cloud of 
aſhes havering over Naples, that the darkneſs was 
equal to that at midnight. The next day, by the 
Mifting of the wind, the aſhes were driven ano- 
her way; and * monegun having raged 70 
5 . | 6 - a — 
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this manner about fifteen days, the eruption en- 
tirely ceaſed. | | 
To theſe accounts of Veſuvius we ſhall only 
add a few particulars relating to the great erup- 
tion in 1717, as they are given us by Mr. Ed- 
ward Berkeley, afterwards biſhop of Clogher, in 
Ireland, who was then at Naples. On the 5th of 
June, he tells us, the mountain was obſerved to 
ſpue a little out of the Crater, as he calls its 
mouth ; and the ſame continued the day follow- 
ing. 'The 7th in the evening it began a hideous 
bellowing, which continued till noon the next 
day, cauſing the windows and even the houſes in 
Naples to ſhake. From that time it would vo- 
mit vaſt quantities of melted matter to the ſouth, 
Which ſtreamed down the fide of the mountain, 
like a pot boiling over. On the 1oth it roared 
and groaned yo dreadfully, of which one can- 
not form a juſter idea, than by imagining a mixed 
ſound made up of the raging of a tempeſt, the 
murmur of a troubled ſea, and the roaring of 
thunder and artillery confuſed all together. This 
induced our author, with three or four more in 
company, to viſit the mountain ; and they arriv- 
ed at the burning river about midnight, when the 
. roaring of the Volcano was exceeding loud and 
horrible. There was a mixture of colours in the 
cloud over the Crater, a ruddy diſmal light in the 
air over the fiery torrent, wy aſhes were conti- 
nually ſhowering upon their heads; all which cir- 
cumſtances, augmented by the horror and filence 
of the night, made a moſt uncommon and aſto- 


niſhing ſcene. Imagine, ſays he, a vaſt torrent 


of liquid fire rolling along the fide of a moun- 
tain, and with incredible Ay bearing down and 
conſuming vines, olives, fig- trees, houſes, and 
every thing that ſtood in its way. The largeſt 
ſtream, 
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ſtream ſeemed half a mile broad at leaſt, and five 
miles long; and Mr. Berkeley walked ſo far up 
the mountain by the fide of this burning river, 
that he was obliged to retire in haſte, the ſulphu- 
reous ſteam having ſurprized him, and almoſt 
taken away his breath. They returned about three 
in the morning, hearing conſtantly the murmur 
and groaning of the mountain, which now and 
then burſt into louder peals, throwing up. huge 
ſpouts of fire and burning ſtones, which in their 
fall reſembled the ſtars in our rockets. ' Some- 
times there appeared two or three diſtinct columns 
of flame, and ſometimes only a ſingle one that 
ſeemed to fill the whole Crater. It was judged 
that the flames and. fiery ſtones were ſhot more 
than a thouſand feet perpendicular above the 
ſummit of the Volcano; which continued rag- 
ing in this manner, more or leſs, till the 18th, 
when the whole appearance ended, and the moun- 
tain remained perfectly quiet. 

By one of the ancient eruptions of this moun- 
tain, in the reign of Titus, the city of Herculane- 
um wasoverwhelmed by a ſtream of the Lava. Upon 
digging in thoſe parts in the year 2689, and 1711, 
ſome remains of that unfortunate city was diſco- 
vered; but ſince the year 1738, farther ſearches 
having been made, at a conſiderable expence, 
ſtately buildings have been found; and from a- 
mong the rubbiſh, have been taken a multipli- 
city of invaluable antiquities, as paintings, ſta- 
tues, buſtos, books, furniture, and various utenſils, 
Ma. Keyſler obſerves, that though mount Ve- 
ſuvius often fills the neighbouring country with 
terror, yet as few things in nature are ſo abſo- 
lutely noxious as not to produce ſome good, even 
this raging Volcano, by its ſulphureous and ni- 
trous manure, and the heat of its gag 
| | e, 
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fire, contributes nat @ little to the uncommon ſer- 
tility of the country about it, and the profuſion of 
fruit, herbage, &c. with which it is every where 
covered. Thoſe are abſerved to be the moſt fer- 
tile ſpots which abound in fulphur, ſalt-petre, &C. 
and if ſuch igneous and inſlammable ſubſtances 
were pent up, their fexmentations and chullition 


would be productive of the moſt calamitous ef- 


fects ; whereas they find a vent through theſe 
Valeanas. Experience ſhews, that earthquakes, 
after any continued eruptions of Veſuvius, are 
neither 10 frequent, nor praduee ſuch fatal effects, 
as at other times. Henee the inhabitants are far 
from being alarmed at this mountain's vernal 
eruptions, when they are nat violent; and the 
air is ſo far from being rendered unhealthy by 
them, that Rarra, 2 village at the foot of Veſu- 
vius, near the fea, is remarkable for its health- 
fulneſs. To theſe advantages it may be added, 
that M. de la Condamine obſerves, that the above 
Lava, or liquid matter, on its cooling, farms 
ſolid maſſes, ſurpaſſing in hardneſs, even that of 
marble ; whence tables, chimney pieces, and even 
ſnuff-boxes are made of it. With this matter 
the city of Naples is paved; the pavement of 
Rame is alſo compoſed of the ſame materials, as 
are likewiſe a great part of the ancient Roman 
highways. 

Have been fo particular in deſcribing ſe- 
veral eruptions of Veſuvius, we need ſay the leſs 
concerning mount na, another famous V alca- 
no in the iſland of Sicily, which yet muſt not be 
naſſed by in filence. There are many furious e- 
ruptions of this mauntain recorded in hiſtery, ſame 
of which have proved very fatal 0 its neigh- 
bourkood ; but we ſhall only take notice of that 
which happened .in 1669, as it n the 
| | oſo- 
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Philoſophical Tranſactions. It firſt brake out on 
the 11th of March, two hours before night, 
on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the mountain, about 
twenty miles from the old mouth, and ten from 
the city of Catanea, The noiſe of the eruption 
was heard à hundred miles off, to which diſ- 
tance the aſhes were likewiſe carried. The mat» 
ter thrown out was a ſtream of metal and mine» 
rals, rendered liquid by the herceneſs of the 
fire, which boiled up at the mouth like water at 
the head of a great river ; and haying run 2 little 
way, the extremity thereof began to cruſt and cur- 
dle, turning into hard porous ſtones called Sci- 
arri, reſembling large cakes of burning ſea- coal. 
Theſe came rolling and tumbling ane aver ano- 
ther, hearing down any common building by their 
weight, and burning whatever was combuſtible, 
At fürſt the progreſs of this inundatien was at the 
rats of three miles in twenty-four hours, but af - 
terwards it ſcarce advanced a furlong in a day; 
and thus it continued for fifteen or twenty days 
together, running into the fea clofe by the walls 
of Catanea. At length it made its way over the 
walls into the city, where however it did no con- 
ſiderable damage, except to a convent of Bene- 
dictines. In its cauzſe it overwhelmed fourteen 
towns and villages, containing three or four thou- 
- fand inhabitants; and it is remarkable, that dur- ' 
ing the whole time of this eruption, which was 
_y N days, neither ſun nor ftars appeared. 

Bor though Catanea had this time the goad 
fortune to eſcape the threatened deſtruction, it was 
almoſt totally ruined in 1692-3 by an earth- 
quake, one of the moſt terrible in all hiſtory, It 
was not only felt all over Sicily, but likewiſe in 
Naples and Malta; and the ſhock was fo violent 
that people could not Rand upon their legs, and 
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thoſe who lay upon the ground were toſſed from 


fide to fide, as if upon a rolling billow. The 


earth opened in ſeveral places, throwing up large 
quantities of water; and great numbers periſhed 
in their houſes by the fall of rocks that were 
looſened and rent from the mountains. The ſea 
was violently agitated and roared dreadfully, 
mount Etna threw up vaſt ſpires of flame, and 
the ſhock was attended with a noiſe exceeding the 
loudeſt claps of thunder. Fifty-four cities and 
towns, with an incredible number of villages, 
were either deſtroyed or greatly damaged; and it 
was computed that near bo, ooo people periſhed in 
different parts of the iſland, of whom 18,000 
were inhabitants of Catanea, very few eſcaping 
the general and ſudden deſtruction of that city *. 

But to return to Italy. 
Wx are informed by Dr. St. Clair, in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, that on the fide of one 
| | of 
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Earthquakes are certainly the moſt formidable phæno- 
mena in nature, but with reſpect to their cauſes, naturaliſts 
are divided, ſome aſcribing them to water, others to fire, and 
others to air; and all of them with ſome reaſon, though 
fire ſeems to be the chief, for thoſe countries which have the 
greateſt ſtore of ſulphur and other inflammable matters are 
moſt ſubject to earthquakes. Dr. Liſter is of opinion, that 
the material cauſe of thunder, lightning, and earthquakes is 
one and the ſame, viz. the inflammable b 

which is a ſubſtantial ſulphur and takes fire of itſelf. Dr. 
Woodward, who aſtribes earthquakes to the ſubterraneous heat 
or fire rarefying and ſwelling the waters of the abyſs till it 
can find a vent, obſerves, that the effects of theſe commo- 
tions are not very remarkable except in countries that. are 
mountainous, and conſequently ſtony and cavernous under- 
neath, ſince the fire naturally tends to thoſe caverns where it 
meets with the readieſt reception, and the ſtrata of tone. or 
marble making great oppoſition, the ſhocks are more vio- 
lent and the effects more terrible, than when they happen 


amongſt 
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che Apennines, between Florence and Bologna, 
re tis a ſpot of ground three or four miles in 
meter, from whence iſſues a conſtant flame, 
Mich riſes very high and gives a great heat, but 
Without noiſe, ſmoke, or ſmell. | In. laſting and 
ayy rains it ſometimes intermits, but rekindles 
ich greater heat and vigour. The Doctor adds, 
Pat corn grows within a few yards of it; and he 
njectures the flame ariſes from a vein of Bitu- 
en or Naptha. There are other fires of this 
ind upon the ſame mountains. 


ongſt gravel, ſand, or fuch looſe matter as makes little 
eſiſtance, Hence it is that Italy, Sicily, &c, are fo often 
larmed and harraſſed with earthquakes,. thoſe countries be- 
ng mountainous and cayernous, abounding with ſtone and 
arble, and affording ſulphur and nitre in great plenty.— The 
ſame ingenious author adds, that tna, Veſuvis, and other 
olcanos, are only ſo many ſpiracles, ſerving to diſcharge the 
ſubterraneous fire when preternaturally aſſembled ; and that 
if this fire can come at theſe ſpiracles without any obſtruc- 
tion, it eaſily paſſes out from time to time without ſhaking or 
diſturbing the earth; but when a communication is wanting, 
Yor not ſufficiently large, it heaves and ſhakes the earth till it 
has made its way to the mouth of the Volcano. He farther 
Jobſerves, there is ſearce any country much annoyed with 
Fearthquakes that has not one of theſe fiery vents z which when 
Jan earthquake happens is conſtantly in flames, diſgorging that 
fire, which, whilſt underneath, was the cauſe of the diſ- 
alter. , So that the countries that have theſe Volcanos, tho” 
they are troubled with earthquakes, would ſuffer much more 
from them if ſuch ſpiracles were wanting, and the fire ſhould 
continue impriſoned in the bowels of the earth. To illuſ- 
trate the proceſs of nature in the production of earthquakes, 

it may not be amiſs to take notice, that artificial ones may be 
made by mixing twenty pounds of iron filings with an equal 
quantity of ſulphur, and tempering the whole together with 

a little water, ſo as to form a maſs half dry, half moiſt. This 
being buried three or four feet in the ground will produce ſur- 
prizing effects in ſix or ſeven hours time; for the earth will 
gin to tremble, crack, and ſmoke, and at laſt ſend forth 

fire and flame, fo as to reſemble (if the quantity of matter 
were ſufficient) a natural Volcano. 


THE 
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Tur Solfatara, near Pozzucli in the kingdom 
of Naples, is a remarkable hill, on which there 
is a cavity of an oval form, from ſeveral parts 
whereof 2 a thick ſmoke, or ſteam, and ſome- 
times flame. The ſurface of the ground is al- 

very warm, and in ſummer-time is eovered 
with a Md flour or. duft, which they ſweep to- 
gether, and put into coppers filled with water, 
and placed over certain fubterraneous ſpiracles, 
the heat whereof, without any other fire, evapo- 
rates the water, and leaves an alum behind.— 
It is ſaid that by an earthquake, which happened 
in the year 1538, a vaſt quantity of earth and 
aſhes was thrown up from the Solfatara, which 


formed about three miles from thence a high hill, 


called Monte Novo, or the New Mauntain, 1 upon 
the ruins of a town overwhelmed by that eruption. 
Wæx have faid enough, or perhaps too much, 
upon the ſubject of burning mountains, and 
therefore proceed ta deſcribe ſome of the moſt re- 
markable caves or grottos to be found in Italy. 
About two miles from Naples, juſt by the lake of 
Agnano, is a famous little cave called Grotta del 
Cani, (from the frequent experiments made there 
on dogs) the bottom of which is covered with a 
thin ſuffocating vapour, viſible enough to a diſ- 
cerning eye. The fides of the grotto, as high as 
the vapour reaches, (which is about a foot) are of 
a greeniſh colour; and above this mark the air 
is not in the leaft offenſive or injurious : but if a 
dog, or other animal, be forcibly kept below it, 
the noxious fume preſently throws him into con- 
vulſions, and in a few minutes ſcarce any ſigns of 
life appear. However, if the creature is taken 
out in time, and laid in the open air, he foon re- 
covers, and ſooner if thrown into the gy 
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lake *. This vapour is of ſuch a nature that 
gun-powder will not take fire in it; and it extin- 
guifhes lighted candles, flambeaux, or matches. 
Near the village of Saſſa, about eight miles 
from Bracciano, is another little cave called Grot- 
ta del Serpi, or the Grotto of Serpents, which 
Kircher ſays, is big enough to hold two perſons, 
and is perforated with a great many fiſtular aper- 
tures, almoſt like a ſieve; out of which, at the 
beginning of the ſpring, iſſue a vaſt number of 
young ſnakes of divers colours, but not endued 
with any particular poiſonous quality. In this 
cave perlons afflicted with an elephantiaſis, lepro- 
Ph palſy, gout, &c. are expoſed naked, where a 
weat being raiſed by the warmth of the ſubter- 
raneous ſteams, and the ſerpents clingfhg all round 
them, licking and ſucking the parts affected, they 
are freed from their vicious humours, and by con- 
tinuing this practice for ſome time the diſtem- 
per is entirely removed t. Kircher viſited the 
grotto himſelf, found it warm, and heard a hiſſing 
noiſe in the holes; and though he did not ſee the 
ſerpents, it not being the ſeaſon of their creeping 
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The lake of Agnano, as Dr. Mead obſerves, has no 
virtue in it more than others to produce this effect; but the 
recovery of the animal is owing to the coldneſs of the water, 
which promotes the contraction of the fibres, and ſo aſſiſts the 
retarded circulation, The Doctor is of opinion that the 
fumes of this grotto are no real poiſon, but act chiefly by 
their gravity, Or perhaps all the 1 may be ac- 
counted for, as Mr. Addiſon ſuppoſes, by allowing the va- 

r to have a glutinous or viſcous —_— 
＋ It is ſaid this cave was accidentally diſcovered by a Leper, 


who was going from Rome to ſome baths thereabouts, and 
loſing his way, and being benighted, happened to creep into it 
for a lodging. Finding it very warm, he pulled off his cloaths 
and being weary and ſleepy, had the good fortune not to feel 
wi they had wrought his cure. 
out, 
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the ſerpents about him 
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| out, he ſaw ſeveral of their exuviz or floughs in 
| the grotto, and abundance of them hanging upon, 
| a neighbouring elm. 
| Wax is called the Grotto of Pauſilypo is a 
| ſubterraneous paſſage cut through a hill of that 
name between Pozzuoli and Naples. It is above 
Half a mile long“, nen feet bread, and twice 
as high at each entrance, but grows lower by de- 
grees, for the better admiſſion of the light. This 
road was anciently very dark and duſty, which 
inconveniences have been in ſome meaſure reme- 
died by making openings at. the top, and pavin 
the bottom of it; but ſtill it is a troubleſome an 
tedious paſſage. 
TE grqtto or cave near the lake Averno, 
wherein the famous Cumzan Sibyl is ſaid to have 
delivered her oracles +, is an amazing work, being 

| hewn 


* Fiſhop Burnet ſays, its length is four hundred and forty 
paces, for he walked it on foot to take its true merfure, He 
adds, that the ſtone dug out there is good for building; 
which makes it probable, that this cave was not orignally cut 7 
for a road, but was a quarry of ſtone. 

+ The Sibyls, among the antients, were virgins ſuppofed 
to be-divinely inſpired, who in the height of their enthuſfiaſay 
gave oracles, and foretold things to come. Authors are not 
agreed about the number of Sibyls, ſome reckoning three, 
others four, and Varro ten ; but the moſt celebrated were 
the Delphic, Erythræan, and Cumæan. The Sibylline ora- 
cles were held in great veneration, and the books wherein 
they were written were kept by the Romans with infinite care, - 
nothing of moment being undertaken without conſulting 
them. When theſe propheteſſes received their pretended in- 
ſpirations, their looks grew wild, they were ſeized with vio- 
lent tremblings, and all the ſymptoms of madneſs and dif- 
traction. Thus Virgil deſcribes the Cumæan Sibyl when re- 
ceiving the divine Afflatus: 

| — 
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hewn out of a hard rock. It is ſeven hundred 
feet long, twenty broad, and about eighteen high; 
and at the end of this great cave there is a narraw 
paſſage, two hundred feet in length and ſeven in 
height, which leads to a kind of apartment con- 
ſiſting of three little rooms, where we perceive 
ſome remains of moſaic work, and a fountain of 
clear water, wherein the Sibyl is ſuppoſed to have 
bathed herſelf. From hence (it is ſaid) the cave 
formerly ran quite to Cumæ, which is three long 
miles; but the paſlage is now choaked by the fall- 
ing in of the rock in ſeveral places. — The marks 
of the chiſſel appear in all parts of this grotto, 
which ſhew that it is not a work of nature, any 
more than that of Pauſilypo; and therefore, though 
we have deſcribed them here, both theſe grottos 
properly belong to the antiquities of this country. 

ONE of the moſt famous cataracts in Italy, at 
a diſtance from'the Alps, is that called Caſcata 
del Marmore, from the mountain down which the 
Velino falls, being almoſt entirely of marble, It 
lies in the duchy of Spoletto in the road to Terni, 
from which it is about three miles diſtant. This 
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rmm—Sybito non vultus, non color unus, 
Non compte manſere come ; ſed pettus anhelum, 


Et rabie fera corda tument, majorque videri, 
. Nec mortale ſonans, afflata eft numine quando 
2ENE1D, VI, 


Jam propiore De. 

Her colour chang'd, her face was not the ſame, 

And hollow groans from her deep ſpit came; 

Her hair ſtood up, convulſive rage poſleſs*d 
Her trembling limbs, and heav'd her lab'ring breaſt ; 

Greater than human kind ſhe ſeem'd to look, 

And with an accent more than mortal poke ; 
Her ſtaring eyes with ſparkling fury roll, | 
When all the God comes ruſhing on her ſoul, | 
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road, which is on the ſide of the mountain, from 
which it is cut, is extremely dangerous from the 
flipperineſs of the rock, and the frightful height 
of the precipices; but on reaching the ſummit of 
the mountain, the traveller is ſufficiently rewarded 
by the view of this ſtupendous cataract, for the 
river, after running ſome miles with a gentle 
courſe, reaches the deelivity of its channel, which 
is ſhaded with many thick trees, covered with 
perpetual verdure, as are the mountains by which 
this is ſurrounded, and then it proceeds with a 
very rapid courſe; till at laſt it ruſhes with impe- 
tuoſicy down a ſteep rock, about three hundred 
feet high, falling on other rocks, againſt which 
the waters daſh and break, riſing in miſts, which 
after hovering ſome time in the air, far above 
t he level of the cataract, fall in a kind of perpetu- 
al rain, down into the adjacent valley, After 


this fall, the waters ruſh into the cavities of the 


rocks, and then foaming, burſt through. ſeveral o- 
penings; and after rolling for ſome time down other 
precipices, at laſt reach the bed of the river at 
the bottom. Mr. Smallet obſerves ſuch a body of 
water ruſhing down a mountain; the ſmoke, va- 
pour, and thick white miſt which it raiſes; the 


double rainbow which theſe particles continually 


exhibit, while the fun ſhines; the deafening found 
of the cataract; the vicinity of a great number 
of other ftupendous rocks and precipices, with 
the daſhing, bent, und foaming, of the furious 
rivers Nera and Vehno below, rar. 4 all together 
an object of tremendous ſublimity: yet great 
part of its effect is loſt for want of a proper point 
of view from which it might be contemplated, 
The cafcade would appear much more aftonifh- 
ing, were it not in ſome meaſure eclipſed by the 


ſuperior height of the neighbouring m— 
ou 
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You have not a front perſpective, but are obliged 
to view it obliquely on one ſide, ſtanding upon 
the brink of a precipice which cannot be ap- 
proached without horror, | 

IT would be endlefs to take notice of all the 
medicinal ſprings in Ftaly and the neighbouring 
iſlands, or even of thoſe which are to be found in 
the kingdom of Naples alone. The country a- 
bounds with hot baths impregnated with fulphur 
and other minerals, which are frequented for ma- 
ny diſtempers, efpecially the gout, rheumatiſm, 
and vencreal difeaſes.—About a mile from Viterbo 
there are feveral ſprings on the fide of a hill, which 
have a fulphureous and brackiſh tafte, and the 
water is fo hot as to harden eggs, or even to ſcald 
the hand, if not taken _— They are 
ſurrounded with: a low „ and out four 
ftreams or rivulets into other receptacles, where 
the heat of the water is much abated. Dr. Brey- 
nius, who ſaw them, wondered that they were 
fo much neglected; though He would not adviſe 


the 3 them internally, on account of the 
great er of calcarious particles they contain. 
In the duchy of Madena there are ſeveral 
fprings or wells, from the furface of which is 
hered a fubtle, -inflammadle, mineral oil, of a 
ragrant bituminous ſmell, and of different co- 
Tours. This is what we call Petroleum, oil of 
petre, or rock-oil, becauſe it frequently iffues 
from the clefts of rocks, and the ſprings on which 
it floats are generally found on craggy moun- 
tains, Near a place in this duchy called Fru- 
metto the inhabitants dig wells to come at theſe 
oily ſprings, and find in thoſe at the bottom of 
the hill a large quantity of red oil, but thofe near 
the top yield a white oil as clear as water. There 
is another rock near the Apennines in the fame 
country, 
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country, from whence riſes a perpetual ſpring of 
water, on which this oil ſwims, and in ſuch 
quantities, that t ice a weck they gather fix 


pounds at à time. 


In the ſea near the foot of mount Veſuvius, 


is alſo found Petroleum. During the time that it 
riſes, the ſurface of the ſea is, fbr a little ſpace, 
covered with its bubbles, which they ſkim off into 
their boats, and afterwards ſet to ſeparate in pots 
and jars; but its ſources are ſaid never to run but 
when the weather is, warm and calm. | 
THE white : tranſparent Petroleum is reckoned 
the beſt, next to that the yellow, then the red, 
but the black is-accounted. the moſt impure of 
all. —This oil is very warm and penetrating, and 

good in rheumatic and paralytic diſorders, 
THE. little lake near Tivoli, and the rivulet 
called Salforata that iſſues, from it, are remarka- 
ble for their offenſive ſulphureous ſtench, which 
infects the air to a Conliderable diſtance. In 
the lake are ſeveral floating iſlands, fifteen or 
twenty yards long, ſuppoſed to be formed ori- 
ginally of ſulphureous earth riſing from the bot- 
tom; and the banks ſeem to have encroached 
upon the lake by an incruſtation of the ſame 
matter, which in time may probably cover its 
mak ehe | 
Wr ſhall conclude this article with a curioſity 
in the iſland of Zant, belonging to the Veneti- 
ans, which is à ſpring, of freſh and clear water, 
that throws up pieces of real pitch, ſome as big 
as one's thumb, or even larger. Beſides this, 
when the water has ſtood to be thoroughly ſettled, 
a quantity of pitch is found: at the bottom; and 
from this ſpring it is ſaid the people procure annu- 
ally about a hundred barrels, - with which they 
pitch their ſhips and other veſſels. : 
* | FOSSILS 
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JY ſeveral parts of Italy, and ſome of the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, is found the Lapis Aſbeſtos, or 
Amianthus *, by us called Earth-Flax and Sala- 
mander's Wool, which is a fort of fiſſile ſtone, 
or mineral ſubſtance, of a whitiſh colour and 
woolly texture, conſiſting of ſmall filaments, and 
endued with the wonderful property of reſiſting 
fire, and remaining unconſumed in the intenſeſt 
heat, The induſtry of mankind has found out a 
method of working this fibrous mineral, and em- 
ploying it in divers manufactures, chiefly cloth and 
paper; though one would ſcarce imagine the 
thing practicable without the mixture of ſome 
other pliant matter, as wool, hemp, or flax, the 
threads of the Aſbeſtos appearing too brittle for 
ſuch uſes. The cloth made of this incombuſtible - 
matter was in great eſteem amongſt the ancients, 
though better known and more. common than 
8 in the preſent times. Pliny ſays, he himſelf had 
ſeen napkins of it, which being taken foul from 
d the table, and thrown into the fire, were by that 
e 
3 


means cleanſed as if they had been waſhed in wa- 
ter: but the principal uſe of it, according to the 
ſame author, was to make ſhrouds to wrap up the 
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. | This ſtone is not peculiar to Italy, or the Mediterra- 
4 nean iſlands, but is found in India, Tartary, Siberia, E- 

2 gypt, and Greece; likewiſe in France, the Netherlands, the 

Sy ile of Angleſey in Wales, in Scotland, Norway, and man 

a other parts of the world, —Mr. Lloyd (Phil. Tranſ. No. 166) g 

d had ſome paper made of that found in the iſle of bens ted, | 
which proved coarſe and apt to tear; but being the firſt at- 


tempt, there was great reaſon to think it might be much im- 


proved: and yarn was made of that which Mr, Wilſon diſ- 
covered in Scotland. ä 
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corps of Kings, &c. that ſo their aſhes might be 
preſerved diſtin from thoſe of the fuel, which 
compoſed the funeral-pile ; and it is ſaid the Tar- 
tars ſtill make uſe of it in burning their dead. — 
As to the art of managing the Atbeſtos, and of 
ſpinning and weaving it, &c. the accounts we 
have are various. Signor Caſtagnata, fuperin- 
tendant of ſome mines in Italy, found in one of 
them a great quantity of this lanuginous mineral, 
and had the ſkill of preparing it in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to reſemble a fine lamb-ſkin dreſſed white; 
and he could thicken or thin it to what degree he 
pleaſed, ſo as to become either like a very white 
ſkin, or a very white paper; both which would 
reſiſt the moſt violent fire, as he often experi- 
enced, —dignor Ciampini gives us the method of 
ſpinning the Aſbeſtos, and making it into cloth, 
which he thus effected. He firſt laid the ſtone 
to ſoak for ſome time in warm water, then open- 
ed it and divided it with his hands, that the earthy 
parts might fall out, which are whitiſh like ehalk, 
and ſerve to bind the fibrous parts together. This 
operation he repeated ſix or ſeven times with freſh 
water, ſtill opening and ſqueezing the mineral 
till all the heterogeneous parts were waſhed out, 
and then the flax-like parts were laid in a ſieve 
to dry. One method of ſpinning the Aſbeſtos 
thus cleanſed is to card it gently, and then lay it 
between the cards, ſo that ſome of it may hang 
ont of the ſides. Having faſtened the im. on a 
table or bench, take a ſmall reel made with a lit- 
tle hook at the end, and a part by which it may 
be eaſily turned round. This reel is to be wound 
over with white thread, and a ſmall veſſel muſt be 
in readineſs, with which the fore- finger and thumb 
are conſtantly to be kept moiſt, both to preſerve 
the fin, and to render the filaments cf the ſtone 
a 4 more 
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more ſoft and pliant ; and ſo by twiſting about 
the thread upon the reel with the Aſbeſtos hang- 
ing out of the cards, ſome of the Jatter will be 
worked up with it; and this thread may, with 
care, be woven into a coarſe ſort of cloth, which 
being put into the fire, the thread and oil will be 
conſumed, and the incombuſtible cloth remain. 
But this method being very tedious, inſtead of 

the thread it is better to put ſome flax on a diſ- 
taff, and by taking three or four filaments of the 
ſtone and mixing them with the flax, they may be 
eaſily twiſted together, and the thread thus made 
will be more ſtrong and durable; ſo that carding 
is unneceſſary, and rather breaks the filaments 
than does any ſervice.—In waſhing the ſtone, the 
ſame gentleman obſerves, there will remaia ſeve- 
ral ſhort pieces at the bottom of the water, of 
which paper may be made after the common me- 
thod. He adds, that the beſt way to preſerve the 
cloth or any thing made of this mineral, which 
by reaſon of its dryneſs is very apt to break and 
waſte, is to keep it well oiled; and when the 
cloth is put in the fire, the oil burns off, and 
the cloth comes out white and purified *. | 

| UND this article we ſhall place the Pumice- 
ſtone, which is frequent in Italy and Sicily, be- 
ing thrown up by the eruptions of Veſuvius and 
Atna. Naturaliſts indeed are not well agreed 
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Iltis a common opinion, that the Aſbeſtos loſes nothing 
of its weight in the fire ; and this ſcems to be confirmed by 
what 8. Ciampini tells us, that he kept it for three weeks in 
a glaſshouſe fire, and found it unaltered, But in two trials 
before the Royal Society, a piece of cloth made of this ſtone, 
a foot long, and half a foot broad, loſt each time above a 
dram of its weight. It is remarkable, that when taken out 
red- kot, it did not burn a piece of white paper on which it 


was laid. 
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about the nature and origin of pumice, ſome tak- 
ing it to be pieces of rock half- burnt and calcined, 
and caſt into the ſea by Volcanoes, where being 
waſhed by the ſalt-water it acquires a whitiſh or 
greyiſh colour. Others will have it to riſe from 
the bottom of the ſea, whence they ſuppoſe it de- 
tached by ſubterranean fires; and hence they ac- 
count for its ſaline taſte, its lightneſs and poro- 
ſity. In confirmation hereof they alſo alledge, 
that theſe ſtones are frequently found in parts of 
the ſea far remote from all Volcanoes; and add, 
that ſeveral parts of the Archipelago are ſome- 
times covered with them all on a ſudden, after a 
few inward ſhakes and heavings of the bottom “. 
— The pumice is of ſome uſe in medicine, but 
much more in the arts and manufactures. 
In ſeveral of the Alps of Savoy, near the Gla- 
cieres, they dig from amongſt the rocks a ſpecies 
of cryſtal, which they diſcover by ſome veins 
that appear on the ſurface, and are commonly of 
| a whitiſh and blueiſh colour. They break the 
| rock, and find the cryſtal in cavities, perhaps ſe- 
veral feet deep, which they call ovens. It is 
tranſparent, reſembling a diamond, but much in- 
ferior to it in hardneſs and luſtre. The ſhoots gf 
it are of different lengths and bigneſs, but all of 
them hexagonal, and terminating in a point, the 
other end adhering to a ſort of irregular ſtone, 
which is ſtiled the Matrix of the cryſtal. The 
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* Mr. Dove gives us an account in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, of a furprizing ſhoal of pumice-ſtones which 
| he ſaw floating in the Ethiopic ocean, from the 22d to the 
| 26th of March, during which time his ſhip ſailed above 
three hundred miles; and when he firſt diſcovered theſe 
ſtones, whereof ſome were as big as a man's head, he, 
reckons they were 186 leagues from the neareſt land, 
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recks ſometimes fall into the frozen vallies, where 
people find the cryſtal on the ſurface of the ice. 

In the Alps and Apennines they likewiſe dig 
up Talc, a ſort of ſhining ſtone, eaſily diviſible 
into thin tranſparent ſcales or leaves, a little flex- 
ible. Some talc is of a filver colour, and ſome 
yellow ; but that we have from Venice is reckon- 
ed the beſt, which is brought to us in large 

reeniſh ſtones, but when wrought becomes white 
and exceedingly pellucid *. 

THERE is found in the neighbourhood of Bo- 
logna, a grey, gloſſy, ponderous ſtone, about the 
ſize of a large walnut, which being properly 
prepared and calcined makes a ſpecies of phoſpho- 
rus. This was accidentally diſcovered by one 
Caſciarlo, a chymiſt, who having gathered ſome 
of theſe ſtones and carried them home, in hopes 
of extracting ſilver out of them by fire, found that 
after a certain proceſs, being expoſed to the light, 
they retained it in ſuch a manner, as to ſhine in 
the dark for a conſiderable time. Some affirm, 
that the true art of preparing and calcining this 
ſtone is loſt; and we are told of a perſon Who 
had a method of making ſtatues and pictures of 
it, that would appear luminous in the dark, but 
that he died without diſcovering his ſecret +. 


VEGE- 
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The Talc brought from Muſcovy is reddiſh when in the 
ſtone, but it ſeldom comes to us otherwiſe than in leaves, 
which are hard, ſmooth, gloſſy, and very tranſparent, whence 
it is called Muſcovy Glals, and is uſed for lanterns, to cover 
3 &c. The Lapis ſpecularis of Pliny is a ſpecies of 

alc, which he obſerves the Romans uſed for window- lights, 
as they do now in ſome countries where it is found. 

+ It is to be obſerved, that the Bononian ſtone, though it 
reſembles a burning coal, never emits any heat; but the ef- 
tects of the burning phoſphorus, which is a chymical prepa- 
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VEGETABLES. 


O F the vegetable productions of Italy, we 
know of none more rcmarkable than a kjnd 
of aſh-tree, growing chiefly in Calabria, from 
which, in the heat of ſummer, flows a white 
ſweetiſh juice or gum, called Manna, which 1s 
of great uſe in medicine, being one of the mildeſt 
and ſafeſt purgatives in nature. There are three 
kinds of this Calabrian Manna, one called Man- 
na di Corpo, which is the fineſt of all, and is ſpon- 
taneouſly diſcharged from the trunk and large 
branches of the tree, in form of a cryſtalline li- 
2 which is hardened into grains of different 
zes, and carefully gathered the ſucceeding day. 
The ſecond ſpecies, which the Italians call Man- 
na forzata or forzatella, is obtained by making in- 
ciſions in the bark of the tree in Auguſt, after 
the natural diſcharge ceaſes. From theſe inciſi- 
ons the Manna flows copiouſly from noon till to- 
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ration made of ſand and urine, are very ſurprizing. With 
a piece of ſolid phoſphorus one may write on paper, plaiſter, 
&c. and the letters in the dark 2 like flame, but 
when a candle is brought in, the ſhining "diſappears. A bit 
of it rubbed between two papers takes fire inſtantaneouſly, 
but if a perſon is not careful in the management of it, he is 
in danger of burning his fingers; and it penetrates deeper 
into the fleſh than common fire. M._Cafbni happening to 
preſs a piece in a cloth between his fingers, the cloth took 
fire; he endeayoured to extinguiſh it with his foot ; but his 
ſhoe caught the flame; and he was forced to put it out with a 
braſs-ruler, which ſhot forth rays in the dark for two months 
after. This ſort of phoſphorus muſt be kept in a vial full of 
water. It diſſolves in all forts of diſtilled oils, and in that 
ſtate is called Liquid Phoſphorus; or it may be ground with 
pomatums into a luminous unguent.— See Mr. oyle's trea- 
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wards midnight, and is next day expoſed to the 
ſun in order to be dried; but this ſort is leſs eſ- 
teemed, on account of its impurity and yellow 
colour. The third fpecies, called Manna di 
Frondi, iflues 8 like a kind of ſweat, 
from the nervous parts of the leaves, on which 
the drops are indurated by the ſun into grains a- 
bout the bigneſs of wheat ; but this laſt fort is 
not conſtantly gathered, becaufe it cannot be ſe- 
parated from the leaves without the greateſt diffi- 
culty. This excellent drug is perhaps the moſt 
extenſively uſeful cathartic in the ſhops; being in 
its nature accommodated to perfons of all ages, 
ſexes, conſtitutions, and countries. That is 
reckoned beſt which is white and recent, the dark- 
coloured and brown being old and decayed, 

TE Cork-tree, which grows plentifully-in 
Italy, as well as in Spain and other warm coun- 
tries, is a ſort of ever-green oak; whoſe leaves 
are green above and white underneath, and its 
fruit is a real acorn, more nauriſhing to ſwine than 
that of the common oak. Its bark, which is the 
cork, would ſplit and peel off of itfelf, being 
puſhed up by another bark formed underneath ; 
but to prevent this effort of nature, and to ac- 
quire large and even pieces of cork, it ts cufto- 
mary to make perpendicular inciſions the whole 
length of the tree, and circular ones towards the 
top and bottom of the trunk; and the bark being 
thus ſtripped off is laid in water to render it pli- 
able, and ſlatted by loading it with heavy weights ; 
after which it is dried, and put up in bales for 
carriage, 

THERE is a kind of ſubterraneous vegetable 
production called Truffles, which are very com- 
mon in Italy, and larger than in other parts of 
Europe, Mr, Bradley calls them Under-ground 
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edible Muſhrooms, and Botaniſts in general now 
agree to rank them among the number of plants, 
though they ſeem to want moſt of the uſual parts 
thereof, All we know of their growth is, that 
they are at firſt no bigger than a pea, reddiſh 
without, and whitiſh within ; and that, as they 
ripen, the white parts grow more duſky and black ; 
but there {till remains a number of white ſtreaks, 
which all terminate at the places where the outer 
coat is cracked or open, and which are probably 
the veſſels whereby the truffles receive their nou- 
riſhment. In theſe veſſels is found a whitiſh 
matter, and in the middle of it, when viewed 
with a microſcope, are perceived little round 
black grains, ſuppoſed to be the ſeed of the truf- 
fles *; for the curious obſervations of modern na- 
turaliſts ſeem to have put it beyond diſpute, that 
all plants, even muſhrooms, moſſes, &c. have 
their ſeveral ſeeds +, though ſome are ſo ſmall as 
Rs to 
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What confirms the opinion of Truffles coming from ſeed 
is, that they have been lately found in England, in a particu- 
lar part of Northamptonſhire near Ruſhton, a place ſtocked 
with plants formerly brought from Languedoc; and it is my 
Jince that time that any Truffles have been there obſerved, 
whence it is concluded, that the ſeed of them was brought 
from France among the roots of the other plants. Dr. Hat- 
ton, who firſt diſcovered theſe Engliſh Truffles, obſerved ſeve- 
ral little fibres iſſuing out of them, which in all probability 
do the office of roots. | 4 

+ Botaniſts have been extremely N about the origin 
and production of muſhrooms, they being, till lately, unable 
to diſcover their ſeed by the beſt microſcopes; bur it has een 
found that they, like all other vegetables, are produced by 
ſeed, and the London gardeners now raiſe great quantities of 
them on hot beds. Hence it is not difficult to account for the 
manner in which muſhrooms are produced, in different parts 
of the country, and their being found in ſome ſpots and not 


in others. It is well known that the ſeeds of plants cannot 
vegetate 
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to be abſolutely inviſible, Dat leaſt without the 
help of glaſſes. + ik | 

T RUFFLES lie commonly about half a foot be- 
low. the ſurface of the ground, and ſometimes 
deeper. They are tendereſt and beſt in the ſpring, 
but are moſt eafily found in autumn, when the 
wet ſwells them, and the thunder and lightning 
diſpoſes them to ſend forth their ſcent, by which 
the ſwine frequently diſcover them and grub them 
up, from whence they are called Swine bread by 
the common people. In Italy they are reckoned 
a great dainty, either fried in ſlices with oil, ſalt, 
and pepper, or boiled in ſoup, or pickled. . Some 
roaſt them in aſhes like potatoes, others pulverize 
and mix them in ſauces, | 
- TrHoucn ſome of the Alps and Apennines 
are very barren and rocky, yet many of them are 
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vegetate every where, but only where they find certain juices 
fit to penetrate their coats, to excite a fermentation, and to 
afford them nouriſhment. Accordingly we may obferve in 
what diverſity of places the different ſpecies of muſhrooms 
are produced, ſome of them growing only on other particular 
plants, whoſe trunk, bark or roots alone have juices proper to 
promote their vegetation. Hence it ſeems to follow, that the 
ſeeds of muſhrooms are ſcattered in numberleſs places where 
they do not * in a word, over all the earth; and the 
ſame may be ſaid of many other plants. The imagination 
indeed is ſnocked at ſuch a prodigious diſperſion of different 
ſeeds thrown every where at random, and in many places t) 
ne purpoſe; but the plants growing on the trunks of trees, 
on nr in the elefts of rocks, &c. are inconteſtible prouts 
both of the vaſt multitude of ſeeds fo diſperſed, and the ne- 
cellity of certain circumſtances to make them vegetate.— I to 
the inviſible ſeeds of plants we join the inviſible eggs of in- 
ſects, we Mall find the earth filled with an inconceiveable in- 
ſinity of vegetables and animals, perfectly formed, and wait- 
ing only for certain favourable circumſtances to enable them 
to make their appearance. How rich then muſt the hand be 
that has ſown with ſo much profuſion | 
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covered with oaks, pines, cheſnut-trees, walnute 
trees, &c. and others abound with variety of ever- 
greens and pleaſant. ſnrubs, together with wild 
thyme, marjoram, and ſuch-like aromatic herbs 
and medicinal fimples ; but as a particular .de- 
ſcription of theſe would be endleſs, as well as un- 
neceſſary, we ſhall proceed to. conſider ſome of 
the moſt remarkable animals of this country, 


ANIMALS. 


"F*HE Alps and other mountains of Italy are 
ſtocked with various kinds of four- footed 
creatures, ſuch as. wild: boars, wolves, deer, hares, 
rabbits, &c. which are too well known to re- 
quire a deſcription : but there are ſome with which 
we are leſs. acquainted, and therefore deferve our 
notice. The Marmote, or Marmotto, is a kind 
of rat inhabiting the higheſt and rocky parts of 
thoſe mountains, and feeding on the little graſs 
and wild herbs they afford. They are larger ttran 
the common rats, very fat, and ſleep all the 
winter *, Their fat ſerves. the people to burn 
in their lamps, and is of ſome uſe in medicine, 
being recommended in nervous affections, and for 
ſtiffneſs and contractions of the joints. 
THE Chamois is a ſort of — 46h of which 
great numbers are found among the Alps, in ſhape 
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* Mr, Martel, when he viſited the Glacieres of Savoy, 
was told by the country-people that the Marmotes provide 
themſelves a warm bed againſt their time of ſleeping ; for 
which purpoſe one of them lies upon its back, whilſt another 
loads it with graſs or other herbs, and then drags it by the 
ears to their hole. They alſo informed him, that theſe ani- 
mals provide againſt being ſurprized, by placing centinels, 
who give them the alarm by a whiſtling noiſe. He ſays the 
inhabitants eat the Marmotes, and find them very good _— 
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and fize reſembling the tame one, with ſhort 
fmiooth horns, hooked at the extremities. They 
Teap from one rock to another with ſurprizing 
agility, and are the mote difficult ts be caught, as 
ſome of the herd are always on the hills about 
them, which by a certain noiſe give an alarm to 
the reſt upon any appearance of danger. The 
fleſh of theſe animals is very good, and of their 
ſkins is made the true Chamoy or Shammy leather, 
ſo much eſteemed for its ſoftneſs and pliancy, and 
its bearing ſoap without damage. : | 

Tr Bouquetins are another kind of wild goat, 
riot ſo ſhaggy as the former, but much larger, 
having long horns, with which they make a ſtout 
and deſperate defence when they are attacked. 
They live on the higheſt mountains, ſeldom com- 
ing. down into the yalleys, which makes the hunt- 
ing of them very troubleſome and dangerous; and 
when they are cloſely purſued, they will throw 
themſelves down the precipices, having. the art 
of breaking their fall by the help of their horns, 
fo as not to receive any hurt. The edges of 
their hoofs are ſo ſharp and hard, that they make 
an impreſſion upon the rocks; and it is ſaid they 
can ſmell a hunter at a great diſtance, The Sa- 
voyards dry their blood and preſerve it, eſteem» 
ing it an excellent remedy for pleuritic diſorders. 

AMONGST the birds that frequent the Alps and 
other craggy mountains, the —_ is the nobleſt 
and moſt worthy obſervation. It is the largeſt, 
ſtrongeſt, and ſwifteſt of all the birds that live 


by prey, and its fight is quick and piercing, even 


to a proverb *. It has a long hooked beak, 
: yellow 


. 
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* By this means the eagle, and ſuch-lke birds, can dif- 
cover their prey at a great diſtance, © She dwelleth and a- 
C 6 bideth 
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yellow fcaly legs, thick crooked talons, and a 
ſhort tail; and its plumage is cheſnut-coloured, 
brown, ruddy, and white, The eagle is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the hawk by his bignels, and from 
the vulture by the crookedneſs of his beak, which 
1s black at the tip, and blue in the middle, tho' 
in ſome yellow.—Theſe birds uſually make their 
airy or neſt on the higheſt rocks, conveying thi- 
ther to feed their young not only partridges, phea- 
ſants, woodcocks, &c. but even hares, lambs, 
kids, fawns, or whatever prey the neighbouring 
country affords *. If the rock where the neſt is 
built be not quite inacceſſible, it is uſual for the 
ſhepherds to climb up to it, and take away the 
proviſions from the young eagle while the old ones 
are abſent, leaving the entrails of animals, or 


— 


bideth on the rock, on the crag of the rock, and the ſtrong 
1 from thence ſhe ſeeketh her prey, and her eyes be- 

old afar off. Job. xxxix. 28, 29.”—The reaſon why the 
eagle is able to face the ſun, and endwe its brighteſt rays, 
is becauſe it has two ſets of eye-lids, the one thick and 
cloſe, the other thinner and finer, which laſt it draws over 
the eye when it views that luminous body. This thin 
covering of the eye, which is not peculiar to the eagle, but 
found in ſome other birds, fiſhes, - &c. is what anatomiſts call 
the Nictitating Membrane. 

* Mr. Ray mentions an eagle's zeſt, found near the river 
Derwent in 1668, conſiſting of large ſticks, one end whereof 
was laid on a rock, and the other on two birch- trees. It 
was two yards ſquare, and had a young eagle in it, with 
the carcaſſes of one lamb, one hare, and three, Grygalli.— 
Nor will eagles only ſeize upon lambs, kids, &c. but even 
children too, if they have an opportunity, as appears from 
an inſtance given us by Sir Robert Sibbald, of an eagle that 
took up a young child at a place called Houghton-Head, 
and carried it to its neſt in Hoy, one of the Orkney iſlands, 
four miles diſtant ; but being immediately followed by four 
men in a boat, who knew where the neſt was, they brought 
back the child unhurt, Prodig. Nat, Hiſt. Scot. L. III. 
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ſome ſuch food, in the room of what they take: 
and thus the tables of ſome gentlemen are fur- 
niſhed with the beſt of game, though perhaps de- 
prived of a leg or a wing by the voraciouſneſs of 
the parent-eagle or its offspring *. h 
Ir we deſcend to conſider the minuter part of 
the animal creation, perhaps we ſhall find nothing. 
of that kind in Italy more ſurpriſing than the 
Tarantula, a venomous kind of Spider, chiefly 
found in Apulia near the city of Tarento, from 
whence its name. This inſe& is about the ſize 
of an acorn, has eight legs and as many eyes, is 
hairy, and of various colours. From its mouth 
proceed two horns or trunks made a little crooked, 
with the points exceeding ſharp, through which 
its poiſon is emitted ; and theſe horns are in. con- 
tinual motion, eſpecially when the animal is ſeek- 
ing for food, as if they did the office of noſtrils. 
Some are of opinion, that the bite or ſting of the 
Tarantula is only venomous in the heat of ſum- 
mer ; however, it is particularly dangerous at that 
ſeaſon, producing very fatal and aſtoniſhing ef- 
fects. The bite at firſt occaſions a pain like that 
of the ſtinging of a bee, and in a few hours the, 
patient feels a numbneſs, and a livid circle ap- 
pears about the part affected, which ſoon riſes in- 
to a painful tumor. In a little time he falls into 
a profound ſadneſs, breathes ' with difficulty, his 
pulſe grows feeble, and at length he loſes all ſenſe 


__—_— 
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* M, de Thou, in the Memoirs of his Life, tells us, that he 
himſelf once dined with a certain great man, and obſerved with 
ſome ſurprize that all the wild fowl brought to table wanted 
a leg, wing, or other part, till he was informed they were 
taken as above · mentioned from an eagle's airy in the neigh- 
bourbood. F 
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and motion. Some people wounded by this in- 
ſe& ſhew a ſtrange averſion to this or that parti- 
cular colour, and expreſs great pleaſure at the 
ſight of others. Tremblings, anger, fear, laugh- 
ter, obſcene talk and actions, are likewiſe ſome 
of the ſtrange. ſymptoms attending perſons bit by 
the Tarantits; and the wound proves mortal in 
a few days, unleſs proper means are uſed to expel 


the poiſon, All the afiftance of medicine in this 
caſe is found to be of little efficacy, muſic being 


the only certain remedy yet diſcovered. Accor- 
dingly, when the patient has loſt his ſenſe and 
motion, a muſician tries ſeveral briſk tunes, till 
He hits upon one that is agreeable to the diſor- 
dered perſon ; which is known by his firſt moving 
his fingers, then his arms, then his legs, and by 
degrees his whole body, till at length he riſes and 
begins to dance, which he coritinues for ſeveral 
hours without intermiſſion. He is then put to 
bed, and when he is thought to have ſufficiently 
recovered -his* ſtrength, the muſician plays up the 
ſame tune, upon which he riſes and renews his 
dancing. This exerciſe is continued for five or 
fix days together, till the'patient finds himſelf ex- 

ceedingly fatigued, and unable to dance any 
longer, which is a ſign of his being cured ; far 
as long as the poiſon operates he ſhews no weari- 

neſs, When he comes to himſelf, he is like one 
awaked out of a ſound ſleep, Having no remem- 
brance of his dancing, ar any thing that paſſed 

during his diſorder. Tt the cure be not thorough- 

ly effected, a melancholy gloom continues to hang 
about him, he avoids company, and perhaps taxes 
an opportunity of drowning himſelf. Some peo- 

ple have annual returns of their fits for many years 


together, at which times recourſe is had, as be- 


fore, 
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fore, to- muſiek and dancing, nothing elſe afford - 
ing any-rehef . 1 _ 

In ſeme parts of Naples, particularly in Apu- 
ha, the venom of the ſcorpions is ſo ſubtle, that 


21 


M. Geoffroy accounts for the effects of the Tarantula's 
bite, by ſu auß the poiſon to give the nerves a de 
of ten — what is natural or ronate to their 
functions, whence ariſes a-privation o knowletige and mo- 
tion, But. at the- ſame time this tendon, equal to that of 
ſome ſtrings of. an. inſtrument, puts. the neryes. in. uniſon to 
certain tones, and, obliges them to ſhake, when , agitated b 
the” undulations and nbrations of the air proper to | 
tones And hence this: wonderful cure 'by-muſick;- which 
having. reſtored-the nerves to their motion, they call back the 
ſpirits that had abandoned them. rx. imagines. the 
malignity of the Tarantula's* poiſon to conſiſt in its great 
force and energy, whereby it immediately raiſes an exuaor- 
dinary fermenation- in che hole arterial flaid And ay: to 
perſons bit by this inſet, the benefit they receive from mu- 
ſick ariſes = only from 3 —ͤ— to 5 —4 ſo evacu- 
ating by ſweat. a great the paiſon; repeated 
— * — * the. air ſhake the. contractile 
fibres of the membranes of the body, eſpecially thoſe of the 
ear, which, being contiguous to the brain communicate their 
tremblings to its membranes and veſſels; and thus the coheſion 
of the parts of the blood is broken, and the coagulation 
evented. No body will doubt the truth of this, who con- 
ders the wonderful effects of muſick in variety of other in- 
ſtances both ancient and modern. Timotheus could excite 
Alexander's fury by the Phrygian mode, and ſooth him into 
indolence by the Lydian; and a certain muſician is ſaid to 
have. put Eric king of Denmark into ſuch a. rage as to kill. 
ſome af his beſt ſervants. So likewiſe an Italian, mentioned by 
Dr. Nie wentiit, by varying his muſick from briſk to ſolemn, 
and, vice ver/a,. could work up the hearer to madneſs and 
diſtraction.— But muſick not only exerts. its influence on our 


aſſections, but on the parts of our bodies alſo; as appears 


from the Gaſcon knight mentioned by Mr. Boyle, who could. 
not contain his water at the playing of a bagpipe; ſo that a 


perſon, whom he had diſobliged, cauſed him by that means 


to bepiſs himſelf at a feaſt, when he was hemmed in with 
| company, 
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their ſting produces the ſame effects as the bite 
of the Tarantula; and though the ſame tunes 


have; a proper effect on theſe ſpecies alſo, yet they 


require ſofter inſtruments, as the flute, & c. ac- 
companied by a briſk beat of the drum. This 
pernicious animal, not only harbours in old build- 
houſes ih the kingdom of Naples, ſo that in 
ſome places it is not unuſual to make their bed- 
ſteads of poliſhed iron, , and to place them at 
ſome diſtance from the walls, to prevent their 


getting into the beds. It is true, they ſeldom 


hurt any one; unleſs they are firſt aſſaulted, or 
accidentally. injured, which may be eaſily done 
by a man's turning himſelf, or moving a leg or an 
arm in a bed, where theſe noxious animals har- 
bour. In the northern parts of Italy this crea- 
ture has little or nothing of that rage and venom 
which appear in thoſe of hotter climates. 


* Fn. „ 


company. The ſame author tells us of a woman that would 
burſt into tears on hearing a certain tune, with wich other 


peop were little affected. And we have an inſtance in the 
iſto 


ry of the Academy of Sciences, of à muſician who was 
cured by a violent fever by a concert played in his chamber. 
Nor are our minds and bodies alone affected by founds, 
but alfo things inanimate. Kirchir, amongſt many ſtories 
of the like nature, tells us of a large ſtone that would trem- 
ble at the fund of one A organ-pipe ; and Morhoff 
mentions a Dutchman who could break rummer-glafſes with 
the tone of his voice. Merſenne takes notice of a pavement 
that would ſhake, as if the earth would open, when the or- 
gans played; and Mr. Boyle ſays, that ſeats will tremble at 
the ſound of organs, and that he has felt his hat do ſo un- 
der his hand at certain notes both of organs and diſcourſe. 
— Theſe, ani many other 'well-attefted ' inſtantes of the 
ſtrange effects of ſounds that might be mentioned, may help 


us in ſome meaſure to account for, at leaſt indute us to be- 


lieve, the power of muſick over difordered by the 
bite of the Tarantula. e * "7 
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. ANOTHER inconvenience, but common to all 
Italy, is the ſwarms of lizards, eſpecially of the 
green kind. Hundreds of theſe little animals are 
een in the ſpring, on the flat roofs, and as they 
crawl up and down. the walls, if a window or door 
be left open, they make their way into the houſes. 
About Capua, Fondi and Gaeta, there is a nox- 
ious ſpecies of lizards, improperly called Taran- 
tula, whoſe bite is attended with danger: theſe 
are brown, larger than the green ſort; and when 
the tail is cut off, reſemble a toad. 3 
ABOUT ten miles from Ancona are found along 
the ſhallows of the ſea- ſhore, the Ballani, a ſort 
of ſhell-fiſh, which when alive, harbour in a kind 
of large ſpungy ſtone; and from the reſemblance 
to a date-kernel, are called Sea-dates. Frequent- 
pl twenty or thirty of, theſe are found. in one 
ſtone, but the largeſt do not much exceed a fin- 
ger's length. Many of theſe ſtones have little 
orifices on their ſurface, but others have. none; 
notwithſtanding which the fiſh live and grow in 
them. When they fiſh. for Ballani, they pick up 
ſuch ſtones as have their ſurface full of little holes, 
theſe being a certain ſign that the fiſh have inſi- 
nuated themſelves into them: but ſometimes the 
aperture through which the ſpawn, or ſmall fry 
of the fiſh, have penetrated into the ſtone, bag” 
_ pens to be afterwards ſtopped up, ſo as not to b 
diſcernable, and yet they thrive very well. They 
have no more room than is juſt neceſſary to open 
their ſnhell a little way, this having been gradu- 
ally abraded by their motion, in order to make 
room for their growth. The only way of getting 
them out, is by breaking the ſtone; for the paſ- 
ſage, by which they entered is much too ſmall 
even for the young fry to come out at. If two 


or more of theſe ſhell-fiſh happen by their growth 
to 
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to come into contact with each other in the ſame 
Kone, only one fiſh is found to be alive. The in- 
ſide of the ſhell is white, but the outfide of an 
aſh- colour. When taken out of the ſtone a gut 
reſembling a worm about the length of a man's 
finger hangs to them. This is entirely white, 
full of clear water, which it ſquirts out when 
pleaſed. Such as find a particular delicacy in 
the taſte of theſe fiſh, ſay, that they do not feed 
on the groſſer parts of the fea-water, but as it 
were on the ſubtile dew which penetrates through 
the ſtone, and thus undergoes a kind of filtration. 
It is very remarkable, that both the fiſh and the 


Juices got from them are ſo luminous in the dark, 


that one might read by them; and even the wa- 
ter into which this has been ſqueezed, when 
put in a glaſs, emits an effulgence that lafts be- 
Tween ten or twelve hours. Great quantities of 
thefe fifh are fent to Rome, where they are teckon- 
ed dainties. n 
ANTIQUITIES. 
TAL abounds with fo many noble monu- 
1 ments of antiquity, that it is impoſſible we 
Mold give an account of them all, without far 
exceeding the limits and defign of our underta- 
king. We cannot fofbear, however, being a lit- 
tle particular in deſcribing thoſe of Rome, that 
celebrated metropolis once miftreſs of the 
world, every part of which is filled with evid 
of its ancient grandeur. | | 
Or the Pagan Tetnples remaining in that city, 
the Pantheon, uſually ealled the Rotunda from 
its cirotlar form, is one of the moſt entire and 
beautiful. It is now dedicated to the Bleffed Vit- 
gin and all Saints, as it was anciently to all the 
heathen 
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heathen deities. This temple is a hundred and 
fifty feet high, and about as many in diameter 
its roof is vaulted in form of ' a dome or cupola, 
but open at top, from whence the ſtructure re- 
ceives all its light. The walls are lined with 
marble, The portico is exceedingly majeſtic, be- 
ing ſupported by ſixteen tall columns of tian 
granite, each conſiſting of one ftone, of the Co- 
rinthian order; and the is forty feet high 
and- wide. The Pantheon was built by 
Agrippa, ſon-in-law of Auguſtus, as appears by 
an inſcription ſtill remaining over the portico. 

Mx. Smollet, contrary to the opinion of moſt 
travellers, confeſſes himfelf diſappointed at the 
ſight of this ſtructure; but — that the 
portico which Agrippa added to the building, is 
undoubtedly very noble, though, in his opinion, 
it correfponds but ill with the fimplicity of the 
edifice, That ingenious gentieman, compares this 
ſtructure to a plain, unpierced cylinder, or cit- 
cular wall, with two fillets and a cornice, having 
a vaulted roof or cupola, open in the centre, 
twenty-nine feet in diameter; and adds, that he 
wonders Pope Urban VIII. who caufed the cos 
lumns to be guilt, and alſo added two belfry tow- 
ers to the rotunda, did not cover the central hole 
with glafs, as it muſt be very inconvenient and 
diſagreeable to thoſe who go to church below, to 
be expoſed to the rain in wet weather, which muſt 
alſo render it very damp and urwholeſome. 

TR temple of Fortune has withſtood the in- 
juries of time, and is now = chriſtian church; as 
is alſo the temple of the Sun, or of Veſta, which 
is a ſmall round ſtructure, receiving its light from 
a hole in the top, after the manner of the Pan- 
theon. The church of St. Ste on mount 
Celio, was formerly the temple of Faunus. Tt is 

Is a large 
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a large round edifice, ſupported by two circles of 
pillars, one within the other, the pillars of the 
outermoſt circle being leſs than thoſe of the inner- 
moſt, and juſt twice the number. 

 WiTHoUT the walls is the church of St. Con- 
ſtantia, originally a temple of Bacchus, which 
remains almoſt entire, and has ſuffered little al- 
teration. It is likewiſe of a circular form, ſuſ- 
tained by twelve large pillars without, and twelve 
lefler ones within. The tomb of Bacchus is of 
porphyry, adorned with. yine-branches, boys tread- 
ing grapes, birds, and other animals, in baſſo- 
reſievo, The roof is alſo beautified with moſaic 
work, repreſenting bunches of grapes, and ſeve- 
ral things relating to the vintage: but ſome ſuſ- 
pect theſe ornaments are not ſo antient as the tem- 
rr l : on | | 


. T HERs is ſcarce any thing ſtanding of the 
temple of Peace, except three arches, but by tra- 
cing the foundation it appears to have exceeded all 
the other temples of Rome in its dimenſions. The 
magnificence of the Romans, ſays; Mr. Smollet, 
was not ſo conſpicuous in their temples, as in their 
theatres, amphitheatres, circuſſes, naumachia, 
aqueducts, triumphal arches, porticoes, baſilicæ, 
but eſpecially their thermæ, or bathing places. 
A great number of their, temples were ſmall and 
inconſiderable; not one of them was comparable 
either for ſize or magnificence to the modern 
church of St. Peter of the Vatican. The famous 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, was neither half 
ſo long, nor half ſo broad, it was but two hun- 
dred feet in length, and one hundred and eighty- 
five in breadth; whereas the length of St. Peter's 
extends to ſix hundred and thirty- eight feet, and 
the breadth to above five hundred. It is very 
near twice as large as the temple of Jupiter O- 
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1ympius in Greece, which was counted one of 
the ſeyen wonders of the world, © : 

Or the Triumphal Arches N Rome, 
there is one very entire, which was erected to Sep- 
timius Severus in memory of his Parthian con- 


queſts. It is of marble, and adorned on each 
ſide with baſs-reliefs, repreſenting the victories of 
that emperor, and the under part of it is finely 
wrought with a vaſt variety of flowers. —But the 
arch of Conſtantine the Great, though fomewhat 
broken and defaced, is the nobleſt ſtructure of 
this kind in Rome, and perhaps in the whole 
world. It was erected to him by the ſenate, on 
account of his victory gained over the tyrant 
Maxentius, and was beautified with excellent fta- 
tues and baſs-reliefs, repreſenting his moſt memc- 
rable actions. Several of theſe ſtatues have now loſt 
their heads, which it is ſaid were removed to Flo- 
rence by one of the dukes' of Tuſcany. —The 
arch of Titus, erected to him in memory of his 
taking and deſtroying the city of Jeruſalem, is 
more defaced than either of the former; but one 
may ſtill diſcern upon it a repreſentation of the 
river Jordan, and. many of the ſpoils of Solomon's 
temple. T | | | 
TER are four Columns in Rome, that zre 
jemarłkable for their antiquity and excellent work- 
manſhip, particularly that erected in honour of 
the emperor Trajan, which is about a hundred 
and thirty feet high, excluſive of the pedeſtal. It 
conſiſts of large pieces of white matble, hollow 
within, and ſo curiouſly cemented, as to ſeem but 
one entire ſtone. Within it there is a ſpiral ſtair- 
caſe up to the top, to which the light is admitted 
by many little windows; and the outſide is adorn- 
ed with fine baſs-reliefs, repreſenting the great ac- 
tions of that emperor. Inſtead of a golden urn 
3 at 
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at the top of it, in which his aſhes were depoſited, 
there is now a ſtatue of St. Peter. | 

Tux column of Antoninus Pius is taller than 
that of Trajan, but inferior to it in the beauty 
of the workmanſhip. In the room of the em- 
peror s ſtatue, Which was formerly on the top of 
it, there is one of St. Paul. The ornaments on 
the outſide are of the ſame nature as thoſe on the 
Trajan column; and amongſt other hiſtorical 
pieces, there is a figure of Jupiter Pluvius ſending 
down. rain on Antoninus's fainting army, and thun- 
derbolts on, his, enemies; which ſeems to be a 
— enfimaten of the ſtory of the Chriſtian 

ian *;; +, 5 | | 

Inu Columna Roſtrata is a curious piece of 
antiquity, having been erected ta the honour of 
Cai us Duilius, for a ſignal victory gained over the 
Carthaginian and Sicilian fleets, e 250 years 
before. the birth of aur Saviour. It was. adorned 
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* Eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians relate, that in one of Amtoninus's 
expeditions, when his army was ſurrounded by the enemy, 
and ready to perifh for want of water, a legion conſiſting of 
chriſtian ſoldiers obtained-by their prayers a plentiful ſtower 
of rain, and at the ſame time a terrible ſtorm of thunder and 
lightning, which deſtroyed great numbers of the enemy's ar- 
my, and made way for a compleat victory. Mr. Addiſon 
has given us a tranſlation of a beautiful paſſage in Claudian, 
deicnibing the effects of this tempeſt, aut Ahh 


When, with deſcending ſhow'rs of brimſtone fir d, 
The wild Barbarian in the ſtorm expir' d. FFT 
Wrapt in devouring-flames the horſeman rag'd, 
And ſpurr'd the ſterd in equal-flimes:engag'd. 
Another pent in his ſworch d armour glow'd, | 
While from his head the meltipg helmet flow'd; | 
Swords by the lightning's ſubtil force diſtill'd, 
And the cold ſheath with running metal fill'd. 
No human arm its weak aſſiſtance = 
But Heav'n, offended Heay'n, the tought, 


with 


th 
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with the beaks of the veſſels taken in the en- 
gagement, and has an inſcription on its baſe, but 

reat part of it-is not legible.— Fhe Milliary Co- 
— from whence the Romans reckoned their 
miles to all parts of Italy, is ſtill to be ſeen at 
Rome. It is of white marble, about eight feet 
high, and formerly ſtood in the Forum Roma- 
num, but is now removed to the Capitol. 

Or the great number of Qbeliſks that were in 
antient Rome, the moſt beautiful now remaining 
ſtands in the piazza before St. Peter's church, 
whither it was brought from the Circus of Nero, 
in the ruins whereof it had lain buried for many 
ages. It is one entire piece of Egyptian marble, 
ſeventy-two feet high, twelve feet ſquare at the 
baſe and eight at the top, and is eomputed to 
weigh above 478 tons, and ſuppoſed to be at leaſt 
three thouſand: years old. Notwithſtanding its 
immenſe weight, it was erected on a pedeſtal 
thirty feet high (whereon it now ſtands) by that 
celebrated architect Dominĩeo Fontana, in the- 
pontificate of Sixtus V, with vai expence and 
labour, and to the aſtoniſhment of all the ſpecta- 
tors. 

TR Obeliſk which ſtands before the church of 
St. John de Lateran is the talleſt in Rome, be- 
ing a hundred and eight feet high without the pe- 
deſtal, nine feet and a half at the baſe one way, 
and eight the other. On each face of it are ſe- 
veral rows of hieroglyphicks, a ſort of myſtic fi- 
gures or characters uſed by the antient Egyptians 
to conceal the ſecrets of their theology. It is 
thought to have been conſecrated to the ſun in the 
city of Thebes, about twelve hundred years before 
the coming of Chriſt; and having been ſent to 
Rome by the ſon of the emperor Conſtantine was 


ſet up in the Circus Maximus, where it was found 
buried 
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| buried in the ruins, and broken into three pieces. 

| The parts were cemented by the ingenious archi- 

* tet juſt mentioned, and placed in their preſent 
ſituation, e : | 

THERE is another-fine Obeliſk, which was 

brought from Heliopolis in Egypt, and likewiſe 

lay a long time broken to pieces among the ruins 

of the ſame Circus, till it was joined together, 

and erected in the Piazza del Popoli by the direct - 

tion of the aforeſaid Fontana. — As to the other 

obeliſks in Rome, they are of a ſmaller ſize, and 
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contain = 


ſome of them ſeem to be the tops of obeliſks bro- 
ken off; but the hieroglyphicks upon them are 
ſufficient -proofs of their-antiquity. 9 

Or the antient "Theatres and Amphithe- 
atres in this city, we find only the ruins of four 
remaining, - viz. ſome ſmall footſteps of the I 
theatre of \Pompey, part of the theatre of 
Marcellus, of the amphitheatre of Statilius Tau- n 
rus, and of that of Titus, now called the Coli- . v 
ſeo, of which there are large remains. This no- 0 
ble ſtructure was not only remarkable for the 0. 
beauty of its architecture, but for its dimenſions P 
and admirable contrivance, having ſeats capable th 
of containing eighty- five thouſand ſpectators. It di 
was of an oval figure within, and adorned with a 
ſtatues repreſenting the ſeveral provinces of the fre 
Roman empire, in the middle whereof ſtood 
that of Rome, holding a golden apple in her hand. Iu 

Tux Circi were large ſtructures, either of an fen 
oblong or oval form, built for the celebration of me 
various games and exerciſes, as we have hereto- of 
fore obſerved; but of theſe there are ſcarce any tle 
traces remaining. One may juſt diſcern indeed oth 
the form of the Circus Maximus, which was a f 
built by Tarquinius Priſcus, and enlarged to ſych wh 
a prodigious: extent by ſucceeding princes, as to pal, 
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contain in their proper ſeats two hundred and ſixty 
thouſand ſpectators. 5 
_ THERE are ſtill ſome remains to be ſeen of 
berg Thermæ or Baths of the ancient Romans; 

ut the moſt conſiderable are thoſe of Antonine 
and Diocleſian. The ruins of the former look 
more like thoſe of a town than of a ſingle fabric; 
and thoſe of the latter are near a mile in com- 
paſs, which is not to be wondered at, if we con- 
ſider, that they contained cells ſufficient for two 
thouſand three hundred perſons to bathe at one 
time, without being ſeen by one another They 
were adorned with all the charms of painting, ar- 
chitecture, and ſculpture. The pipes for con- 
veying the water were ſometimes of ſilver, and 
many of the lavacra were of precious marble, il- 
luminated by lamps of cryſtal, | 

TRE Aqueducts were ſome of the nobleſt and 
moſt uſeful deſigns of the Romans, but of thoſe 
which conveyed water to ancient Rome there are 
only ſome ſmall parts remaining ; except of that 
called Aqua V irginis, which being repaired. by 
Pope Nicholas V. is ftill in uſe, and known by 
the name of Fonte di Trivio. The old Aque- 
duct, which Paul V. reſtored, brings water from 
a collection of ſprings, almoſt forty miles diſtant 
from the city. 

Or the Mauſolea or funeral monuments of il- 
luſtrious perſons among the Romans, there are 
few in Rome or its neighbourhood that are re- 
markable enough to require a deſcription. That 
of the emperor Adrian is now a part of the caſ- 
tle of St. Angelo, but ſtripped of its ſtatues and 
other ornaments, —The tomb of Caius Seſtius is 
a ſquare pyramid of brick, but covered over with 
white marble; and is {till entire, having been re- 
paired by Alexander the VIlth, It is a hundred 
Vor. Il, D and 
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and twenty feet high, and almoſt a hundred broad 
at the baſe, We enter into it through a narrow 
paſſage, which leads to a vaulted room, where we 
yet diſcern the figures of women, flowers, veſſels, 
and other ornaments painted on the plaiſter. 

Tux mention of theſe fepulchral monuments 
leads us to give ſome account of the Catacombs, 
as they are called, which are a vaſt number of 
ſubterraneous alleys or galleries in the neighbour. 
hood ef Rome, that appear to have been ancient 
repoſitories of the dead, but whether originally 
dug by the heathens or the primitive Chriftians 
has been much difputed by the learned. Each al- 
ley or paſſage is about four foot broad, and fix or 
eight foot high, and are not only carried on ſtrait 
forward to a ſuprizing length, but have others 
running off every way like ſo many lanes or ftreets 
of a city: On the ſides of theſe alleys were the 
niches or graves wherein the dead bodies were de- 
poſited, which were laid lengthwiſe, three or four 
rows one over another, parallel to the alley, Each 
of theſe graves was juſt capable of receiving one 
body, and had its mouth cloſed with large tiles, 
and ſometimes pieces of marble cemented together 
in a curious manner *. On ſome few of theſe 


— 
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 * Biſhop Burnet, who ſaw beth the Catacombs of Rome and 
Naples, gives us a particular deſcription of the latter, which 
are much more lofty and ſpacious than the former, the al- 
leys being generally about 20 foot broad, and fifteen high; and 
inſtead of three or four rows of niches, as in the Roman 
Catacombe, there are fix or ſeven in thoſe of Naples. But 
the biſhop ſaw no ſigns of any thing intended to cloſe up 
theſe niches when the bodies were hid in them; ſo that they 
muſt have been very unwholeſome ſtinking places, where ſome 
thouſands of bodies lay rotting, without any thing to ſhut 
in fo loathſome a ſight and Gnell, for the niches appear to be 
vod tow for coffins, a Me i 8 
As | oe tiles 
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tiles is found the name of the deceaſed perſon; 


and are ſometimes adorned with old moſaic work 


and not only burying their martyrs there in times 
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but frequently a palm-tree, engraven or painted. 
In ſome places there are little grottos or chapels 
hewn out of the rock, going off from the com- 
mon gallery, which have niches all round them; 


or painting: theſe ſeem to have been the burial- 
places of particular families.— As to the opinion 
of the primitive Chriſtians digging theſe caves, 


of perſecution, but afſembling in them for the 
performance of divine ſervice, it is highly impro- 
bable ; for as it is not to be conceived how they 
could carry on ſuch a vaſt work unknown to their 
perſecuting governors, conſidering the multitude 
of hands that muſt have been employed, and the 
mountains of rubbiſh brought out of theſe prodi- 
gious caverns, fo likewiſe it is abſurd to think 
they could hold their aſſemblies amidſt the an- 
noyance of ſo much ſtench and corruption *. It 
is therefore more reaſonable to ſuppoſe (with 
Proteſtant writers in general) that the Catacombs 
were originally the common ſepulchres of the 
ancient Romans, and were not uſed after the cuſ- 
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* This is the ſentiment of the biſhop lately mentioned, 
who tells us, he found the ſteams in the . of Naples 
ſo ſtrong, that though he was as little ſubject to vapours as 
moſt men, yet he had all the day long, after he was in them, 
which was not near an hour, a confuſion, and as it were a 
boiling in his head that diſordered him extremely; whence 
he infers, that if there is now ſo much ſtagnating air there, 
it muſt have been much more ſenſible and intolerable whilſt vaſt 
numbers of bodies were rotting in the niches, The ſame 
relate is of opinion, that the Catacombs were originally the 
urial-places of the antient Romans; but he thinks it unde- 
niable from genuine inſcriptions that have been found in them, 
that they were uſed for the ſame purpoſe by the Chriſtians of 
the fourth and fifth centuries. Noth 
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tom of burning the dead was introduced amongſt 
them, unleſs for ſlaves and the meaner ſort of 
people. 195 | 
HAavinG ſaid ſo much of the antiquities of 
Rome, we muſt be more brief on thoſe of other 
arts of Italy; but ſome of them are too remark- 
able to be paſſed over in ſilence. The noble am- 
phitheatre at Verona is the beſt preſerved: of an 
ſtructure of that kind, the inſide of it being till 
almoſt entire. It is of an oval figure, havi 
forty-four rows of ſeats of white marble, ys 


one over another, each being about eighteen 


inches high and as much in breadth, ſo that the 
whole would conveniently contain 23,000 ſpec- 
tators, 1 90 
THe city of Rimini ſtill ſhews ſeveral monu- 
ments of its ancient ſplendor, particularly a fine 
marble * five arches, begun by Auguſtus and 
finiſhed by Tiberius. A triumphal arch built by 
Auguſtus, which is likewiſe of marble, ſerves at 
preſent for one of its gates, though part of it is 
deſtroyed. There is alſo a Suggeſtum, (looking 
much like the pedeſtal of a pillar) from whence 
Cæſar is ſaid to have harangued his ſoldiers after 
he had paſſed the Rubicon. 

Bur perhaps no part of Italy, except Rome, 
abounds more with remains of antiquity than 


* 
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Laying up the bodies in caves was a very ancient way of 
diſpoſing of the dead, and appears to have been propagated 
by the Phœnicians wherever t ey ſent their colonies. en 
a hero died, or was killed in a foreign expedition, it was 
uſual to bun his body, in order to bein — the aſhes, 
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and thereby oblige the Manes to follow, that ſo his country 
might not be deprived-of the benefit of his tutelage, This 
Mr. Monro thinks was the original of burning the dead, 

which by degrees became common to all who could bear the 


expence. 
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the neighbourhood of Pozzuoli and Baia, amongſt 
which are ſeveral pillars ſtanding in the bay, in 
a great depth of water, which are commonly 
reckoned a part of Caligula's bridge, though ſome 
of our moſt judicious travellers have made it ap- 
pear, they ſupported the arches of a ftrong and 
ſtately mole built for the defence and convenience 
of the harbour, Be this as it may, the work muſt 
have been prodigious ; as is alſo the Piſcina mira- 
bilis, or Wonderful Fiſh-pond, which ſeems to 
have been a reſervoir of water, ſupported by eight 
and forty large pillars, all hewn out of the rock. 
It is 150 paces long, thirty high, and forty broad, 
and is laid over with old plaiſter now as hard as 
ſtone itſelf. Some aſcribe this work to Nero, 
though others ſay it was built by Agrippa, to- 
preſerve water for the uſe of his navy. — The 
other curioſities in this neighbourhood are the 
Centum Camerz, or Hundred Chambers, being a 
great number of large rooms cut out of à rock, 
and covered over with plaiſter; the houſe and ſe- 
pulchre of Agrippina, the mother of Nero; that 
of Virgil; the ruins of the ſeat of Hortenſius, of 
an amphitheatre and a circus; the grottos alrea- 
dy deſcribed, and many others, on which we 
have not room to enlarge. / | 
BEeroRe we leave this ſubject we ought to 
take notice of the noble remnant of the Via Ap- 
pia, which runs along for about thirty miles be- 
tween Rome and Naples. This highway, which 
was begun in the conſulate of Appius Claudius. 
Czcus, from whom it takes its name, extended 
quite from Rome to Brunduſium, (now Brindiſi) 
upwards of three hundred miles, and was more 
frequented by perſons of quality among the an- 
cient Romans than any other in Italy. It is 
twelve foot broad, E chiefly of blue ſtones 
. 3 of 
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of a cubical form, each fide meaſuring à foot 
and a half. The ſtrength of this pavement appears 
from its long duration, for it has now laſted above 
two thouſand years, and is ſor ſeveral miles to- 
gether as entire as when it was firſt made. — The 
Via Flaminia was another famous road of this 
nature, extending northwards from Rome to Ri- 
mini. Some remains of it are ſtill to be ſeen, . 
(but not ſo entire as the Via Appia) from whence 
it appears to have been paved with broad flints 
and pebbles, having on each fide a border of ſtone. 
From this account of the antiquities: of Italy, 
we proceed to deſcribe ſome of its cathedrals and 
other ſtructures, which, compared with thoſe al- 
ready mentioned, may be ranked amongſt. its 
WES WY 04% 2; gc y WW 
HE cathedral church of St. Peter in Rome, is 
1 eſteemed a maſter-pieee of modern architec- 
ture, and ſtrikes the ſpeclator with admiration and 
pleaſing aſtoniſhment. The circular area which 
lies before this magnificent ediſice is en ſſed 
by a beautiful periſtyle or colonnade, ing 
of 284 marble pillars of the Doric order, which 
ſupport an architrave, adorned with a vaſt num 
ber af ſtatues of ſaints and rs. The obe- 
Iifk alt mentioned, and a fountain on 
each ſide of it, are great additions to the beauty 
of this ſpacious court, from whence there is a 
flight of ſteps to a grand platform or terrace, that 
leads into the lofty portico before the church. 
Over this portico, which is ſupported by pillars 
three ſathoms in circumference, are the ſtatues of 
our Saviour, and the twelve Apoſtles ; and there 


is a fine balcony, wherein the pages are crowned 
in view of all the people. I * _ | 
| x. £ church, 
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church, as well as the cupola, which is adorned 
with curious moſaic work, is ſuſtained by large 
ſquare pillars like thoſe of St. Paul's; and un- 
der the middle of the cupola ſtands the high al- 
tar, which is ninety feet in height, being a kind 
of pavilion ſupported by four wreathed columns 
of braſs, adorned with foliage, and on the top of 
the canopy are four angels of pilt braſs, holdin 
feſtoons of flowers moſt — carved; — 
between them are figures of children plafing on 
the cornice, We aſcend to the dome by a wind- 
ing ſtair- caſe without ſteps, and from thence to 
the ball by ſtairs not very commodious, which 

lie between the outer and inner dome, The 
height from the pavement to the top of the croſs, 
which is over the ball, is four hundred thirty-two 
feet, and the diameter of the ball eight feet four 
inches, St. Peter's chair is all of braſs gilt, and 
ſupported by four - gigantic figures, repreſenting 
four fathers of the church, with a gilded glory over 
them reaching quite to the roof. Under this 
chair there is an altar, and on each fide are ſtate- 
ly monuments of braſs and marble, of excellent 
workmanſhip. It is ſcarce poſſible to deſcribe the 
riches and 2 of the little chapels and altars, 
round this church; in a word, the gilding, carv-. 
ing, paintings, emboſſed work, braſs and marble 
ſtatues, &c. are fo well contrived and diſpoſed, 
that the abundance occaſions not the leaſt confu- 
| Gon, nor does any thing appear ſuperfluous. But 
among all the ornaments of this cathedral, per- 
haps none deſerve our attention more than the 
moſaic pictures ®, which repreſent a great ma- 
. | ny 
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Moſaic Work, is an aſſemblage of little pieces of glaG, 
marble, precious ſtones; woods, or the like, of various co- 
24 loursg 
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ny pieces of-ſcripture: and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory; 
and exceed any thing. of that kind that ever 
was done by the ancients. ee 
Mx. Smollet, ſpeaking of this church, in his 

travels through Italy, ſays, “ The 'piazza'is al- 
« together ſublime. The double colonade on 
ec each ſide extending in a ſemi- circular ſweep, 
the ſtupendous Egyptian obeliſk, the two foun- 
« tains, the portico, aud the admirable fagade of 
ce the church, form ſuch an aſſemblage of mag- 
«© nificent objects, as cannot fail to impreſs the 
«. mind with awe and admiration: but the church 
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lours, cut ſquare and cemented on à ground of plaiſter, 
&c. imitating the natural colours and degradations of paint - 
ing. In this ſenſe it includes marquetry or inlaid work, va- 
neering, &c. but in its more proper and reſtrained ſenſe it 
only takes in works of ſtone, metals, and glaſs, thoſe of 
wood being diſtinguiſhed by the name of Marquetry. The 
moſaic of marble, which at preſent is moſt in uſe, ſerves for 
the pavements of churches and palaces, and the incruſtation 
of the walls of the ſame edifices ; but that of precious ſtones 
is ſo expenſvey that it is ſeldom uſed unleſs in ſmall works, 
ſuch as ornaments: for altar-pieces, rich tables, &c. The 
moſaic work ſo much · admired in St. Peter's at Rome is done 
with coloured glaſs, which kind, though now little uſed, ia 
of a ſurprizing durableneſs and luſtre. It is laid on a fort of 
plaiſter compoſed of lime, fine brick-duſt, gum-tragacanth, 
the whites of eggs, and other ingredients; the pieces of glaſs 
being ranged with ſo much juſtneſs, and the light and ſhadow 
ſo well obſerved, that they appear as ſmooth as a table of marble, 
and as finiſhed as a __ in Freſco, with this adyantage, that 
they have a fire luſtre, and will laſt almoſt for ever, where- 
As time effaces all other kinds of painting.— There is ano- 
ther ſort of moſaic work, of a more modern invention than 
any of the former, made with a kind of Gypſum or Tale 
found in the ſtone quarries near Paris. Of this Tale, calcined 
in a kiln, beaten in a mortar, and ſifted, they form a fort of 
artificial marbles, umitating precious ſtones, and of theſe com- 
pot a moſaic work, little inferior to the natural ſtones, ei- 
her in point of durableneſs or luſtre, * 
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would have produced a ſtill greater effect 
had it been detached entirely from the 'build- 
ings of the Vatican, It would then have been 
a maſter-piece of architecture, complete in all 
its parts, intire and perfect: whereas, at pre- 
. it is no more than a beautiful Wender at- 
_ — to a vaſt undigeſted and irregular pile of 

— ing. The great picture of moſaic work, 
2 = of St. Peter's bark, toſſed by the 
_ „which appear over the gate of the 
: urch, though rude in compariſon with mo- 

ern pieces, are nevertheleſs great curioſities, 
when conſidered as the work of Giotto. But I 
oy not at all pleaſed, ſays he, with the famous 
, tue of the dead Chriſt in his mother's Jap, 

y Michael Angelo. The figure of Chriſt is 
as much emaciated, as if he had died of a 
— 5 gona beſides, there is ſomething in- 

elicate, not to ſay indecent, in the attitude 
and deſign of a man's body ſtark naked, Iying 


upon the knees of a woman.— The altar o 


St. Peter's choir, notwithſtanding all | 
naments which have been laviſh hen b f 
= more than a heap of puerile finery, better 
apted to an Indian Pagod, than to. a temple 
built upon the principles of the Greek archi- 
tecture. The four Coloſſal figures that ſupport 
the chair, are both clumſy and diſproportioned. 
: The tribune of the great altar, conſiſting 
of four wreathed braſs pillars, gilt, ſupporting 
a canopy, is doubtleſs very magnificent, if not 
2 with ſculpture, fluting, foliage, 
eſtoons, and figures of boys and angels, which, 


with the hundred and twenty-two lamps of 


ſilver, continually burnin 
g below, ſerve rather 
to dazzle the eyes, and kindle the deyotion of 
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the ignorant vulgar, than to excite the admi- 
< ration of a judicious obſetver, 

« THERE is nothing, I believe, in this 0 
* mous ſtructure, ſo worthy of applauſe, as the 
«© admirable ſymme 3 and proportion of its parts. 
Notyithſtanding all the carving, gilding, baſ- 
<< ſo-relievos, medallions, urns, ſtatues, columns, 
© and pictures, with which it abounds, it does 
« not, on the whole, appear over-crowded _ 
«. ornaments. When you firſt enter, your 
is filled ſo equally _ 3 that — <0 
% appears ſtupe he church ſeems 
4 — — than it really is. The 
$6 2 of children, that ſupport the fonts of 
60 water, when obſerved from the door, ſeem 
50 — of the natural ſize; but as you draw 
he — you perceive they are gigantic. In the 
© ſame manner, the figures of the doves, with 
& olive branches in their beaks, which are re- 
„ preſented on the wall, appear to be within 
„ your reach; but as you approach them, they 
e recede to a conſiderable height, as if ey 
„% had flown upwards to avoid being taken.“ 

NEN to St. Peter's, the cathedral church of 
Milan is by ſome reckoned the moſt magnificent 
ſtructure in Italy. It is a vaſt Gothic edifice, a- 
bout five hundred feet in length, and two hun- 
dred in breadth," and is all of marble, A hun- 
dred and ſixty pillars of white marble ſupport its 
ſtately roof, eaeh of them valued at ten thouſand 
crowns. The choir is wainfcotted, and adorned 
with beautiful carved work, repreſenting the hiſ- 
tories of the Goſpel. The bigh altar is very ſump- 
tuous and majeſtic ; and here are two noble brazen 
pulpits, each of them running round a large pil- 
lar like a balcony, and ſupported by * figures 
of the ſame metal. As to the ſtatues about this 

church, 


a critical nicety. 
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church, their number is prodigious, many . of 
them as big as the life, and ſome of exquiſite 
workmanſhip ; but thoſe who-make them amount 
to eleven thouſand, muſt include in the computa- 
tion every particular figure in the hiſtory-pieces, 
and all thoſe ſmall ones that are frequently placed 
about the larger ſtatues. | ator „ 
THe Cathedral of Florence is one of the moſt 
ſuperb and beautiful ſtructures in Europe, the 
walls and pavement being of marble, of various 
colours. It is four hundred and eighty feet long, 


and three hundred and eighty feet high to the top 
a 


of the croſs. , The cupola is lofty and of a vaſt 
circumference, being the firſt of the kind that 
ever was built in Europe, from whenee St. Peter's 
at Rome was copied. The painting on the inſide 
of it repreſents the Reſurrection and the Laſt 
Judgment: and the body of the church is like» 
wiſe adorned with the fineſt paintings, ſculptures, 
and a vaſt number of ſtately monuments. The 


bell-tower or ſteeple, detached from the church, 


is much admired, being a hundred and eighty 
feet high, all of fine marble of ſeveral colours, 
and adorned with a great variety of curious carv- 
ings and figures, The Baptiſtery, which ſtands 
before the church, was anciently a temple of 


Mars, and is now remarkable for its three brazen 


gates, on which ſeveral pieces of feripture-hiſtory 


are ſo exquiſitely repreſented in baſs-relief, that 
Michael Angelo uſed to ſay, They were worthy 


of being the gates of Paradiſe “. 


a9 


* Theſe gates were the work of Laurentio Cion, an took 


him up fifty years in finiſhing. - *iſhop Burnet ſays, they are 


the beſt of the kind in the world, and adds, that the hit- 
- tories are ented with ſo much exaQneſs, the work is ſo 


natural, and yet fo fine, that a curious man might find en- 
tertainment for many days, if he would examine them with 
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are done by the great 


* 
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"HERE we cannot forbear taking notice of the 


Chapel of St. Laurence (adjoiningtaithe cd} 
ate church of the fame name) which is the burial- 
place of the Medicean family, and is uni 


allowed to be the fineſt and moſt coſtly. piece of 
work in the whole world. This chapel 3s an oc- 


togon, having a ſpacious cupola for its roof, and 
its walls are incruſted with jaſper, agate, lapis 


| tazuli, oriental alabaſter, and other rich materials. 


All round it are the tombs of the great dukes of 
Tuſcany, compoſed of porphyry, granite, and 
the moſt precious marbles; and on-each tomb is 
a column of jaſper, with a ducal crown on the 
top of it, enriched with variety of jewels. Above 
theſe tombs the ſtatues of the great dukes are 
placed in niches, all of braſs gilt, and large as 
the life. In the middle of each face of the octo- 
gon riſes a double pilaſter of jaſper; and on the 


pedeſtal of each are ſeveral emblematical figures, 


curiouſly wrought with precious ſtones. The 
pavement is of the fineſt marble, and the roof 
adorned with lapis lazuli of the brighteſt blue, 
and ſpangled with ſtars and veins of gold. This 


ſplendid and ſumptuous ſtructure was begun above 


a hundred years ago, but is not yet finiſhed, tho” 


it has already coſt many millions ſterling. © 


Tu Cathedral of Piſa is one of the moſt re- 
gular, beautiful, and lightſome pieces of Gothic 
building to be ſeen in Europe. The choir is of 


the fineſt marble, and the roof is ſupported by 


eighty columns of the ſame ſtone, all of one ſolid 


piece, being part of the ſpoils taken by the Piſans 


in their eaſtern expeditions, when the Republic 
was in a flouriſhing condition. The pavement is 
of marble,” of different colours, curiouſly inter- 
mixt; and the paintings, eſpecially of the choir, 
kt maſters: The three 1 
* ä ; © 
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* 
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of this church, which are of braſs, are exquiſitely 
wrought with the hiſtory of our Saviour's birth, 
life and paſſion,  'The Babtiſtery is a fine marble 
ſtructure, ſhaped like the cupola of St. Peter's 
at Rome, and ſupported | by beautiful pillars. 
But we muſt not forget the celebrated i 
tower or ſteeple, which is of a round form, a 
hundred and eighty-ecight feet high, and was built 
fo on purpoſe (as ſome ſay) to ſhew the {kill of 
the architect. Others affirm, that it only deceives 
the eye, and is really upright; but the truth is, 
dne part of the foundation ſunk ſoon after the 
tower was built, whence it acquired that incli- 
nation ſo much talked of, which is not only viſi- 
ble to the eye, but has been often; proved by let- 
ting down a line and plummet from the top to 
the bottom. b 1 14 2 
» AMONG8T- the. Cathedrals of Italy, that of 
Sienna in particular deſerves our attention, which 
is really a maſter- piece in the Gothic kind, and 
may be viewed with pleaſure after St. Peter's it- 
ſelf. The walls, both within and without, are 
faced with marble of different colours; and the 
roof is azure, ſprinkled with ſtars of gold. The 
portico of this church is very magnificent; and 
the whole fabric is adorned with variety of excel- 
lent ſtatues, buſts, &c. and particularly with the 
heads of above a hundred and ſeventy popes in 
alabaſter. The windows are formed by a multi- 
tude of little pillars retiring one behind another, 
and the large. columns are carved with fruit and 
foliage from the bottom to the very top. But a- 
bove all, the pavement of the church is exqui- 
ſitely fine, being compoſed. of marble of various 
colours, forming a ſort of -moſaic work, wherein 
is repreſented in a moſt lively manner the ſtory of 
Abraham going to ſacrifice his ſon, the p — 
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of the Iſraelites through the Red Sea, and othef 
hiſtories of the Old Teſtament. In order to pre» 


ferve this beautiful work; they cover it with 
boards, which are eafily taken up to RP the 


curioſity of ftran a 10 
x4 ng a blamendla end. 


Ir might perhaps be thought 
fion, if we ſhould ſay nothing of the famous 


church of St. Mark in Venice, which is built af- 
ter the Grecian manner, almoſt ſquare, and co- 
vered with four domes or cupolas ; but it is nei- 
ther very large nor lofty; The whole is ſupport- 
ed b 2 Pillars of fine marble, a beautiful 
dalultrade runs round the top of it, and the fron- 
tiſpiece is adorned with columns of porphyry and 
aſper. The high altar is a maſter-piece of its 
new and the back of it is embelliſhed * with a vaſt 
number of curious pictures, enamelled after the 
Grecian . ſet in — mo enriched with pre- 
cious ſtones, inc Ire tity of moſaic work, 
with which the — — of this church 
is adorned, is very much admired, having now 
laſted near ſeven hundred years without any dis 
minution of its beauty. 

To the churches already deſcribed we ſhall on- 
ly add the cathedral of Loretto, which is a moſt 
magnificent fabric, built in the form of a croſs, 
and adorned with a vaſt variety of ſtatues and 
paintings by the greateſt maſters. The cupola is 
a bold and lofty one, ſupported by twelve ſtately 
pillars, which are covered with paintings ; and the 
doors of the church, which are ſaid to be of Co- 
rinthian braſs , are curiouſly wrought with baſs- 


| reliefs, 
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This n metal is ſaid to have been formed * the 
immenſe 2 of gold, ſilver, and copper, that were 
run together by the violence of the cenflagragens 

When 


melted an 
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reliofs, ' repreſenting ſeveral pieces of ſcripture 
hiſtory. But this ch 


urch is moſt famous for the 
Santa Caſa, or Holy Houſe, which ſtands in the 
middle of it, and occaſions a vaſt reſort of pil- 
grims from all parts of Europe d. This houſe or 
apartment is about thirty feet long and thirteen 
broad, and the walls appear to be of brick, ce- 
mented _ common lime and ſand — to 
the roof and pavement, are acknowledged to 
be of modern — At the weſt end of 
it is a little window; and at the eaſt end, over 
the chimney, is placed a cedar- ſtatue of the Vir- 
gin, holding the infant Jeſus in her right arm. 
The ſtatue is about four feet high, and uſually 
adorned with 2 mantle of gold brocade embroi- 
dered with precious ſtones; and on its breaſt hangs 
a rich fleece of jewels, with a collar and croſs of 
the ſame materials. - But the moſt ſplendid and 
coftly of all the Virgun's array is her triple crown, 
which, with a little one for her child, was pre- 
ſented to her by Lewis XIII. of France. They 


—_—_—_—. 
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when L. Mummius ſacked and burnt the city of Corinth, 
146 years before the birth of our Saviour. Thoſe who 
ak of it accurately, diſtinguiſh it into three kinds: in the 
ſt, gold was the preyailing metal; in the ſecond, ſilver; 
and in the third, gold, filver and copper were equally blended. 
We ſhall not trouble the reader with a long hiſtory of 
this Holy Houſe, but only inform him, that it is faid to be the 
ſame in which the Bleſſed Virgin was born, where ſhe received 
the ſalutation of the angel, and brought up her ſon Jeſus til} 
he was twelye years off age : that when the Turks became 
maſters of the Holy Land, it was tranſlated from Nazareth 
into Dalmatia by angels, who afterwards carried it croſs the 
Adriatic into the territory of Recanati, a few miles from Lo- 
retto; from whence they ſoon removed it a third time, and 
laſtiy fixed it in its preſent ſituation. , To do honour to this 
houſe the ſtately church was built, in which it now remains 
incloſed. * 
are 


| 
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are both of maſſy gold, and are enriched with dia- 
monds of immenſe value, which dazzle the eyes 
of the beholders. Round the niche, wherein the 
ſtatue is placed, a row of precious ſtones of dif- 
ferent kinds is ſo diſpoſed, as to form a ſort of 
rainbow of various colours. Twelve lamps of 
maſly gold, ſaid to weigh thirty - ſeven pounds 
each, hang before the ſtatue; and before the al- 
tar hangs one of a much larger fize, remarkable 
for the excellency of the workmanſhip, which 
was a preſent from the Republic of Venice. This 
altar is of pure beaten ſilver, preſented by one of 
the dukes of Tuſcany.—As to the treaſury of this 
celebrated place, it is filled with riches ſ 
all imagination. It is a long room or gallery, 
with a vaulted roof adorned with excellent paint- 
ings; on one ſide whereof are ſeventeen or eigh- 
teen large preſſes with folding-doors, the repoſi- 
tories of gold, diamonds, and whatever elſe is va- 
Juable, being the offerings of emperors, kings, 
princes, &c. for ſeveral ages paſt, Silver (as Mr. 
Addiſon obſerves) can ſcarce find admiſſion here, 


and gold looks but poorly among ſuch an incre- 


dible number of precious ſtones. It is ſurpriſing 
to ſee the coſtly ſervices for the altar, conſiſting 
of lapis lazuli, amber, agate, coral and cryſtal. 
In one preſs there is a ſpread- eagle covered with 
diamonds; in another, the images of our Savi- 
our and the Samaritan woman in gold; and there 
is an altar - cloth enriched With jewels, valued at 
a hundred and forty thouſand crowns. In this 
treaſury are likewiſe kept the ich habits of the 
Virgin, of which, ſhe, has a change at leaſt for 


every day in the year. — But it would be endleſs 


to enumerate all the valuable curioſities that are 
heaped up here from all parts of Chriſtendom; 
and having ſaid enough of the ſacred ſtructures, 
7. | wwe 
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we proceed to give a brief account of ſome of the 
fineſt palaces in Italy: rt. 

Wr ſhalt begin with the Pope's palace of the 
Vatican, his uſual reſidence, at leaſt in winter; 
which, if not the moſt beautiful, is in ſome re- 
ſpects the moſt celebrated in Europe. It ſtands 
near St. Peter's chureh, and is a very large and 
lofty building, but extremely irregular; or rather 
it may be reckoned a heap of good pieces of 
architecture ill joined together. Some affirm that 
it contains above twelve thouſand rooms, ' cloſets, 
&c. but of this we can ſay nothing with certainty, 
though perhaps the conjecture is not much beyond 
the truth. It is ſufficient to ſay in general that it 
ts a palace fit for the greateſt monarch upon earth; 
and though the outfide has nothing that raiſes our 
admiration, the infide makes us ample amends, 
for we are aftoniſhed at the grandeur of the apart- 
ments and the beauty of the paintings, wherein 
the greateſt maſters of italy have diſplayed their 
art. In the great hall, or Sala Regia, where the 
Pope gives audience to ambaſſadors, there is an 
admirable piece of the celebrated Raphael's, repre- 
ſenting Leo in his pontifical habit, meeting Attila 
king of the Huns ; and Michael Angelo has out- 
done himſelf in the Converſion of St. Paul. The 
fame hand has inimitably drawn the Laſt Judg- 
ment in a chapel adjoining to this hall, which is 
likewiſe admired for the beauty of its ſtructure; 


The Pleaſure-houſe, called the Belvidere, abounds 


alſo with excellent paintings, and its gardens are 
very delightful, being laid out in pleaſant walks, 
md otubpd with fountains, caſcades, grottos, &c. 
together with a great variety of antique ſtatues, 
many of them of excellent workmanſhip, parti 
cularly that of Venus coming out of a bath, a dy- 
ing Cleopatra, and Laocoon with his two. ſons 
2 


and 


—— — 
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© the other palaces 
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and ſerpents twiſting about them, cut out of one 


block of marble. But the famous library, with 


the building that contains it, en the atten- 
tion of a ſt more than all the other beautics 
of the Vatican. The ſtructure is finely painted 
both within and without, and the library itſelf 
is perhaps the nobleſt collection in the world, 
both of printed books and manuſcripts, eſpecially 
the latter, having been much augmented by the 
library of the Elector Palatine from Heidelberg, 
that of the duke of Urbino, and that of Chriſtina 
Queen of Sweden. A Hebrew Bible, the Four 
Goſpels written by the hand of St. Chryſoſtom, 
2 Virgil and a Terence about fourteen. hundred 
years old, are to be feen amongſt the ancient ma- 
nuſcripts ; of which indeed there is a ſurprizing 
number, in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Arabic, Chal- 
dean,and ſeyeral other languages,ſome of them re- 
markable for the curious manner in which theyare 
written, and others for their ſcarcity and antiquity. 
I would take up too much time to deſcribe 
belonging to the Pope, or te the 
noble families in Rome, — of mT are ex- 
ceeding beautiful and ificent. From this 
city therefore let us ſtep to Florence, and take a 
view of the palace of Pitti, the uſual reſi 


_ dence of the great dukes of Tuſcany. This New 
Palace, as it us called, is built in the Ruſtic man- 


ner, which, as well as the Tuſcan order, owes 
its original to this country. The front towards 


the ſtreet has a range of twenty-two large win- 


dows in each ſtory, with ſine pillars on the ſides 
of them, and other proper ornaments z. but the 
court or area within is ſo ſmall, that one cannot 
ſtand in it conveniently to view the building to 
the beſt ad The beſt front is next the 


gardens, where the columns of the firk tory w 
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of the Doric order, thoſe of the middle Ionic, and 
the third Corinthian. The duke's apartments are 
very richly furniſhed, and adorned with exquiſite 

intings; but nothing in Florence is ſo much 
admired as the famous gallery of the old palace, 
which is filled with a collection of pictures and 
ſtatues perhaps the moſt curious and valuable in 
the world. One ſide of the gallery is a continued 
window, under which are ranged fine marble fta- 
tues of the Roman emperors and ancient heroes, 
and above it are the pictures of the moſt learned 
men of diſferent ages and countries. The oppo- 
ſite fide is covered with the pictures of the Medicean 
family, and thoſe of the moſt celebrated generals, 
ancient and modern. Amongſt the buſts of the 
emperors are thoſe of Caligula, Otho, Pertinax, 
and ſeveral others, which are uncommon, and al- 
moſt fingularintheirkind ; and many of thoſe which 
are more common deſerve particular notice for the 
excellence of the ſculpture, as thoſe of Auguſtus, 
Veſpaſian, and Marcus Aurelius. There is alſo 
an admirable buſt of Alexander the Great look- 
ing up to Heaven, in whoſe countenance the ſculp- 
tor ſeems to have expreſſed his concern for want 
of new worlds to conquer. 'The entire figure 
of a veſtal virgin, with the ſacred fire qe } 
before her, is a curious piece of antiquity ; and 
ſo is a Morpheous in touch-ſtone , being the 
figure of a boy aſleep with a bundle of poppies. 
in his hand, in which manner that deity is uſually 


—— 


This is a Black, ſmooth, gloſſy kind of marble, for- 
merly found in Lydia and Ethiopia, and called by the ancients 
Lapis Lydius and Baſaltes. According to Plmy, the famed 
ſtatue of Memnon at Thebes was made of this ſtone, and 
moſt of the antique Egyptian figures are apparently of the 
fame. It is called Touch-ftone by the ; as being 
uſed in trying the goodneſs of gold and ſilver. 6 
2 2 repreſented 
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repreſented by ancient ſtatuaries. There are 
likewiſe in this gallery a Narciſſus, a Flora, a 
Gladiator, and many other-ſtatues, to the number 
of three hundred or upwards, valuable for their 
antiquity and excellent workmanſhip.— Nor is 
this all: there are ſix or ſeven rooms adjoining 
to the gallery, which are filled with all manner 
of curioſities. One of them contains a collection 
of idols, ſepulchral lamps, taliſmans *, medals, 
and other antiquities of the like nature, Ano- 
ther, called the Mathematical Chamber, has a 
globe and ſphere, each of them ſeven feet in dia- 
meter; and a third is covered with the fineſt paint- 
ings, But the moſt valuable things are kept in a 
room that is commonly. ſhewn laſt to ſtrangers, 
over which is a little dome or. cupola lined with 
mother of pearl, and the floor is inlaid with mar- 
ble of various colours. Here is the famous large 
diamond, weighing 139 carats, and reckoned worth 
about 200, ooo l. ſterling. Here is alſo a cabinet 
full of veſſels of agate, cornelian, porphyry, co- 
ral, rock-chryſtal, &c. and a large table inlaid 
With oriental jaſper, rubies, topazes, and other 
precious ſtones. This room likewiſe contains a 
great variety of ſelect pictures and ſtatues, and 
amongſt the latter is the celebrated one of Ve- 
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»FTaliſmans are the figures of the heavenly ſigns, con- 
ſtellations, or planets, — on ſtone or metal, to which 
ſome aſtrologers aſcribe wonderful virtues, particularly that 
of drawingdown the influence of the celeſtial bodies. There 
are alſo magical taliſmans, which bear very extraordinary fi- 
gures, with ſuperſtitious words and names of angels. The an- 
cient taliſmans of the Samothracians were pieces of iron form- 
ed into images and ſet in rings, which were reckoned preſer- 
vatives againſt all' evils. Some rabbins maintain, that the 
braſen ſerpent, raiſed by Moſes in the-wilderneſs, was a ta- 
liſman, * f f N F 
| nus, 
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nus, (commonly called Venus of Medjcis) the 
delicate ſhape and beauty whereof charm eve 


ſpectator, and are confeſſedly beyond deſcription. 


HERE it may not be amiſs to take notice of 
one of theduke's country-palaces, called Pratolino, 
not ſo much on account of the ſtructure itſelf, 
(though very grand and beautiful) as to give the 
reader a ſpecimen. of the fine water-works:of the 
Italians, which are no where ſeen in greater per- 
fection than in the gardens of this ducal Villa. 
Hete is a noble grotto, of which the roof alone is 
ſaid to have coſt thirty thouſand ducats, being all 
of coral, mother of pearl, and other coſtly mate- 
rials, The walls are lined with the ſame, and 
the pilaſters are adorned with an organ, which by 
means of water plays ſeveral tunes , whilſt the 

Pan joins his pipe to the muſick, and is an- 
wered by the warbling of a great variety of arti- 
ficial birds, In the baſon there is a large dolphin 
carrying 2 naked woman on his back, and ſwim- 
ming about, with ſeveral other figures, all moy- 
ing as if alive. In another grotto Galatea comes 
out of a door in a ſea-chariot, and returns again 
the ſame way, after having ſailed a while upon 
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Hydraulic Organs, which play by means of water, are 
to be — 9 in „ Por whence they have 
been introduced into France and ſome other countries. The 
invention however is not modern; for Cteſibus of Alexan- 
dria, who lived in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, 1s ſaid to 
have firſt contrived organs that played by compreſſing the air 
with water, as is ſtill practiſed, Archimedes and Vitru- 
vius have left us deſcriptions, of the hydraulic organ; and we 
find the figure of one on the\reverſe of, a large medallion of 
Valentinian, with two men, one on the right, the other on the 
left, ſeeming to pump the water which plays it, and to liſten 
to its ſound, It conſiſis of eight pipes, on a round 
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the water, In one place an angel gives us a tune 
upon a trumpet; in another a clown carries a diſh 
of water to a ſerpent, who lifts up his head and 
drinks it: here ſmiths are at work, there mill; 
are going; and a great many other curioſities of 
this kind, all moved by water, may be ſeen in the 
grottos of theſe delightful . 8 
- THERE are ſeveral beautiful lakes in the 
dutchy of Milan, the principal of which is Lago 
di Locarno, or Lago Maggiore, which is ſixty- 
five Italian miles in length, and in moſt places 
fix broad. It is every where environed with hills, 
covered with vineyards, and plantations of cheſ- 
nut-trees ; and along the banks are fine rows of 
trees and walks, ar with vine branches. This 
beautiful proſpect is heightened by large natural 
caſcades falling from the mountains. In this lake 
are the two celebrated iſlands, Ifola Madre, and 
Iſola Bella, the former belonging to count Boro- 
meo, and the latter to the emperor. Theſe two 
iſlands have been compared to two pyramids of 
ſweatmeats, adorned with green feſtoons and 
flowers. At one end of the garden of the Iſola 
Bella, are ten terraces, the perpendicular height 
of which, taken together, is ſixty German ells 
above the height of the water. Thefe terraces 
decreaſe proportionably in- their circuit, as they 
rife towards the top of the hill, where an oblong 
area, paved with fine ſtone, and ſurrounded with 
a balluſtrade, affords a moſt delightful proſp̃ect. 
It is in length from forty-five to fifty common 
paces ; and on every {ide ſtands a range of marble 
ſtatues of a gigantic fize. Round every terrace 
is a pleaſant walk, and at the four angles, are 
large ſtatues and pyramids placed alternately. The 
Ifola Bella was no longer ago than the middle of 
the laſt century, only a barren rock, to -which 
a every 
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every baſket of earth, and whatever is found there, 
muſt have been 8 at a prodigious expence. 
The garden of * * has — 5 ſouth two 
round towers, in which are very lofty a "nts 
adorned with red and bl:ck eefrvig r 
vered gallery, ſupported by ſtone columns, and 
ſhaded with lemon trees. Towards the eaſt is a 
delightful walk of large orange trees, diſpoſed in 
four or five rows, with a grove of olives, and a 
caſcade that falls down about twenty ſteps. In 
the palace is a multitude of fine paintings, vaſes, 
buſts, and other curiofities; and on going from 
the houſe towards the garden, the is mmo- 
diately refreſhed with the mingled odours of fruits 
and flowers. The firſt contre-eſpalier, conſiſts of 
bergamot, lemon, - and citron trees ; next to this 
appears a high range of orange *rees, beyond 
which you come to a lofty grotto, adorned, with 
ſtatues, and water-works. Over its centre is an 
unicorn of an enormous ſize, in a ſpringing atti« 
tude, with a Cupid on his back. 

THE other iſland named Iſola Madre has ſe- 
ven terraces, which are high, but ſloping. This 
is alſo formed into a beautiful garden, from its be- 
ing originally no more than a high perpendicular 
rock, and ſikewiſe contains a palace, adorned 
with paintings. The garden abounds with beau- 
ties, particularly eſpaliers of citron and orange 
trees, groves of cedar, laurel, ſtatues and other. de- 
corations. It contains a great number of phea- 
ſants, and recalls to one's mind the fabulous de- 
ſeriptions that have been given of enchanted 
gore and iſlands, The ſhores of both iſlands are 
et round with painted flower- pots; and when any 
foreign prince comes in the night, or makes ſome 
Kay eee 
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lights of all colours, which exhibit, a very glori- 
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' PERRAPs we have dwelt tog-long on the ſub- 
ject of buildings, but we cannot leave it with- 
out mentioning,a.nobleman's ſeat about two miles 
from Milan, which produces ſuch a. ſurprizing 
echo as can ſcarce. be equalled in the world *. 
Mr. Addiſon tells us, that upon firing a, piſtol 
he had the ſound returned fifty-ſix times, though 
the air was then foggy, and therefore not proper 
for making the experiment to the beſt advantage. 
At firſt the repetitions were very quick, but the 
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This echo is of the multiple or tautological kind, re- 
turning one ſound ſeveral times ſucceſſively, fo as to make 
one clap of the hands ſeem like many, one ha like a laugh- 
ter, or one inſtrument like ſeveral of the ſame kind, imitat- 
ing each other: and by placing certain echoing bodies in ſuch 

a. manner that any note y ſhall be returned in thirds, 

fifths, and eighths, a muſical room may be fo contrived, that 
not only one violin played therein ſhall ſeem many of the 
ſame ſort and fize, but even a concert of different inftruments. 
— Thoſe echoes which return the voice but once are called 
ſingle ; whereof ſome are tonical, only returning a voice 
when modulated into ſome particular muſical tone. Others, 
that repeat many ſyllables or words, are termed polyſyllabi- 
cal; of which kind; is the fine echo in . Woodſtock park, 
which Dr. Plott aſſures us will return ſeventeen ſyllables diſ- 
tinctly in the day-time, and in the night twenty. Barthius 
hkewiſe, in his notes on Statius's Thebais, -mentions an echo 
near Bingen in Germany, which would repeat words ſeven- 
teen times, as he himſelf had proved; and what .is very 
ſtrange in this echo, the perſon who ſpeaks is ſcarce heard at 
all, but the repetition moſt clearly, and always in ſurprizing 
varieties, the echo ſeeming ſometimes to approach nearer, 
and ſometimes to retire-to'a greater diſtance;—Vitruvius tells 
us, that in ſeveral of Greece and Italy there were brazen 
veſſels artfully ranged under the ſeats of the theatres, to ren- 


der the ſound of the actors voices more clear, and make a 
kind of echo; by which means, of the prodigious number 
of perſons preſent, every one might hear with caſe and plea- 
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otervals. were greater in proportion. as the ſound 
decayed, Nothing like ſuch, an echo, it ſeems, 
was deſigned by the architect, but it is occaſioned 
by two parallel walls of a conſiderable length, 
between which the ſound is reverberated from 
one to the other till the undulation is quite ſpent. 
Others tell us, that the ſound of one muſical in- 
ſtrument in this place will ſeem like a great num 
ber of inſtruments playing together in concert. 

WE ſhall conclude this article with a ſhort de- 
ſeription of the famous bridge at Venice called the 
Rialto, which is allowed on all hands to be one 
of the fineſt in Europe. It was built in the year 
I 591 on the deſi ign of the celebrated Michael 
Angelo, and is ſaid to have coſt 250,000, ducats. 
It conſiſts of one ſingle arch, all of marble, has 
rails on each ſide, and two rows of ſhops in the 
middle, The Dimenſions of this bridge. are 4s 
ls, follows : the compaſs of the arch is, juſt one third 
he part of a circle; the width of it bo the level _ 
ts, the water, from one extremity to the other, is 
| ninety-five feet, and the height of it twenty-four, 
ce —Many other fine ſtructures of this kind "_ 
ti be mentioned, but leſt we ſhould. tire the r 


k, and 1 our limits, we muſt Prager to ano- 
il- the el ſubject. | 

us 
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at 1 has been obſerved by Mr. Addiſon, Dr. 
Buſching, and other authors of gu 7 cri 
Is tion, that, It we conſider that the 's domi- 
en nions conſiſt, in general, of a very fortile and ex- 
n- cellent ſoil ; that his harbours, both on the Me- 
a diterranean and the Adriatic, are adyantageouſly 
ſituated for trade; that he receives conſiderable 
ſums from Spain, Germany, and other countries 
Is Vo. II. E belonging 
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belonging to foreign princes, which might be 
ſuppoſe to enable him to eaſe his o] n ſubject: ; 
that his country is viſited by a multitude of fo- 
reigners, who ſpend a great deal of money in it; 
and that on account of the ſuppoſed ſacredneſs of 
his perſon and character, his government ſhould 
ſeem beſt calculated for the welfare of ſubjects; 
and on conſidering alfo the long peace that has 
reigned in Italy, any one would be apt to imagine, 
that this country could not fail of being extremely 
fWuriſhing; but upon the lighteſt inipefion, we 
muſt ſee that this is far from being the caſe. The 
country is very ill cultivated, poor, and thin of 
inhabitants, the city of Bologna above excepted, 
Manufactures and trade are ſtagnated; and did 


not the bounty of Providence furniſh the inhabi- 


tants with figs, dates, almonds, olives, and other 
fruits, Which grow without culture, their indo- 
lence would abſolutely ſtarve them, Their want- 
ing the ſpirit of induſtry, is the leſs wonderful, 
as they are conſcious that if they acquire much, 
much will be taken from them. The many holi- 
days, which are an impediment to trade and buſi- 
neſs; and the multitude of young ſturdy beggars, 
ſtrolling about under the title of pilgrims, inſtead 
of increaſing the common ſtock, by their labqur 
and induſtry, lie as a dead weight on their fellow- 
ſubjects; and conſume that charity which ought 
to ſupport the aged, the ſick, and decrepid, The 
many convents, which are neſts of drones, that 
prevent-the- idieaſs of inhabitants, the inconceiv- 


able wealth · in the churches and convents, lying 
dormant, without the leaſt advantage to the pub- 
lie; and the inquiſition, which will not permit 
the want of inhabitants to be ſupplied by thoſe 
of any other religion, are ſome of the great cauſes 
of the wretched: condition of the papal dominions. 
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But there are others attended with fill more fatal 
conſequences: no Chriſtian government, equals in 
rizour the papal, Which wields both the temporal 
and ſpiritual ſword. '- Nothing is fo monſtrous as 
the paſſion by which moſt Popes, Cardinals, and 
other great 'Prelates, have ſhewn far enrichinz 
their nephews and relations, and nothing ſo vain 
as the ambition of gaining. a great name by the 
founding of churches and convents, The regulars 
vie with each other in the number, ſplendor, and 
riches of their religious houfes and churches, 
while the money is generally extracted from the 
bowels of the poor inhabitants for the ſupport of 
their frivolous rivalſhip. On conſidering theſe 
various cauſes, we ſhall be no longer ſurprized, 
that there is in no part of. Europe, a people more 
wretched than the Pope's temporal ſubjects. 
'EvERy country has perhaps. fome vices, to 
which the inhabitants are peculiarly addicted; 
and it is maintained by travellers of the greateſt re- 
putation, that in Italy murder is conſidered in a 
very different light from what it is in other coun- 
tries. If a robbery be committed in the ſtreets 
or market places, in any of the towns of this 
country, and the people are called to ſtop the 
thief,” there is always aſſiſtance at hand to purſue 
the criminal ; but upon crying murder, no body 
offers to ſtir, ' and the aan faves himſelf by fly- 
ing unmoleſted to a church, convent, or other aſy- 
lum, where the. villain receives all poſſible aſſiſ- 
tance to enable him to eſcape the hands of the 
civil power. © I remember, ſays Mr. Keyſler, a 
«.poſtition, who once droye.me, was treache- 
« roufly ſtabbed at the poſt houſe of Piſtoia; and 
<« though the fact was committed in the pr« ſcnce 
«.of more than ten perſons, not one of them 
« ſtirred a foot tor ſeize or purſue the murderer.” 
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Vr it muſt be conſeſſed that the Italians are 
polite, affable, and ingenious; they endeavour to 
recommend themſelves by their wiſdom, obſervirig 

a juſt medium between the ſtately gravity of the 
98 and the airy levity of the French. Ihey 
have a warm ſenſe of gratitude, and upon all oc- 
caſions are ready and willing to return an obliga- 
tion, . tho" ever ſo ſmall ; but oncthe other hand, 
they are jealous and revengeful. They are ex- 
tremely nice in all the punctilios of civility, and 
no people are more profuſe of ſtrained compli- 
ments and pompous titles; never PORE: upon 
perſons, either 3 or abſent,” | © 

TRE nobility ware Epi nary! uſually laviſh their 
money on e eg, ſtatues, 
and gardens: embelliſhed with ths the greateſt art; 
but are not attentive to rural beauties,. which are 
neglected. bin ay little regard to a ſplendid 
rale, and the in ale nee of the luxuries common 
in the reſt of Tanes They uſually ſleep about 
two hours after dinner, which is but a flight 
meal, in compariſon with r ae Theſe 

laſt, they begin with roaſt meats, and end with 
ſoups. ; Boiled: ſnails; fried in oil, on ſerved up 
with oil and pepper, and the hinder part of frogs 
are eſteemed erz and. many r of fowl 
are here eaten op great, which the poor, 
among us, you a touch, as Kites, mag- 
pies, hawks; and jackdaws. 

As the 3 ical day throu out the Whole 
Chriſtian world begins at wida t it is very ex- | 
traordinary- that the. civil day bid not com- 
mence at Reme with the eceſeſiaſtical, and that 
Italy alone ſhould, in this particular, differ from 
all oa reſt of Europe. The Italians begin count- 
ing the hours in a ſeries of twenty-four, from the 
end of the day, an . time impoſſible to be 

determined; 


re 
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determined; hence, at Rome, and almoſt through · 
out all Italy, they 'courit every day at noon, 
different. from the day before. At Rome, in 

the ſolſtice of June, the clock ſtrikes ſixteen at 

the hour: of noon; but in the winter ſolſtice in 

December, -ninetcen. As the length of the day, 

eſpecially when taken from the twilight of the 

evening before, to that of the next day, differs 

from one day to another, ſeveral minutes, in order 

to avoid every day meddling with their clocks, they 

have conceived, that they ought to wait till the 

differenee ſhould amount to about fifteen minutes; 

and that they may act conformably to this regula- 

tion, all the clocks of the city make a fkip of a 

quarter of an hour on a day appointed, ſometimes 

at the end of eight days, ſometimes at the end of 
fifteen, and ſometimes after an interval of ſtx 

weeks. For this purpoſe a printed almanack in- 

forms ws, that from the Tuxteenth of February, 
for inſtance, to the twenty-fonrth, it will be noon 
at à quarter pdſt eighteen; but that on the twenty- 

fourth, it will be noon at eighteen: o'clock, pre- 
eiſely, and continue fo till the ſixth of March, 
&c. That from the firſt of June till the thir- 

teenth of July, the hour of noon is to be reckon- 
el at ſixteen clock; on the thirteenth of Jaly, 
at ſixteen and a quarter; and To on through the 
reſt of the months, inſomuch, that in the ſpace of 
a whole year, the time of noon 'vaties from fifteen 
to eighteen ; and that not * 5 inſenfible pro- 
greſſion from one day to another, but by ſkipp 


a quarter of an hour between a fixed day, a 
the day after, at the end of eight or fifteen, and 


ſometimes after an uniform march of forty days. 
However, the emperor, in his Tufcan territories, 
and the infant duſce of Parma, in his, have with- 
in theſe few years ordered, that the hours there 

SH E 3 - ſhould 
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ſhould. be reckoned conformably to the cuſtom 
univerſally received throughout the reft, of Europe. 
Ox of the amuſements of Rome is horſe- 
races, a diyerſion ,nown no where, but in the 
dominions of Great Britain and Italy; but the 
difference in which this is performed, is very 
great. In . inſtead of being under the ma- 
nagement of their riders, they are trained up to, 
run alone; on the ſides, and along the back, 
cy have leathern ſtraps, ſtuck on with pitch, 


tion, and AY cruelly ſtick one of theſe ' prickly 
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Patriarch of the city on his left; the ſenators 
follow; and being ſeated in their places, the ad- 
mital, who fits at the helm, makes a ſignal, upon 
which the muſie ſtrikes up, and the ſlaves begin to 
row the veſlel, amidſt the firing of great guns and 
the ringing of bells. The Bucentaur is followed 
by ſeveral thouſand barks and gondolas, a great 
number of galleys finely ornamented, and the 
ſplendid yatchts of the foreign Ambaſſadors; and 
being arrived at a ſmall iſland, about two miles 
from the city, the Patriarch pours ſome: holy wa- 
ter into the ſea, and then the Doge, through an 
aperture near his ſeat, drops into it a gold ring, 
laying in Latin, We eſpouſe thee, O ſea, in token 
of our real and perpetual dominion over | thee. 
This ceremony is no ſooner performed, than the 
barges tack about, and row to the church of St. 
Nicholas in a neighbouring iſland,” where the 
Patriarch in perſon celebrates a folemn maſs; 
after which a log a in the ſame pompous 
manner, to the ducal palace, where the compan 
is magnificently entertained, This whimſical 
privilege of marrying the fea, was granted the 
republic by Pope Alexander the Third, for their 
good offices in raiſing him to the Pontiſical dig- 
nity. The ſolemnity of the day is concluded, by 
| a rowing match between all the barges and gon 
a dolas that accompany; the Doge in the morning, 
in which they row againſt one another with ſuch 
force, that many of them are overſet, and turn 
keel upwards. : an 

Tux Carnaval always begins at Venice on the 
ſecond holiday in Chriſtmas, and laſts til! Lent, 
during which time there is an univerſal, change 
of dreſs, cuſtoms, and laws. The faces of every 
body are concealed under a whimſical variety of 
wa" the play-houſes and gaming-houſes are 
: E open, 
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aft marks of diſtinAtion 52 ſet aſide, an 
all'm move and a8. on- un . . 
mony, conſtraint, care, b de. and S. 
deſty and decorum, ſeem baniſhed" from 4 
ive place to joy, liberty, folly and licentibul- 
— The piazza of St! Mark, and tit other 
moſt public parts of the city, are flled-With 72 
ſhops; and the ſtages of jugglers, tumblers; 8 
dancers, puppet-ihews, mountebanks, and 
tune - tellers; and the whole city is crowded wich 
courtenans from all parts of Italy. The plays 
and operas are the fineſt part of the dibefſions of 
the ſeaſon; but the cuſtom of going riaſked gives 
ſuch a bandle to indecent liberties, that dei eney 
ſeems totally extinguiſhed. ' The Ridottos, where 
_ play at baſſet, are opened at the fame Ae 
and ten or twelve" rooms may be ſeen with gaming 
tables in each, crowded with ladies of nd ae 
gameſters, arid courtezans. They have 
certain rooms where ſweetmeats and lig des 1e 
ſold. Exery pe perſon thus maſked, provided he be 
well dreſſed, bas the Uberty f talking" to the la- 
dies of the hipheſt quality; for nobody, not even 
the 'huſband*himſelf, ta es notice” ab that tie 
of what is laid to his wie the maſk being eſteem- 
ed ſacred. — „er n kon! 
Tur Carnaval at Rome affords a more agree- 
able entertainment to perſons of an gebe fr 


than that of Venice; arid ſhould à proſtitute dare 
to appear in the fine ſtieet called the Corſo, he 
being diſcovered would"expoſe" her to very Frere 
treatment. ' WF — 
Auons the public entertainments at Naples. 
one 6f the moſt extrabrdinary is the on 
with four triumphal cars, on Nos four Sund 


immediately ing Lent;' — The br 
the ſecond with fleſh, "rhe ti alle 


pip e thir % 2 * 
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and the fourth with, fiſh. . "Thoſe proviſions are 


18 up very high with muſicians 1 at the 
by armed men, till the popu- 


plunder them. 

Bor what Lo aL the greateſt concourſe to Na- 
ples, is a caſtle, built en (nia; to the rules of 
fortification, and faced all over with pieces of 
beef,” bacon, hams, geefe, bens eys, and other 
proviſions. This welcome ele is exhibited 
onee 2 year, and on each fide of he caſtle is a 
* e e 0455 wine, during the whole 

js A foldiers'is p _ fo reftrain the 

the populace till the appearance of the 


Vice eee ws. Dade 


the 
Ar Mos every day i is exhibited at Naples, a 

proceliton intended tefs to excite devotion, than 
to raiſe a fund for penitent proftitutes, who hav- 
mg. quitted their abandoned way of life, have 
entered a convent; in order, the more effectually 
to exeite the charity of the ſpeQators, they ſelect, 
the moſt beautiful of theſt penitents, who walk 
two abreaſt, bare · ſooted through the city, kneel- 
ing down at particular places, where they ac- 
knowledge their paſt wickedneſs, and fing peni- 
tential hymns, while an ecclefiaftic and a lay aſ- 


fiſtant, receive the contributions of the people, in 
a purſe 


faſtened to the end of a ſtick. On theſe 
occaſions, __ wear a violet coloured: gown, tied 
round the with a cord of the ſame colour. 
Their heads are ſhaved;. and covered with a blue 
veil, ſo thin, as to afford a ſighit of che charms of 
youth and beauty, which are eus powerful i in- 
N tõ a liberal contribution. * 

T 7 roper to mention amo iari- 
ties of Naples, the manner Fr — that 
City, Site ſnow, whick is uſed there inſtead of ice, 
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becauſe. it is. ſuppoſed to cool any liquor ſooner, 
There js a ſurprizing quantity of it annually con- 
ſumed; for in hot weather, they dtink very few 
: 158 and not even vater without it: thus it is 
uſed by every body, from the higheſt to the low- 
eſt, and is in a manner conſidered as one of the 
neceſſaries of life ; ſp. that a ſcarcity; of ſnow 
would occaſion a mutiny as much as. a dearth of 
corn in any other country. To prevent this, the 
king of Spain ſold the monopoly of it to certain 
perſons, who are obliged to furniſh the city with 
jt all the year round, at ſo much the pound. For 
this purpoſe, they make uſe of a high mountain 
at about eighteen miles diſtance, in which they 
have ſeveral pits. There they employ many poor 
people, at the Pages ſeaſon of the year, to roll 
in vaſt balls of ſnow, which they ram together, 
and cover from the ſun, Out of, theſe reſervoirs 
of ſnow, they cut lumps as they have occaſion for 
them, and fend them on aſſes to the ſea-ſide, 
where they are carried off in boats, and diſtribut- 
ed to ſeveral ſhops, at a ſettled price, from which 
the whole city of Naples is ſupplied. 
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ARTS, MAnuFAcTUREs,' &c. 

NP all che manufactures of Italy, that of ſilk 
may be reckoned, the principal, which, em- 
ploys a vaſt numbet of hands in Genoa, Milan 

ologna, Venice, Florence, Lucca, Naples, and 
other cities. Genoa is particularly remarkable 
for its velvets, gold and ſilver brocades, fine point, 
(or Jace wrought with a needle) and alſo; for its 
per, of whick large quantities have been ſent to 
ngland ; but the late war, in which the repub- 
lick was unhappily engaged, has been a great in- 


terruption to her commerce and manufactures. _ 
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Tux Artificers of Milan, befides their wrought 
Gl," are famous fot' their hard. wares ; and their 


works ei of which they ſometimes make 
looking-glalle yp; Cyliges inches long, are very 
much Aamir. eſcia ſeems pretty much to re- 


ſemble our Birmingham, being the moſt noted 
town in Italy for its manufactures of iron and fteel, 
eſpecially fire- arms. They alſo make abun- 
dance ry ſwords, knives, and all ſorts of cutlery- 
ware; and their myenfetture of linen- eloth is not 
inconſiderable. 

Tur duchy of Parma was ſormetiy famous for 


- its fine cheeſe, called Parmeſan, which was in 


high requeſt all over Europe; but it is now far 
outdone by the territory of Lodi, where they breed 
great numbers of cattle, and make excellent 
cheeſes of a monſtrous ſize, ſome of them being 
as big as a mill-ſtone, and weighing above. five 
hundred: pounds, The Lodeſan j is allo noted for 
a ſine ſort of earthen ware, not inferior to that 
of Delft in Holland. 

Tu Venetians for a long time excelled all 
Europe in the glaſs manufacture, and were eſpe- 
cially famed for making the beſt Iook ing: glaſſes 
in the world; but the Engliſh and French have 
found out the art of making them to much preat- 
er perfection. Their celebrated glaſs-houſes, from 
whence Europe uſed to be ſupplied, are at a little 
town called Murano, on an iſland about a mile 
from Venice; and though the demand they have 
for this brittle commodity: be not near ſo great as 
formerly, they are ſtill ſuppoſed to vend annually 
as much as amounts to 200,000, crowns.; It mull 
be acknowledged. they are very dextrous in work- 
ing the glaſs into all manner of forms, ſuch. as 
ſhips with their guns and rigging, caſtles with 
their_ cannon ns draw-bridges, poets 

6 e. 
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-glaſs,. 1 wool 7 Fee 
li and French, it al eee in a for- 
met chapter ; and . not be 
diſplealed to hate a int the mann 
of blowing Wund 'q 77925 dick "name is 
comprehended out drinking-glaſſes, bottles 
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HEN the matter contained in the.m ting- 
pots is ſufficient! Vitrified, the oper rator fakes * 
2705 on, Which is a hollow tube about. two 


a half on it into the pot, and 
park turns it hon 9 ns the metal 
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ſticks to the iton, e“ a glutinous or clammy 
1 For each glaſs or veſltlhe dips four times, 

rel mph 26 $ the end of his in ument, to 
whic the glaſs adheres, on a piece of iron placed 
over à veſſel of water, the coolneſs whereof more 
ly conſolidates the. glaſs, ahd diſpo ſes it to 
bind the better with the e taken Tai by the 
next dip of the inſtrument. Having taken up 

matter enough by theſe dippings,' the workm 

begins to blow gently through the iron, by whi 
he raiſes or lengthens it much like the blowing up 
a bladder; and to give it a poliſh, he rolls it to 
and fro on a ſmooth ſtone or Werde. This done, 
he blows a ſecond time, and forms the bunch or 
belly of the veſſel, the matter aſſuming the figure 
of a gourd, Weide of eighteen inches in diameter, 
4 he 15 2 is repeated as often as the operator 
inks nece ary; and in order to lengthen and 
Fl Fthe glaſs, he 0 Whirls the iron round 
his fed When the vellcl is blown into this 
form, it is ſometimes returned to the fire, where 
le ad ee, of If th ; 725 which it is 9 
t and coo d i the de require it, the 
f eh e work- 
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ke the bowl 
a in %a iron inſtrument, 59d the 
thereby made is widened by a ond, 'w hich, is 
Wr PS 195 255 the veſſel its b e * 
a 
carry it again 
dee e 
puts a finiſhin 
= to the bowl ne, turning it with a circular mo- 
tion, which. he increaſes in. proportion. as. the bowl 
opens and enlarges. Nothing now remains but 
to 1 r in che yr RE to Fa and 
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From this deſcription the reader may form fore og 

the manner of blowing glaſs veſſels of different kinds, but 
the dexterity and pins Regt whe, work is perform. 
ed — pennt de conceived by 5 ſeit id hier hen t 3 7 

1 to obſerve, how ns 0 melted , obeys 

blaſt of the artiſt ; how it ſwells, Rar 115 117 
into 2 bottle, a bowl, a cup, or othe x velſe] ; 1 e turns ĩt 
and twiſts it, makes it round 28 A ball, or flat as a wafer; 
tiow he : cuts it with Killaz like a piece of cloth, tings 
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We read of à very ſi and curious manu- 
facture of what they eall Sea Wool ox Fiſh Wool, 
made at Reggio in Calabria, and alſo at Palermo 
and other tons in Sicily. On thoſe. coaſts they 
take à kind of muſcle, whoſe ſhell (accor- 
ding to Martiniere) is covered with hair, which 
being ſoaked and waſhed in freſh water, is card- 
ed, ſpun, and knit into ſtockings, caps, gloves, 
waiſtcoats, and other ſorts of apparel ; which, 
though lighter than ſilk or cotton, are conſiderably 
warmer. But we rather apprehend (from other 
accounts) that the ſhell of this fiſh is not hairy, 
but that the animal ſhoots out a great many fine 
threads or, ſtrings from its tongue, whereby it 
faſtens itſelf to the rocks or ſand, and of theſe 
threads the Sicilians form ſtuffs of incomparable 
As it is one part of our deſign to take notice of 
the moſt remarkable diſcoveries made by the inha- 
bitants of the countries we ſpeak of, it ſeems 


proper, before we leave Italy, to give a ſhort ac- 
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faſhions it into a thouſand pretty fancies, or into convenient 
neat vaſes for preſerving liquors, for which purpoſe it ſerves 
better than the moſt precious metals,-The various uſes of 
glaſs are almoſt innumerable, but one of the moſt common, 
and perhaps the moſt ſerviceable of all, is that of makin 

windows to our houſes. Inſtead of Tplitting fone into if 
Laminz or plates, in order to render it tranſparent, as was 
the practice of the ancients ; inſtead of uſing canvas or linen 
which intercepts our view and hinders the free tranſmiſſion of 
the light; or inſtead of making lattices, which leaves us cx-. 
poſed to the cold, wind, and rain; how much more conve- 


nient is it (as an ingenious author ablerves) to have windows. 


of glaſs, which, though ſufficiently denſe and compact, to 
defend us againſt the inclemency of the weather, are ſo pel- 


lucid, as to "tranſmit to us in the middle of our houſes the 
chearful. blaze of day without any diminution of its luſtre, 
and to lay open to our fight the whole proſpect of nature 
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count of the diſcovery of America by the famous 
Chriſtopher Columbus, a' native of the ſtate of 
Genoa, and of the celebrated aſtronomer Galileo. 
_ Cotum guts, who was well ſkilled in aſtrono- 


; Feen „und navigation, had long formed 
225 — — ſearch of a 9 be- 
yond the Atlantic ocean, and had made applica- 
tion to ſeveral European ſtates and 3388 
ticularly our Henry VII, to grant him ſome ſhips 
and money to proceed on his intended voyage. 
After many ſallicitations; he at length obtained the 
deſired aſſiſtance from Ferdinand and Iſabella, then 
king and queen of Spain, who provided him with 
money to ſit out three ſmall ſhips for the expedi- 
tion. This little ſquadron, manned only with 
ninety men, ſet ſail from Palos in Andaluſia, on 
the third of Auguſt 12492, arrived at the Canaries 
the twelfth, and left thoſe: iſlands the firſt of Sep- 
tember, directing their courſe to the weſtward; 
But they had not ſailed above a fortnight in this 
wide ocenn before the men to murmur; for 
obſerving the wind to ſet co y from eaſt to 
weſt, they apprehended there would be no pofli- 
bility of returning, and therefore concluded they 

wſt inevitably. periſh if they miſſed the land they 
were made to expect. Their fears however were 
in ſome meaſure diſſipated on the nineteenth, when 
"Y obſerved ſome birds flying over their ſhips, 
an 
the 
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ſaw abundance of weeds di iving by them on 
twenty-ſecond. Having continued their courſe 
weſtward for ſome time longer, and meeting with 
no land, the ſeamen began again to mutiny, and 
were near upon reſolving to throw their admiral 
oyer-board, and endeavour to return to Europe; 


but happily for Columbus, they were once more 


pacified by ſeeing birds, weeds, and even a ſhrub 
with Done . ie Wharh gave 
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country in the name of their Catholic 
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voyages; to, this new world, which yet has not 
taken its name from him, as one might natural! 
& haue done, but from Amerie Veſ- 
puſio, a Flaramtine * fre who: was fent in 
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account of that diſcovery in the following year at 
Rome; in which, and in ſome other pieces, he 
ventured to aſſert the truth of the Copernican ſyſ- 
tem, and brought ſeveral new arguments to con- 
firm it. Upon this he was cited to appear before 
the inquiſition at Rome, in 1615, where he was 
charged with hereſy, for maintaining that the ſun 
was the centre of our ſyſtem, and that the earth 
turns round on its on axis by a diurnal motion; 
both which propoſitions were declared contrary to 
the word of God; and having been detained by 
the inquiſition at Rome for upwards of a year, 
Cardinal Bellarmine made him promiſe not to de- 
fend this ſyſtem, either by word or writing; but 
Galilio did not keep his word; he went on mak- 
ing new. diſcoveries in the Heavens, and fixteen 
years after, publiſhed' his dialogue on the ſyſ- 
tems of Ptolemy and Copernicus, in which he un- 
dertook to prove, that the ſun was really immove- 
able; and that the earth turned round it. This 
work having made much noiſe, Galilio was again 
cited before the inquiſition at Rome, where in 
1633, he was obliged, by a decree, to abjure his 
„as erroneous and heretical ; and was con- 
emned to remain in priſon, as long as the Cardi- 
nal Inquiſitors ſhould think hit, and his printed 
books were burnt at Rome. They, however, 
ſome time after, were contented with ſending him 
into the dominions of the duke of Tuſcany, 
where he was conſined to the little town of Ar- 
cetri, with its territory. He was the author of 
ſeveral noble inventions and diſcoveries, beſides 
thoſe already mentioned, particularly in aftrono- 


my, he diſcovered the trepidation or vibration of 


the moon; as alſo the inequalities or mountains on 
its ſurface. By the frequent eclipſes of Jupiter's 
latellites, which he valled the Medicean ſtars, — 
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had thoug hts of finding ou out thelongitude, andcom- 
poſed his tables with their motions.” In geometry 
he invented: the Sytloid' or Trochoid, and in me- 
chanics, he firſt found out the exact degree of 
celerity in the deſcent of bodies, by the force 
gravitation; He had likewiſe a aſt for architec- 

ture and painting, and played well on muſical 
— He loſt his ſight two years before 
his death, which happened at Florence in 1642, 
when he was ſeventy-eight years of age. Many 
of his works have een unhappily loſt, by the 
folly: of his wife, who was perſuaded by her Can- 
574 to deliver them to him, in order to be burnt. 
Ir js now time to paſs the Alps, (though, we 
could not eaſily leave Italy ſooner) and take 
view of what, is -moſt curious in the empire * 
Germany, in which we ſhall include Hungary, 
and other dominions belo ing to the houſe of 
Auſtria, as alſo Switzerland, 'which- laſt country 
would ſcarce furniſh matter er enough * a 2 70 
Pratt. wal © Codes, 47 | 
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e CATARACTS, LAKES, 3 
WE are now entering into. countries which 

abound with :mpaeral waters of. various 
qualities; but of all the ſprings of this kind none 


ſeem to have gained a ä 
ER 
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thoſe of dpa or Saw in the biſhoprick of. Li 
which are not only reſorte re le mel 
parte pf+Eurppe, but great, 0 dhe wa- 
ter, ſealed up in battles, are ſent into other coun- 
1252 eſpecially Holland aud "England. © There 
are bye ſptingi in the;town. and e 
which' are more frequented than the ceſt, but the 
waters of the Peuhon ſpring in- the market · place 
are moſt eſteemed, being profefrel by. 8 
1 to all che mineral waters in ar near the 
_ They promgte gigeſtion, ee 
1 the tone of the viſcera, and 
ious in ſeveral:qhronical diſeaſes. The 
1 have a fine monaſtery at Spaw, and 
ge eng, Where the company walk that 
drink the waters, the 2 for -whi 
e of * une, J 17 
4 Tux celebrated Seel yrmant are wud 
of the ſamie nature wet ith thok of Spa, and 
even preferable in many caſes; hut neither theſe 
nor my other mineral waters ſhould be indiſoreet- 
ly uſed without conſulting a phyſician. At the 
proper ſeaſon there is a t reſort of the nobi- 
lity of Germany, as as athers, to drink the 
Pyrmont waters, which are alſo exported abroad 
in large quantities from Bremen, to which place 
_ are carried hy theafiver Weſer®. 
s the waters of Spaw and Pyrmont are in the 
S fe ; repute for drinking, ſo thoſe of Aix-la- 
hapelle 1 are perhaps che moſt noted 
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im Germany; being murh fs: 
| it another nations; The 

pri *baths im thi old tomate the 
the Little Bath anch that of dt, Qürinus, id the 
firſt of Nik: enperor Chafleviagne t60k"de- 


light to batlie with his ſons and nddles; being then 
all in one, N gp is how divided ints' ſeveral 
apartments The ſprings that filis theſe baths 
riſe ſo hot, that they. let Ns ten or twelve” 
hours before they are uſell. hey are impreg- 
nated with nitre and ſulphur, are at firſt un 
ſant to the taſte; and of a diſagreeable ſmell, 
Thoſe in” the new” town; which” are the Roſe” 
Bath; the Poor's Bath, and St. Corneille's, are 
not 16 hot and clear as "the- former, but with" re- 
ſpect to their ſmell and taſte there is not much dif- 
ference, Near the hot ſprings lie ſeveral” cold” 
ones, and thexe is one moderately warm, much re- 
ſorted to in ſummer ideninge, and drank for chro- 
nical* diſraſes. Dr. Blondel, wtio”in a printed 
diſcourſe has made a compariſon between the wa- 
ters of Bath in England and thoſe of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, ſays that bathing in the latter is god 
againſt” convulſions,” palſies, numbneſs, trem- 
blings, gout,” ſclatita, the diſeaſes peviiliar to. 
women, nephritie diſorders,” and to carry off the 
dregs of dad mercury made uſe "of in venereal 
Tho! they ate propereſt for bathing, they 
a Lies drank in ſeverat diſtempers with NY 
particularty in *obſtruQions of the liver, ſpleen, 
and reis, and in the ſcurvy,” jaundice, and drop: 
ſy. - They are excellent againft” ſtubborn” fevers, | 
agues, inveterate cholicks, aſthimas, and cutant- 
ous diſeaſes; they purge the urinary veſſels, diſ- 
charge gravel, relieve melancholy, — Oo are 12 
viceable in various other caſes, or neceſſary 
* enumerated, ge juſt out — 


* town 
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ton are many other hot baths, the water of 
which is clear and pleaſant, without any diſagree- 
able ſmell ; and here people of all ages and con- 


ditions bath Ages not only for health, but for 
The f 7 5 


diverſion. "The ſprings a ee and thoſe 
of the city are ſo plentiful, that it is computed 
they yield every day ſix thouſand tuns of water. 
The firſt ſeaſon for theſe baths begins in May, 
the ſecond in Auguſt, ac Fo 365+ 
Tux town of Baden in Switzerland has been 
long famous for its hot baths, and to them it 
chiefly owes its flouriſhing condition. They are 
about half a mile below the town, andare ſupplied 
from ſeven ſprings by the ſide of the riyer Limmat, 
whoſe waters contain a great deal of ſulphur, with a 
mixture of alum and nitre. They are uſed for 
drinking as well as bathing, and are recommend- 
ed for the -cure of feyers, aſthmas, pains in the 
head, diſorders in the breaſt and bowels, and par- 
ticularly for the diſeaſes to which women are ſub- 


7 Fas hot baths of Baden in Swabia, whoſe 
waters proceed from rocks of ſalt, alum, and 
brimſtone, are reckoned an infallible remedy for 
the cramp, gout, and other- nervous diſtempers, 
on which account they are much frequented. 
Some of them are very hot, particularly one 
called the Kettle, the water: whereof boils and 
ſmoaks as if it were over a furnace.— There is 
another town of the ſame name in Auſtria, whoſe 
hot waters are reſorted to ſeveral months in the 
year for bathing ;. and the German phyſicians re- 
commend them, if drank in time, for the gout, 
| dropſy,. and other chronical diſeaſes s. 
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*.Chtonical is a term applied by phyſicians to a flow diſ- 
eaſe, which laſts a long tune, as an aſthma, droply, 1 
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WI. might mention a great many other towns 

in the countries we are treating of, that are re- 
markahle for their medicinal waters, but one more 
hall ſuffice, namely, Buda in Hungary. The 
baths of this city (according to Dr. Rn are 
the fineſt in Europe for plentiful ſprings and mag- 
nificent buildings. Some of the waters are fit 
either for bathing. or drinking, but ſeveral are ſo 
hot, that they cannot be uſed without. conveying 
them to cool in other baths, or mixing them with 
cold water. They have a ſulphureous ſmell, and 
are of a petrefying quality. Here is a cold bath 
ſo near to a hot one, that a man may at the ſame 
time put one hand into each. —It is ſaid. here are 
fi in ſome baſons or ponds of hot water, which 
being thrown in the neighbouring Danube, or 
other cold water, die immediately. 


Ix the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have an 


account of a ſtrange ſpring near Paderborn in 
Weſtphalia, which loſes itſelf twice in twenty-four 
hburs, but returns with a great noiſe, and with 
ſuch force, that the ſtream turns three mills a lit- 
tle below; for which reaſon ĩt is called the Bolder 
Born, or Boiſterous Spring. There is alſo an ac- 
count of another remarkable ſpring near the ſame 
city, which ſends forth three ſtreams at a little 
diſtance from each other; one of which is limpid, 
blueiſh, luke-warm, and impregnated with vitriol, 
alum, ſulphur, and other minerals; the ſecond 
with much the ſame taſte, but turbid, whitiſh, and 
cold as ice; and the third taſting both ſour and 
ſweet but very clear, and of a greeniſh colour. 


" a A _— —— 
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In den to which | thoſe which are ſpeedy , and haſten to 

a cxiſis, ſuch as fevers, ſmall-pox,. &c. are called acute dii- 

eaſes. 1 | < as Be 
Tur 
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Tur Dirtube;\ the molt confiderable” river in 
Europe, takes its riſe in the. Black Foreſt in Ger- 
5 from wheftee, 10 itß fall into the Black Sea, 

rforins a cohrſe of above 1500 miles at a mo- 
bre computation, Without including its wind- 

and turnings. It has fevetal remarkable cata- 

„ Which is the name we give to thole places 
in a*river where the Wat falls dow Vn à rock 
ot pretipice' wich great noiſe and 10 ſſty. 
The moſt remarkable of theſe cataraQts are the 
Saw Ruffel, or Swines'Snout, near Lintz, ſo cal- 
led from a prominent rock which has "under i it a 
dangerous e and another called Der 
Strudel, Where e falfing of the water makes a 


dfeadful not 
Tt Rhine: andther noble river, bas alſo its 


navigation interrupted by ſeveral. cy 1. 
moſt tous whereof are two in Swit 0 ; 
the ofie near Schaffhauſen, whete the whole 725 
falls feventy bt eig ghty f fobt'; the other at Lauffen, 
about a lea league" 921555 where” the water is preci- 

pitated dowh the rocks with ſuch a prodigious vio- 
lence, that the noiſe may be heard, in a calm 
ni hüt, at the diſtante of twelve or fifteen miles. 
Here the gdods put on ſhore at Schaffhauſen, and 
brought” hither by land, are taken in by other vei- 
ſels to procetd dow the river. 

Bb r aſter all that we have fad concerning the 
ſptings and rivers of Germany, perhaps none of 
the Bac curioſities of "that country is more 
ſurptizing than the 'Zirchnitzer ſea or lake in 
Carniola, ſo called from the neighbouring town 
of Zirchnitz.— This lake is four or five miles in 


length, and about two in breadth®, ſurrounded at 
ſome 


— 


1 This 3 is agreeable to M. "Vane, 8 account in the Phi- 


loſophical 3 but Dr. Brown gives the lake —— 
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fome Jdiſtante- with mountains which are 
full of deer, wild boars, and other game. 
It is commonly ſaid; that in this lake a perſon may 
ſow, and reap, hunt and fiſh; within the ſpace of 
a year; but this is the Jeaſt remarkable circum- 
ſtance in it, and no more than what may be ſaid 
of almoſt any other ſpot that is overflowed in win- 
ter or ſpring. The moſt wonderful circumſtance 
s its ebbing and flowing. The former always 
ppens in a long drought, when it runs off 
through ei B holes at the bottom, which form 
ſo man eddies or whirlpools, Valvaſor mentions 
— ar method of fiſhing in one of theſe holes, 
d ſays, that when the water is entirely run off 
— its ſubgerraneous reſervoirs, the peaſants ven- 
ture with lights into that cavity, Which is in a 
hard rock, three or four fathoms under ground, 
to a, ſolid bottom; whence the water running 
through ſmall holes, as through a ſieve, the 
fiſnes — ar: behind, caught; 115 weren in a meh 
nature. 

Os the firſt appearance of its ebbing 2 bell is 
rung at Cirknitz, upon which all the peaſants in 
the neighbouri villages, with the utmoſt dili- 
gence, prepate * tiſhing; for the greateſt part 
of the. ſiſh generally go off at the beginning of 
the-ebb,. — ſeldom till the water is conſide- 
rably decreaſed. Above a hundred peaſants never 
fail to exert themſelves on this oœcaſion, and both 
men and women promiſguouſly run into the lake 
ſtripped quite naked, though Dach the magiſtrates 
and a have uſed their utmoſt endeavours to 


2 — — ͥ — — 3 


doubly, "Py N there 5 is alſd ſom e little difference 
— ob * with reſpe to at time of the wa- 
—— 


again, which the 2 fixes abſolute 
lig che. 3 9142"; ; 
Vor. ſuppreſs 
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ſuppreſs this indecent cuſtom, particularly on a0 
count of the young lay-brothers of a neighbour. 
ing convent who have the privilege of fiſhing there ; 
and notwithſtanding the prohibitions of the fathers, 
leave the convent to ſee this uncommon ſpectacle. 
| The \peaſants however, are not obſerved to be 
ilty of more lewdneſs at theſe times than at 
others, when they are cloathed. At theſe ebbings 
an incredible number of pikes, trout, tench, eels, 
_ earp, pearch, &c. are caught in the lake and what 
are not conſumed; or Wiſpoſed of while els” are 

Tubven the whole lake is left 4 ex- 
cept two or three pools, yet Mr. Keyſler ſays, 
immediately upon the return of the water, it a- 

bounds in fiſh as much as it did before; und the 
— —.— return with the water are of a + 
3 particularly p ikes weigh or ſix- 
ty — It is alſo — 2 rac it de⸗ 
gins to rain hard, three of the cavities ſpout up 
Water to the height of two or three fathoms, and 
if the rain continues, and is ai ied with vio- 
lent thunder, the water bubbles out of all the 
"holes through which it had been abſorbed, two of 
them excepted, and the whole lake is again filled 
with water in twenty four, and often in ei 
— Sometimes not only fiſh, but live ducks, 
—_— and fiſh in their Homgrks, r bn 
thoſe eavities. 

I a rock on one kdeof the lake; but confiders- 
bly higher than its furface, are two caverns, at 
fome from each other; and when it thun- 
ders the water guſhes out of both, with great 
noiſe and impetuoſity : if this happens in . 
they alſo eject a great many — which 
blind, —— fat, and of : black colour; — 
though they are at firſt almoſt bare of . 

2a tort⸗ 
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> fortnight's time, or at fartheſt before the end of 
October, they are entirely fledged, recover their 
ſight, and fly away. Each of theſe caverns is ſix 
feet high and as many broad; and when the wa- 
ter es out of them, it is in a large column 
of the ſame dimenſions and in a continual ſtream, 
There is à large paſſage in each of theſe caves, 
where a man may walk upright ſor a conſiderable 
way; but it is ſaid that no perſon has ever yet ven- 
tured into them, to ſearch into the nature of the 
inner caves and reſervoir to which theſe apertures 
lead; for there is no certainty, but that in an in- 
ſtant he may be ſurprized by the water ruſhing 
upon him, with the force and rapidity of a fire 
engine. —— — early in the gt rag 
in twenty days time grows upon it, which is 
mowed down, and the bottom afterwards ſown 
with millet: but if the water does not run off 
early, nothing can be ſown; and if it ſoon re- 
turns, as it ſometimes does, the ſeed is loſt: other- 
wiſe after the millet harveſt all manner of game 

M. Valvaſor accounts for the wonderful pha- 
nomena of this lake in the following manner : 
there is (he ſuppoſes) under the bottom of the 


lake another ſubterraneous one, with which it has 


a communication by the ſeveral holes above-men- 
tioned... There is alſo a lake under a nei 
bouring mountain, called Javornick, whoſe ſur- 
face is higher than that of the lake of Zirchaitz, 
and which is poſſibly fed by ſome rivulets that 
bury themſelves under which are common 
in that country. When this upper lake is ſwelled 
by great or ſudden rains, it finds ſeveral caverns 
in the mountain higher than its uſual ſurface, 
through which it flows into the lake under that of 
Zirchnitz, from a" it riſes, Ls, as 
. 2 oles 
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holes in the bottom of that lake; e water 
again falls away, after a long Troupht, When the 
- ſprings that feed the u ber ake under Javornick 
are much decreaſed.” That the waters of theſe 
lakes are carried off by ſubterraneous paſſages, and 
form a river on the other ſide of the mountain, 
M. Valvaſor has alſo made appear beyond diſpute. 
Wx apprehend it will not be difagreeable, if 
to this aceount of the lake of Zirchnitz we ſubjoin 
a few obſervations on the lake of Geneva, which 
in ſeyeral reſpects is one of the moſt remarkable 
in Europe. This lake is ſhaped like a creſcent, 
one of whoſe extremities is eighteen leagues diſ- 
tant from the other, and in the broadeſt part it is 
about five leagues over. Its depth is very ſur- 
izing, being in ſome places, particularly before 
Roles not leſs than five hundred fathoms ; and 
thereabouts, 'it is ſaid, a kind of ifland may be 
ſeen under water. The Rhone enters the lake at 
one of the points of the creſcent, and ifſues out 
at the other, but with this difference, that where- 
as it comes in muddy and'turbid, it alwa 
out ſo pure and clear, that under the bridge of 
Geneva, where the water is twenty-five feet deep 
in ſummer, one may ſee the ſmalleſt ſtones at the 
bottom. This river, upon entering the lake, 
loſes its rapidity, but ſome ſenſible motion is here 
and there obſerved, bywhich its current is.diſtin- 
guiſhed ; and ſoon alter its coming out of the 
Jake it reſumes its rapid courſe, which, as its bed 
becomes narrower, grows conſequently more im- 
A *, ne . is — n in ſum- 
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_ Notwithſtanding hs * of the Rhone, its de 
has been ſomgumes topped by a ſtrong en ſuch 
as happened in che winter of 3645, which not 
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mer than in winter by twelve or fifteen feet, com- 
monly beginning to increaſe about the end of Ja- 
wee and continuing to do ſo till July os Auguſt; | 

hich, is generally attributed to the melting of 
the ſnow, and ice from the neighbouring moun- 
tains, though probably there is a concurrence of 
other cauſes. In calm weather, and even before 
ſun-riſing, the lake ſometimes, appears as if it 
conſiſted of ſeveral pieces different] 
which is thought to proceed from the different, 
images of the adjacent mountains blended toge- 
ther in the water ; and there is one part browner 


than the reſt, which is owing to a 


colourcd, 


ntle agitation 


of the water, cauſed either by a breath of wind 


paſling throug 


at the bottom, imparti 


fiſh, and 


gh it, or (as ſome think) by ſprings 


om ing a tremulous motion to 
the ſur face. The lake is plentifully ſtored with 


t is obſeryable, that the different ſpecies 


ſeem to have cantoned themſelves as it were, and 
to have divided it amongſt them; trouts being on- 
ly found in the current of the Rhone, carp near 
'evay, &c. but ſome fiſhes that are only paſſen- 
ers, and not inhabitants of the lake, ſpread them- 
The trouts taken 


elyes all over. it indifferently. 
here are very large, ſome of them weighing fifty 
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ed the houſes at Geneva, but laid bare the channel of the 
over dry ſhod 


river above the bri 


e, ſo that 


le 


for the ſpace of an hour, after which it reſumed its former 


courſe. Gallaſius in his commentary on Exodus, printed 
1560, relates, that the ſame accident happened at Genera 
en he was miniſter there, a ſouth weſt wind making the 


Rhone recoil into the lake, and affordi 


a dry paſſage for 


an hour together. Another cauſe has allo ſometimes inter- 
the courſe of this river; for in December 1652, the 


ſwelled to ſuch a degree 
but forced the Rhone back into the lak 


teen hours, - 


.. 


13 


Arva, which falls into the Rhone a little below 
, that it not only overflowed its banks, - 
e for the ſpace of four - 


enera, 


pounds 3 | 
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pounds; and ſometimes they catch'pikes of eigh- 
ty pounds weight, and the pound at Geneva is 
: n ounces, Fart 2 27 48! HLH VG r % 
ABov'T half way up a high- weky mountain 
near Adlerfberg in Carniola, P che entrance into 
a large cavern that is divided into a great number 
of ſubterraneous The eye is here de- 


lighted with viewing a multitude of ſparry iſicles 


formed on the arched roof of this vaſt cavern, 
by the exudations of a lapideous or petrifying 
fluid, which forms the moſt beautiful decorations. 
The fides are covered with all kinds of figures 
produced by the fame exudations, to which the 
imagination of the ſpectator gives vatious forms ne- 
ver intended by nature ; ſo that it is not at all 
ſtrange that ſome people ſhould make out dragons, 
heads of horſes, tygers, and other animals. Se- 
veral pillars, which are to be ſeen on each fide, 
procecd from the droppings of the petrifying fluid 
from the top, which form a kind of ſpurry pillars 
on the bottom of the cave; this gradually in- 
creaſes, till at laſt they join the iſicles at the top, 
by meeting it about 2 way, and thus a complete 
nillar is formed. If any one's curioſity ſhould 
carry him fo far, he may rove about two German 
miles in the ſubterraneous paſſages of this cavern. 

Ar the diſtance of about two German miles 
from Adleſberg, is a ſtil} more remarkable cavern, 
named St. Magdalen's cave; The way to it is 
extremely troubleſome, from its being covered 
with ſtones and buſhes ; but the fatigue in Hus 
to it is much over-paid by the ſplendor of the 
fight. You firſt deſcend into à kind of hole be- 
fore you reach the entrance, which reſembles a 
fiſſure in a huge rock cauſed by an earthquake. 
Here the torches are always lighted to conduct 
travellers, the cave being extremely dark, This 

; wonderful 
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wonderful cavery feems as if divided into ſeveral 
large balls and other apartments, The vaſt num- 
ber of * —— n by nature, 
give it a ſupeth appearance ; are as white 
as ſnow, and have à kind of tranſparent luſtre re- 
ſembling white candy. The bottom is of 
the ſama materials, fo that à perſon may imagine 
he is among the = 4s yl ger 
palace, noble pillars. and columns, », partly 
— = og and partly entire. Sparry ificles 
D ee 


places reſembling wax tapers, which appear ex- 


tremely beautiful. for their radiant whiteneſs. But 
Je 50 humble, while he i owing he Fn 
liable 3 r 


Mrs and reste 


YERMANY, and the other countries we are 
of, "abound with metals and mine- 


Among® theſe may be reckoned the Salt-Mines 
near Eperies or Eper in Upper Hungary, which 
fathoms deep, and the ſalt runs in ſuch 


the mine. The colour of the ordi- 
but when it is broke 
as white as if it 
falt is of a delicate 
, and ſome as hard and tranſpa- 
ich is wrought into various 


1% TA WON PERS or 
when boiled, yields a blackiſh ſalt, which they 
give to their eattle. A curious naturaliſt cannot 


which grow like the beard of à goat, but much 
whiter and finer ; but they are not to be found in 
all the cuts, nor at all times, only appearing ac- 
cording to the temperature of the ſeaſon. Theſe 
plumes of ſalt are very brittle, will melt in moiſt 
places, and diſſolve into à volatile oil: but they 
are the pureſt, whiteſt, moſt acid and beautiful 
ſalt that can be imagined. Another thing re- 
markable in this mine is a chapel, big enough 
to contain a hundred people, with an altar, pul- 
pit, ſacriſty, and ſeats, all cut out of a rock of 
ſalt. In this chapel divine ſervice is celebrated 
once a year, a Jeſuit of Eper always preaching 
the ſemon. 

Nt ar Hallein, in the archbiſhoprick of Saltz- 
burg, there is a high mountain, the earth where- 
of is mixed with a ſort of alum or ſalt-petre, which 

ing laid for three or four weeks in large trenches 
filled with freſh water, the earthy part ſubſides, 
and the water is then drawn off and boiled in 
huge iron pans, till it is quite evaporated and 
leaves the ſalt at the bottom. This mountain is 
pierced in a thouſand places, ſo that very good 
guides are ne to conduct ſtrangers who 
the curioſity to viſit the ſubtertaneous labyrinth, 
which is ſeldom done without a great deal of ce- 
remony. Before they enter theſe works, they 
generally repair to a church upon the mountain 
to perform their devotions, after which they 
breakfaſt at a publick houſe near the church, and 
being furniſhed with proper dreſſes and other ne- 
ceſſaries, every one takes a lighted candle or 
torch in his hand, and ſome of the guides go be- 
tore and others. behind the ſpectators, 3 
an 1 mou 
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help admiring in thoſe pits the Flowers of Salt, 
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ſhould be frightened br loſe their way in the diſ- 
mal caverns. After they Have viewed every thing 
remarkable, whi h takes up ſeveral hours, they go 
to Hallein to dine and be merry. 

BETWEEN Saltſburg and Uncken, which are 
about ſixteen; Engliſh miles diſtant, are the Bava- 
rian fſalt-works, at Reichenhall, where the ſalt 
ſpring is called God's Goodneſs. The water is 
raiſed dy two wheels, one of them thirty- ſix feet 
in diameter. On the edges of theſe wheels are 
faſtened ſmall Teathern buckets that throw the 
water up to a high workhouſe; whence half of 
it is conveyed three German miles in leaden pipes 
over high mountains, as far as Traunſtein, where, 
though'it is at ſuch a diſtance from the ſpring, 
more ſalt is made than at Reichenhall. Near this 
ſalt ſpring is a ſtream of freſh water, by the ſwift 
current of which, the wheels and water engines 
are worked. As theſe ſprings are encompaſled 
with hills, and the place, by lying in a valley, in 
danger of being overflowed, an aqueduct was made 
at a prodigious expence, about three hundred years 
ago. This channel is, indeed, an amazing work, 
it running half a league in length under the town 
of Reichenhall, and ſeveral gardens and fields, 
twelve fathoms below the ſurface, What per- 
haps is moſt aſtoniſhing is, that this ſubterraneous 
channel is navigated, and people paſs through it 
in a boat by the help of candles, with ſuch rapi- 
dity, that they get into open day light in a 
quarter of an hour. The water is generall 
between three and four feet deep ; but is often FA 
ſwelled by the rains, as not to leave room for the 

boat with the paſſengers ſitting upright. The 
canal is five feet broad, and every eight of ten 
0 the bottom is cleared of the ſtones Tarried 

hither by the floods, or wantonly thrown down 
F N tfe 
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the ſpiracles of openings, which are raiſed up in 
the form of towers, pen on the top to admit 


the freſh air, and thro ſome of whi * may 
ſpeak with the people on the city walls. The 
roof, which appears as if it would laft for ever, is 
not only formed of free-ſtone, but in many places 
covered with a very hard kind of rozin, as with a 
varniſh, fo that it looks as if it were one entire 
ſolid piece. The deſcent to this, ſubterraneous 
canal, is by the ſteps of a tower near the ſpring. 

BvT we ſhall leave theſe mountains of ſalt to 


take a view of thoſe which contain treafures of 


the moſt valuable Kind, namely, gold and filver, 
conſiderable quantities whereof are found in di- 
wers parts of Germany, and particularly in the 
mines of Hungary. theſe the ric in gold 
is that of Chremnitz, which is about 160 fa- 
thoms deep, is feveral Engliſh miles in length, and 
has been wrought above 500 years. The veins ge- 
nerally run north or eaſt, and the miners direct 
themſelves under ground by a compaſs. Some of 
the paſſages in this mine, cut long ago through 
the rocks, by being diſuſed are quite cloſed up a- 
gain, and others are become very narrow, the 
rocks growing and uniting by degrees, eſpecially 
in moi 
ſiderable ſize, have been ſometimes found in this 
mine; but the gold is generally bedded in a ſort 
of ſtony glebe or ore of ſeveral colours, ſome 
white, ſome black, red, or yellow, ſome white 
with black ſpots in it, which is eſteemed the beſt: 
nay, the common yellow earth of the country 
about Chremnitz affords ſome gold, and has been 
avahed and wrought with confiderable profit. — 
They have various methods of ſeparating the 
gold fram the ore, but the moſt uſual one is this. 
After the pre is broke and pounded very _ 
Fr o5 
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places. Pieces of pure gold, of a con- 
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they lay it upon fine cloths, waſhing and ſtirri 

Kaese the earthy and lighter — — 
aw nd the heavier metalline parts are left be- 
hind. Theſe cloths are afterwards waſhed clean 
in ſeveral tubs, and the water, when ſettled, is 
poured off from its ſediment ; which ſediment is 
again waſhed and ſtirred about, till at length they 
add quickſilver to it kneading it well together, and 
then ing it again in a wooden veſſel. The 
gold and quickſilyer being thus mixed toge- 
ther, they ſtrain off as much of the quickſilver as 
they can, firſt through coarſe, and then through 


| fine cloaths, and the remaining mals is laid upon 


a perforated plate, ſet over a deep pan fixed in the 


„„ alſo put 


quickſilver. This pan is covered over, and 
the cover well luted; and a charcoal fire being 
made upon it, the quickſilver yet remaining in 
the is driven down to that in the bottom 
of pan. The gold is then taken out and 
thrown into the fire, where it undergoes 2 farther 
Or the filver-mines in Hungary, thoſe at 
Schemnits are the moſt noted. They are ſix in 
number, one of which called Trinity mine is ſe- 
venty fathoms deep, and being of an earthy ſoil 
its ore is much eſteemed. In another of thefe 
mines is a large wheel, twelve yards in diameter, 
which is-turned by the fall of ſubterraneous waters, 
and works engines that raiſe the water from the 
bottom of the mines up to the place where the 
heel is fixed ; which water, together with that 
which turns the wheel, runs out at the foot of 2 
hill through an opening cut for that purpoſe. 
The ore that is of a blackiſh colour is reckoned the 
deſt, and much of it is mixed with a ſhining yel- 
low ſubſtance, which, if not in two great quan- 
— F 6 uty, 


the ore found in theſe mines differs in its: mixture, 
o alſo does it in ita richneſa, ſome of it yielding half 
filver (though this is very rare) ſome of it twen- 
ty ounces, and ſome of it not above an ounce in 
a hundred weight. To ſeparate the ſilver the ore 
is melted in a furna pe, from whence the metal runs 
into a pan place d in the earth; before ts and there 
acquires a hard ſcùm or droſs,: which they take 
off, and add lead to the remaining ſilver. ! This 
being again melted in another furnace, the lead, 
and what other mixture may yet remain in the 
filver, ſwims on the top like oil, is blown off by 
bellows, and becomes litharge, which is of a 
paler or deeper colour according to the time it 
continues in the fire, or the degree of heat it un- 
dergd esd. d  & Aa: , a6 Bow eee 
Ix the neighbourhood of Friedberg in Saxony 
there are mines of ſeveral ſorts of metal, and par- 

ticularly ſome of ſilver, which yield ſuch quanti- 
ties, that the elector's profit ariſing from them is 
ſaid to amount to 130, ooo pounds per annum. The 
chief of theſe mines is above 200 fathoms deep, 
and was formerly ſo rich, that an hundred weight 
of ore produced ſixty pounds of filver, but com- 
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* Litharge is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, viz. Litharge of 
Gold, and Litharge of Silver, according as it reſembles thoſe 
metals in calour : not that the one is made from ſilver, and 
the other from gold 3 but the difference ariſes only from its 
having been more or leſs expoſed to the fire, or containing a 
greater or leſs mixture of copper - It is of a drying deter- 
gent, and gently- aſtringent quality, and is frequently 
in external applications, making the baſis of ſeveral plaiſters. 
Potters uſe litharges to give a beautiful gloſs to their ware ; 
and they are alſo uſed by painters, dyers, ſkinners, and gla- 

ziers. * When mixed with wine they give it a ſprightly colour, 
* but render it very unwholeſonmnme. 
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opening of 
: twelfth Century, it has ded Fundy ep 


millions of filver. Theſe mines are ſub jecl to 
dampe, which ſometimes kill the workmen ; and 
the duſt," which ſettles on their, langt. 4 
——_ 1 conſumptions b ut 
vizards wi d eyes, to prevent its paul But i 
them as muchas poſſible e e told 5 
Saxony, as well as in ſome other places, the a 
cover the veins of, ore, and know Lp mac to 
mine, by virtue e wand called Virgil 
airing, *..-, I, 

_- BBSIDES theſe. precious metals; the mines of 


and Hungary afford many other curio 
and N foſſils thoſe of Saxony we ha 


juſt been ſpeaking of, there is found a kind of Sul- 
phur Ore or Fes, which being broken into 
ſmall pieces, and thrown into earthen veſſels plac- 
ed in proper deer the ſulphur contained in 
the ore is melted by the fire, W runs ut through 
a narrow hole into leaden vel nag with OS 
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oY The Vir ala Gina, or | Baculus divinatorius, is oy 
but a forked branch of a war ot} by means whereof ſome 
| cond rin pretend to diſcoyer mines, ſprings, &c. under ground. 
carries it in his hand, walking over Ms 

where he 1 the ore or — to lie, and it is ſaid that 

the efftuyia exhaling from the metals, or vapour from the wa- 
ter, will, cauſe the ſtick, to incline or point to the — 
which is reckoned an infallible ſign of a diſcovery. 
no mention of this Virgula in any author before the — 
century, but ſince that time it has been in frequent uſe, and 
has obtained ſeveral ſine names, ſome calling it Caducens, 
others Aaron's Rod, &c. This artifice-made a great noiſe in 
France towards the end of the laſt century, and its advocates 
endeavoured to account for-it on the principles ſway ant 
cular philoſophy ; but it's now w mn uf 2:4 
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| culles hard tumours; and taken inwardly it is 
 qypromnotes inſenſible perſpiration, 
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being uſually found in flat maſſes of various ſizes, 
and ſometimes in whole ſtrata of a confiderable 
thickneſs. . Sdlphur is atfo found in the form of a 
fine yellow powder, adhering to the ſtones and 
| about the baths of Aix-la-Chapele, thoſe 
of Buda in Hungary, and other / fulphureous 


is likewiſe 
„ Switzerland, and H 
tranſparent pieces of a beauti 
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| brings; in which ſtate it very much reſembles 


e common flower of brimſtone . 
- Narirs Vitriol is .a kind of foſſil ſalt not 
uncommon in the German and Hungarian mines ; 
and particularly in thoſe of Gollar in Saxony, 
there is a fine green vitriol, very bright and tranſ- 
parent, found in the clefts of the rocks in great 
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| tbandance. * In cheſe e + cor 
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kept ror 

till it concretes into a white as Ihe Many a6d 

is tken formed into thoſe large cake in wich 
we receive it from abroad. There & another vitri- 
dl of 'a blueifh which is ſometimes found in 


the mines of Saxony, but more frequentiy in thoſe 
of Hungary and 'Tranſylvaniaz and Dr. Brown 
mentions a red vitriol in 
nitz, which 


mines of Chrem- 
rhaps is the alcitis of the an- 
cients.” T vittiols owe their origin to iron 
or copper, difldlve by the acid of ſulphur and 
water, and again concreted into the forms where- 
in they are found.” The green colour 1s derived 
from iron, 'the blue from copper, and the white 
and red proceed from u mixture of ſome other ſub- 
ſtances. ——As to fatitious vitriols, they are ob- 
tained by various methods from vitriolic waters, 
and ſtones, and from the 
in Saxony, burn the 
ny ore from which the ſulphur has ſeparated, 
(as mentioned above) and putting it into a large 
veſſel, they pour water upon it, which ambibes 
— — and being afterwards boil- 
ed to a certain conſiſtence is let out into coolers, 
where the pureſt part of the vitriol adheres to ſticks 
placed there on pungoſe, and the reſt to the ſides 
and bottom. In the neighbourhood of the- cop- 
per-mines in Hungary, and ſotmetimes in the 
mines themſelves, there are found ſmall ftreams 
of clear vitriolic water *, 9 
iron 
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in taken out again, it ie 
e e of copper} ul 
of Hats T7 1725 9 Chu. 
LOG 998 e 
ee ed to à proper 
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Pe Mat" "Thooting * 5 Penal lg fate 


ting 9 . 111 in Mm 1 125 it 
| | 3} fe and rubbed 

= e it the colour of cop- 
baſis of this vitriol*. 

\ 0 our limits, were we 
Nor all the foffils found in 
any, Hung 5 and Tranſil- 
» biſmuth, orpiment, and 
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308596325 e en 49488 . 8g | 
kobe mrs bs lad been killed. by 
the falling in ef a rock, which had cruſhed both his legs and 
hun gut IMs but a; his Face, e, bis body, and his . were 
pre enfire and free from putrefaCti 35 . of 

-the'vitrio-with Which the wotr wat impregmato 
*.— vid 


taken up in the year 1 729, and was 
miner, N bis gaing down. b Irm into the 


N 1679, ch the man was miſſing and ſuppoſed 
a 19 uns. This account 1 con ed 
by ſeveral others, 7 by an old woman, to whom 


| — — 6 He had therefore lain under ground 
er rr t his 


nr Fo es 5 r e as. hard as horn, had been 
10! uption me vitnolic water. 
*- The alle of vitriol 4 t both in medicine and 


e nee ſurt is tly uſed in col lyriums, 
2 infla a of the . 

When rly purißed, * is à gentle metic. 
Tb | i & — hor ſh "given an excellent be, as 
the m Extperietice} who always apply it — 
— Hs tw 7 
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ſeveral hours to go through them. The g 
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7 great, vatiety, of. 


if itwou in the morning 
to labs, tub, away, * 5 that he 
could; hardy, move. 2. the. ſuperſtitious. 


notions, that are apt SG the minds of the 
ignorant, made him begin to ſuſpect that his tub 
was bewitched ; but at laſt perceiving 4 ſhining 
fluid at the bottom, and not knowing what to 
make of it, he wept to Laubatch, where he ſhew- 
ed it to an apothecary, who, being an artful man, 
diſmifſed him with a ſmall „and bid him 
bting him ſore more of the ſame tuft, 2 
could meet with it. This the cooper fre · 
quently did, being highly pleaſed, with his good, 
luck, till the affair being at laſt made public, fe- 
veral perſons formed themſelves into a ſociety, in 
order to ſearch farther into the quickſilver mine. 
In their poſſeſſion it continued, ti Charles duke of 
Auſtria perceiving the great importance of ſuch 
a work, gave them a {um 5 13 58 co 
penſation for the expences they been at, ka 
took t into his own hands. 08 age — 
Wx are told, that the ſubterraneous 
the mine are ſo extenſive, that it o 1 


perpendicular computing from the en- 
2 of the . eight hundred and forty 

; but as they advance horisontally under à 
05 mountain, the depth would be mpch n, 
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if it was meaſured from the furface of the hill, 
One way of deſeending town the ſhafts is by. a 
bucket ; but 2s ————— 
_— hdes, ples be ftop- 
in 

he other way 7 


 TraT called V is prejared 
Ee Lt — 
mine, in a multitude of littte drops of pure quick- 
flyer. This is alſo to be met with in a kind of 
clay, and ſometimes flows down the paſſage, or 
Ares of the mine in a ſmall continued ſtream, 
arte pouns of Ve tly gathered in fix hours 
thirty-ſix pounds of mercury, which bears 
price than — „ ee, The 
1 from cinnabar, which is the ore 
of quickſilver. This is pounded, waſhed, and 
diftilled in large iron retorts, from whence the 
mercury comes over pute into the receiver, Eight 
hundred wtorts are employed at a time in the 
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of the vaſt quantities of quickfilver procured 
wm. pt by what doctor Brown telle us, that 
when he was there, he ſaw in the caſtle above four 
hundred and ſeventy tons of it in barrels, and in 
another place, neee 
years to diſtil. 

Many of the miners are afMited with 2 ner 
vous diforder, accom | 
blings, ſudden con 
Thoſe are moſt ſubjeRt; 
in the places where virgin mercury is found, 
ng manner infinuates itſelf in- 
to their bodies; ſo that when they go into a warm 
bath, or are put into a profuſe ſweat by ſteam, drops 
of pure mercury have been known to iſſue through 
the pores from all parts of the body, Theſe mines 
are often infeſted with rats and mice, which feed 
on the crumbs of bread, &c. dropped by the mi- 
ners' at their meals. But this ſeldom 
laſts long; for even are ſeized with the like 
convulſive diforders as the men, which foon kills 
them. It is eſteemed a neceſlary precaution for 
every perſon to eat before he delagads into theſe 
[abterrancous regions 5. 


ickſilver which D the an» 
Ky now — to be a moſt excellent wb I when 
tes concretions, even 1 


e i 
ether taken inwardly, of 


Is by. * it di ſcharges the humours by 
inſenſihle ion ; but. its uſual method of operating 
the evacuation of a mucous $aliva, whence it is ile 15 
vation, This is thought * 
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Tux mines of Bohemia and Sileſia yield con- 
ſiderable quantities of gold and ſilver, as well as 
of the baſer metals; but having. ſaid ſo much con- 
oerning the mines of Hungary and 2 we 
need not enlatge on this part of our ſubject. How- 
ever, we ought not to conclude this article with- 
aut obſerying, that Bohemia and Sileſia abound 
more with-agates, garnets, ſapphires, 151 
and other precious ſtones, than any part of Ger- 
many, or indeed of Europe. Of the agate and gar- 
net we have already taken ſome notice in the chap- 
ter which treats of Spain and Portugal; the other 
gems here mentioned require a brief deſcription. 
Tus Sapphire, which ſome call the gem of 
gems; is a very beautiful ſtone, of a deep ſky- 
blue, approaching neareſt to the diamond in luſ- 
tre, tran{patency and hardneſs. This is the fineſt 
and moſt valuable kind of ſapphire, but thoſe of 
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vered for the venereal diſeaſe ; tho! ſeveral eminent ian 
condemn the ice of ſalivating as contributing nothing to 
the cure, the full effect of the medicine being to be had with- 
out putting the patient to that unne torture. Quickſil - 
ver is of D Ar N making looking-glaſſes, 
refining gold, &c. but its effluvig are yery pernicious, as the 

workmen employed about it know by experience : and it is 
obſerved, that the miners, though of the ſtrongeſt conſtitu- 
tions imaginable, ſeldom remain four years in a healthy ſtate, 
but are ſeized with tremblings and palſies, and die in a miſera- 
ble manner, Indeed the fu 1 bu penetrating nature of 
this mineral is very furprizing ; for Dr. Pope tells us, that he 
ſaw a workman in the mines of Friuli, who in half a year's 
time was fo impregnated with the mercury, that putting a 
piece of braſs in his mouth, or rubbing it between his fingers, 
it would turn white as filver. We may add, that by an 
injudicious ufe of quickſilver, whether outwardly or inwardly, 
the nerves are weakened, corrupted, and 99 whence 
tremors, palſies, and too great an attenuation of the fluids, 
which often brings on a fatal ſalivation, ulcers in the mouth 
and throat, and incurable looſeneſſes. e . 
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Bohemia and Sileſia are ſomewhat: ſofter. and of a 


blue | amongſt it. "7 hey are fou 


diameter. 
be perfectly deprived of its colour by fire, ſo as to 
reſemble thoſe which are naturally colourlels, and 
even to paſs for a damdad Sapphires 
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-paler blue,: and are imprope erly called by our Jew- 
ellers Water-Sapphires.... ” Some of "Ys l 


eſe gems 
have no colour at all, being pellucid as the 1 


eſt water, and reſembling a diamond ; and others 
have a white milky caſt, ,with' a flight tinge of 

of various 
forms and ſizes, ſometimes three quarters, of an 
inch, but ſeldom above one ſixth of an inch in 
A Sapphire. of the deepeſt blue 


brought from the Eaſt-Indies are called Oriental, 
and thoſe found in Europe are termed Occidental; 
which latter, though often very beautiful, are in- 
ferior to the former both in luſtre and hardneſs. 
Tus Amethyſt is a gem of a beautiful co- 
fon being a mixture of blue and red, which, as 
either of theſe tinges prevail, form different de- 
rees of purple. dam etimes it is found quite co- 
fourleſs, and whether naturally fo, or diveſted of 
- — means of fire, it is ſcarce to be diſ- 
om a diamond, except by its degree 
of — This gem is found of various ſizes, 
from that of a ſmall vetch, to an inch and a half 
in diameter; and its forms are likewiſe different; 
being ſometimes roundiſh, ſometimes ſhaped like 
a peat, bat moſt commanl. y hexangular and point- 
ed like cryſtals. The rind Amethyſts are ge- 
nerally reckoned the beſt, but ſome of thoſe found 
in Sileſia and Bohemia, as well as in other parts 
of Europe *, are little inferior to thoſe 
"oy the Indies een hardneſs or wg be 
"= Bx ors 


s Ty are not uncommon in Tay; tt the Pyrenean 


8 and theſe of Auvergne in France, afford — 
goo 
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BI 31Dx &'the native ſoſſils we have here men« 

tioned, and many more that might be added, Ger- 

many abounds with thoſe of the extraneous: kind, 
which are bodies of the animal or vegetable 

kingdoms accidentally buried in the earth, ſuch 

2s trees, leaves, herbs, ſhells, teeth and bones of 

Aſhes or land-animals, &c. which are found more 

or Jeſs altered from their original ſtate, according 

to the time they have lain, and the matter wherein 

; 2 have been immerſed. Of theſe adventitious 

s we have given a general account in ſpeak- 

ing of — which affords them in great 

1 abundance; nor ean the reader expect a particu- 

| lar deſeription of them, unleſs in treatiſes written 

on the ſubject. It is not improper, 

| ever, to obſerve, that whole trees, or conſi- 

derable parts of them, are moſt frequently found 

| in'bogs or peat-earth, and ſometimes ſcarce al- 
| tered at all, except in colour, the oaks in parti- 
| 


cular being commonly turned to à jetty black. 
Branches of trees are alſo found in ſtrata 
of clay or tone, and fragments of wood, — 
of oak, are ſometimes met with among gravel, 
and in ſeveral other ſtrata; and many of theſe be- 
ing filled with cryſtalline or ſtony particles, but of 
ſil] retaining the veins of wood, make a beauti- no 
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| ful figure when are poliſhed. Inftances of th, 
1 wood perfectly ified or changed into ſtone, at as 
leaſt to appearance, are not uncommon; though — 
— — IT — — — — are 
good ones; and ſome of the fineſt ſort are dug out of a qu 
mountain near Vic-in Catalonia, where they are lodged a- TI 
mongſt a reddiſh earth in the icular fiſſures of the rock. of 
Some have pretended that the amethyſt worn on the finger, 
or drank in powder, prevents drunkenpeſs, which they ſup- an 
poſe is implied in the name z but this virtue, like many more are 


| aſeribed to gems and other ſtones, is only imaginary. im 
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many ſubſtances have been miſtaken for petrified 
Wood, and preſerved as ſuch in the cabinets of 
the curious. — As to the fmaller plants and leaves 
of trees, they are moſt commonly found: immerſ- 
ed in a black flaty ſtone over the ſtrata of coal, 
but in Germany they are frequently contained in 
a whitiſh, ftone ſomewhat harder eo chalk, as 
well as in ſlaty ſtones of different colours, Theſe 
plants are principally of the fern kind, and what 
is very ſurpriæing, many of them ſeem not to be of 
European — but peculiar to America, and 
* are — — to us — The leaves 

trees frequently found in Germany are 
thoſe of the willow, white thorn, and poplar ; 
alſo the fmall branches of box and thyme, ears of 
barley, and moſſes of various kinds, are there met 
with in ion. We ſhall ſay nothing of 
the ſeveral Tpecies of corals buried in the earth, 
becauſe ſome will not allow them to be extrane- 
dus foſſils, but to have belonged originally to the 
mineral kingdom. Of animal ſubſtances, parti- 
cularly thells, teeth, bones, c. ve find an al- 
moſt infinite variety, and  fometimes complete 
fiſnes, either cloſely bedded in ſtone, or in ſtrata 
of a looſer nature; and amongſt theſe bodies it is 
not uncommon to find in this part of the world 
the ſhells of fiſhes belonging only to diſtant ſeas, 
as well as ſeveral unknown ſpecies. As to land- 
animals, we have perhaps .no inſtances of their 
being found entire in the earth; but parts of them 
are very common, and that in ſuch places and 
quantities as make it really amazing to conſider, 
The tuſks and grinders of elephants, the horns 
of deer, the'teeth of horſes and other quadrupeds, 
and the larger bones of divers kinds of animals, 
are often found looſe in the earth, and ſometimes 
unmerſed in the hardeſt ſtone. Some of * 
N . © 
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the coppery particles they have lain amongſt, be · 
come ſpotted and veined with blue, which colour 
being diffuſed through them by putting them in 2 
gentle fire, they very much reſemble! the native 
turquoiſes, ſo as to deceiye the jewellers them - 
5.25 : and what we call the Unicorn - ſtone, the 


petrified (from whence their name) are found in 
vaſt numbers in Germany , and are now well 
known to be the teeth of ſharks or other fiſhes ; 
and ſeveral miſtakes, with reſpe& to the origin of 
foſſil bodies, may probably be yet diſcovered b 

more accurate enquiries. As to PAT ſhells, which 
are much the moſt numerous claſs of animal ſub- 
ſtances: buried in the earth, they are found in 
molt parts of the world, and many of them are 
extremely beautiful; but we muſt not attempt to 
deſcribe. them, their variety being almoſt endleſs. 
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The Gloſſo are common enough in many parts of te 
world, but no where ſo meek — iſland — _ cor 
pre ſuppoſed 5 againſt poi and particu the bites 
of. — — virtue — to be ſuperſtitiouſly aſcribed 
to them from the viper's faſtening upon St. Paul's hand with- 
out doing him any harm; and ever ſince, ſay they, no veno- 
mous creature will live upon that iſſand.— Hut th origin of 
thoſe foſſils is now ſo well known, as to deſtroy the founda- 
tion of that vulgar notioů n. 
3? HRE, 
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HERE, according to our method, we ſhould 
give an account of the Vegetables and Animals 
of the countries we are ſpeaking of; but as theſe 
articles would afford us nothing particularly re- 
markable, we chuſe to paſs them over, and pro- 

ceed to a deſcription of ſome, miſcellaneous cu- 
noſities, which are not reducible to any certain 
heads, 


Miscriianzous CURBLOertins: 
GEVERAL towns in Germany are noted for 


tuns or wine-vats of an uncommon ſize, but 
that of Heidelberg, which ſtands in a vaſt cellar 
under the elector's caſtle, is of all others the 
moſt celebrated. The firſt we hear of was large 
enough to contain 528 hogſheads of wine, but 
this was rebuilt in 1664, and made to hold 600 
hogſheads Engliſh meaſure, 'The old one had 
iron hoops, each weighing above 1200 pounds ; 
but the new one was girt about with very ſtrong 
ones of knee-timber, adorned with paintings and 
inſcriptions, and ſupported by caryed pedcitals : 
there was alſo a ſtair-caſe, of forty-three ſteps, 
which led to the top of it, where the electors 
themſelves have had frequent carouſals, This we 
apprehend was the tun that Dr, Burnet (after- 
wards biſhop of Sarum) ſaw at Heidelberg in 
1686, which he ſays was ſeventeen feet high, 
twenty-ſix feet long, and built with a ſtrength 
. that of the ribs of a ſhip than the ſlaves 
of a tun. It is ſaid this prodigious veſſel was 
emptied and broke to pieces by the French in 
1688, but that another was afterwards made of a 
yet larger bulk, which perhaps is ſtill in being. 
THz tun of Konigſtein, built by order of ge- 
neral Kyaw, is however til] larger, its length be- 
Vor. II. G ing 
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ing ſeventeen Dreſden ells, and its diameter at the 
bung twelve ells. It conſiſts of one hundred and 
fifty-ſeven ſtaves, eight inches thick, and fifty-four 
boards for the heads. It holds 3709 hogſheads of 
wine; and upon one head of the caſk is a Latin 
inſcription, The top of the caſk is railed in, 
and affords room for fifteen or twenty people to 
regale themſelves. ä 
THE mentioning a caſk of ſo enormous a ſize 
puts us in mind of another curioſity in Germany, 
namely, the great bell at Erfurt, which is reckon- 
ed the largeſt in Europe, weighing upwards of 
twelve tons, being near eleven feet in height, and 
about as many yards in circumference “. We 
are told the found of this bell may be heard at the 
diſtance of four and twenty miles, which does not 
appear utterly imbrobable +. 
| As 


* This is far beyond the weight and dimenſions of our 


Great Tom of Oxford, which is computed to weigh near ſe- 
ven tons and a half, and is above ſeven feet in diameter. And 
yet the bell of Erfurt is not to be compared for weight with 
ſeveral in China, if we may believe the accounts given us by 
father Le Comte, who tells us of ſome in Pekin that weigh 
120,000 pounds; but indeed we have ſcarce faith enough to 
credit him in this particular. 

+ It may perhaps ſeem ſtrange to ſome people, to tell them 
that the ſound of bells which hang in plains and valleys may 
be heard farther than thoſe which are placed upon hills; the 
xcalon whereof will he underſtod by conſidering, that as air 
is the medium of ſound, the higher the ſonorous body is 
placed, the more rarified is that medium, and conſequently 
the-leſs proper vehicle to convey the ſound to a diſtance. We 
mav alſo obſerve, that the ſound of a bell ſtruck under wa- 
ter is a fourth deeper than in the air, as Mr. Hawkſbee and 
others have found by experiment ; though Merſenne fays it 
is of the ſame tone in both elements.—As. to the diſtance to 
which ſounds may be ſent, divers-experiments have been 


made, to try whether there was any difference in that reſpec - 


between 


SK. 
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As great curioſities as ſome perſons may reckon 
the tun of Heidelberg or the bell of Erfurt, there 
is {till a greater, or at leaſt a work of more labour, 
to be ſeen about a league from Fribourg in Swit- 
zerland. It is called Magdalen's Hermitage, and 
is deſcribed by M. Blainville and our countryman 
Mr. Addiſon, who both ſaw it, as ſituated among 
woods and rocks, in the prettieſt ſolitude imagin- 


— — 


_ 


between the northern and ſouthern parts of the world. Guns 
were tried for this purpoſe at Florence, and perſons appointed 
to obſerve them near Leghorn heard the report plainly enough, 
though the diſtance is little leſs than 55 miles in a {trait line. 
The Leghorn guns are often heard at Porto Ferraio, which is 
above 60 miles off; and when the French bombarded Genoa, 
they heard it at Monte Nero near Leghorn, upwards of go 
miles diſtant : nay, people of good credit have affirmed, that 
at the ſiege of Meſſina, the report of the guns was heard at 
Auguſta and Syracuſe, about 100 Italian miles, Theſe diſ- 
tances being ſo conſiderable, induced Dr. Derham to ſuſpeR, 
that ſounds fly as far, or nearly as far, in ſouthern as in 
northern climates, notwithſtanding we have ſome inſtances of 
their being propagated to greater diſtances in the northern 

arts of the world, than any above- mentioned: for Dr, 
Hearn informed our royal ſociety, that the guns fired at Stock- 
holm in 1685 were heard almoit 180 Engliſh miles; and in 
the naval engagement between the Engliſh and Dutch in 
1672, the report of their guns was heard above 200 miles off, 
even as far as Shrewſbury and Wales.—With re!{pct to the 
velocity of ſound, the moſt celebrated philoſophers differ about 
it; but Dr. Derham, by the niceſt experiments, faund that 
it flies at the rate of an Engliſh mile in nine half-ſeconds and 
a quarter, or 1142 feet in one ſecond of time; and in this he 
agrees with Mr. Flamſtcad and Dr. Halley. The ſame gen- 
tleman obſerved, that there is ſome difference, though a very 
ſmall one, in the ſwiftneſs of ſounds with or againſt the wind, 
or according as the wind is ſtronger or weaker, but that no- 
thing elſe accelerates or retards their motion; that they fly 
. ſpaces in equal times; and that all kinds of ſounds, 
whether of bells, guns, or any other ſonorous bodies, or 
whether loud or languid, move with the ſame degree of ve- 


locity. 
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able. The hermit (they ſay) who was then alive, 
had worked out of the rock a pretty chapel, with 
with an altar, ſacriſty, and ſteeple; alſo five cham- 
bers, a parlour, retectory, kitchen, cellar, and 
other conveniencies. The funnel of his chimney, 
which pierces from his kitchen to the top of the 
rock, flanting all the way, is go feet high, and 
coſt him ſo much toi], that he was a whole year 
about it, and often deſpaired of finiſhing his de- 
ſign. All this muſt appear the more ſurprizing 
when we conſider the dimenſions of the different 
parts of this hermitage, the chapel being 63 feet 
in length, 36 in breadth, and 22 in height. The 
ſacriſty, or veſtry, is 22 feet ſquare, and the height 
of the ſteeple 70 feet. The chamber between the 
chapel and the refectory is above 40 feet long, the 
refectory itſelf is 21, and the cellar is 25 feet long, 
and 10 feet deep, But the hall or parlour is par- 


ticularly admired, being 28 paces in length, 12 in 


breadth, and 20 feet in height, with four open- 
ings for windows, much higher and wider than 
thoſe of our beſt houſes. At one end of this hall 
was the hermit's cabinet, with a ſmall collection 
of books and other curioſities. To add to the 
pleaſantneſs and convenience of this habitation, 
he had cut the fide of the rock into a flat, and 
having covered it with good mould had formed a 
pretty garden, planted with divers ſorts of fruit- 
trees, herbs, and flowers; and by following the 
veins of water that dropped from ſeveral parts of 
the rock, he had made himſelf two or thre foun- 
tains, which ſupplied his table, and watered his 
little garden, This hermit, whoſe name was Jean 
du Pre, began this laborious undertaking at the 
age of thirty, and ſaid he was twenty-five years in 
compleating it, having had no ſort of aſſiſtance 
rom any pei ſon whatſoever except one ſervant. 


He 
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He intended to have carried on his work ſtill far- 
ther, but was drowned in 1708, as he was croſ- 
ſing a neighbouring river in a boat with ſome! 
company that came to viſit him on St. Antony's: 
day, the patron of his chapel. His place is ſup- 
plied by a prieſt, who ſubſiſts by the generoſity 
of ſtrangers that come to ſee the hermitage, whom 
he generally entertains with bread and wine and a 
noſegay. F 

W might mention here many other things 
which are Jeſcribed as wonders by thoſe who have 
travelled in theſe countries; but as they ſeem to 
have much of the air of fable, we think it would 
be waſting our own and our readers time to amuſe 
them with ſuch uncertainties. The article of 
Antiquities comes next in order, but as the coun- 
tries we are now ſurveying furniſh nothing of 
this kind that is very material, (though noble re- 
mains of Roman works are to be found in ſeveral 
places) it ſeems beſt to omit this part of our ſub- 
jet, and proceed to that of Buildings. 


BUILDINGS. 


UT of ſuch a multitude of fine ſtructures, 
both churches and palaces, as we meet with 

all over Germany, it is difficult to determine which 
are moſt worthy of our notice, eſpecially as we 
cannot ſpare room for many of them to be parti- 
cularly deſcribed, We ſhall begin, however, 
with the cathedral church of Vienna, dedicated 
to St. Stephen, which is a moſt ſtately fabric and 
22 admired, though ſome object againſt the 
arkneſs of the inſide, occaſioned by the painted 

glaſs of the windows. The ſteeple and ſpire is 
2 one of the ſtrongeſt and loftieſt in Ger- 
many, being 465 feet high ; and under the croſs 
G 3 on 
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on the top there were formerly the Turkiſh arms, 
viz. a half moon and ſtar, ſet up by the citizens 
when Solyman the Magnificent beſieged the city, 
becauſe he agreed to ſpare the ſteeple on that con- 
dition. This church contains many ſumptuous 
monuments of princes, and other great per- 
ſons, the altars are richly adorned, and upon the 
whole the beauty of the inſide is anſwerable to 
its majeftic appearance without. 

THE cathedral of Saltzbourg is a magnificent 
edifice of freeſtone, having a very ſtately front, 
and reckoned one of the compleateſt in Germa- 
ny. It is built in form of a eroſs, with a lofty 
dome which ſeparates the nave from the choir. 
The infide of the church is adorned with pilaſ- 
ters of the Corinthian order, and the pavement con- 
ſiſts of great ſquares of marble of various colours, 
The high altar is of beautiful marble, whereon 
is lack, on grand feſtivals, a ſun of gold, ſet 
with precious ſtones of immenſe value; alſo a 
large croſs of ſolid gold, and four golden candle- 
ſticks. Here is an organ remarkable for its large- 
neſs, beſides four others of a leſſer ſize; and 
amongſt the principal ornaments of this church we 
may reckon four marble ſtatues bigger than the 
liſe, of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Rupert, and St. 
Virgilius, of whom St. Rupert is ſaid to have been 
the firſt biſhop of Salta bourg. 

THOSE who have a taſte for Gothic ſtructures 
will ſcarce find any in Germany more beautiful 
than the cathedral church of Bamberg in Fran- 
conia, which is a vaſt edifice, having a lofty ſtee- 
ple and four noble ſpires of bold workmanſhip, 
ſupported by tall pillars that appear very light 
and eaſy: but perhaps a ſhort account of the 
treaſure it contains may be more agreeable than a 
deſcription of the building. The emperor Hen- 

Se ry 
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ry II. was the founder of this biſhoprick, and his 
tomb with that of his conſort are to be ſeen in 


this cathedral, beſides very fair ones of ſeveral of 
its. biſhops, In the treafury of the church is fill 


preſerved the imperial crown of the faid emperor, 
conſiſting of fix plates of gold adorned with pre- 
cious ſtones z and another of his empreſs compoſed 
of two circles of gold, ſet alſo with pearls and 

jewels, Here is a ſtatue of the virgin five feet 
high, all of ſolid ſilver; and another of St. George 


on horſeback combating the'dragon, which is of 
ſilver gilt, and ſeven feet high. Amongſt many 
other rich curioſities here are likewiſe two fine 
vaſes of -porphyry, a portable altar of maſſy gold, 
a little tabernacle and a large chalice of the fame 
metal, a ſhrine of gold for relicks, and a fine 
ctucifix of ' rock-cryſtal, the Chriſt being of ſolid 
gold, and the whole adorned with rubies and eme- 
ralds. To theſe we may add a heavy croſs of 
gold eighteen inches long, and another yet larger 
of ſilver gilt, both given by the above-mentioned 
emperor. Nor ought we to forget one of the 
greateſt rarities of this treaſury, which is a folio 
manuſcript of the four goſpels in Latin, written 
upon fine vellum in a neat Roman character, with 
ſome Gothic letters interſperſed, and the moſt 
beautiful miniatures imaginable, . The covers are 
of wood, curiouſly inlaid with figures in ivory re- 
reſenting our Saviour's paſſion, and on a gold 
der are the heads of the Apoſtles, as are thoſe 
of the Evangeliſts at the four corners. We need 
ſay nothing of the vaſt number of candleſticks, 
lamps, cenſers of gold and ſilver, and other uten- 
ſils belonging to this treaſury; the articles we have 
mentioned being ſufficient to give an idea of its 


riches, | 
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_ T'nx cathedral of Ulm in Swabia, now be- 
longing to the Lutherans, is a lofty and well-pro- 
portioned ſtructure as any in the circle, and con- 
feſſedly one of the fineſt in the empire. It is ſaid 
to have been above a hundred years in building, 
and that the very ſhell of it coſt 135, ooo I. ſterl- 
ing, excluſive of the windows, whereof there are 
ſix in the choir that are moſt beautifully painted. 
This church has a large ſquare tower, and five 
ſtately ſpires, one of which is ſupported by fix and 
thirty pillars. The tabernacle, which formerly 
contained the conſecrated hoſt, is a curious piece 
of work, and ſaid to have coſt a hundred thouſand 
florins, being a ſingular kind of marble, and a- 
dorned with abundance of ſtatues, The choir is 
full of beautiful ſculptures, repreſenting pieces of 
ſcripture-hiſtory : nor muſt we forget its noble 
organ, which was more than twenty, ſome ſay 
more than thirty years in compleating. It is 39 
feet high and 28 broad, has ſixteen pair of bellows, 
and above three thouſand pipes of Engliſh tin, of 
which the largeſt is thirteen inches in diameter “. 

Ir we look into the Auſtrian Netherlands, we 
find a great number of beautiful and ſtately 
. Churches, but none finer than thoſe at Antwerp. 
The cathedral of that city is a moſt magnificent 
ſtructure, being more than 500 feet long, and 230 
broad; and its ſteeple (if it has not been deſtroy- 
ed by the rage of war, to which theſe countries 
have been ſo frequently expoſed) may be juſtl 

ranked amongſt the nobleſt in Europe. It is 46 


— 
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As fine an organ as this is, Dr. Nicholſon thought it 
inferior to ours at Exeter, which is ſaid to have pipes of 
" 35 inches diameter; and as to the number of Pipes we are 

. toid there is an organ at Lubech conſiſting of fix thouſand. 
23 feet 
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feet high, and is ſuch an excellent piece of ar- 


chitecture, that the emperor Charles V, when he 


made his entry into Antwerp, faid it ought to 
be put into a caſe, and ſhewed only once a year 


« for a rarity.” The altars and chapels within 


this great church are finely adorned with paint- 
ings by Rubens, and other eminent maſters 


Amongſt theſe are ſome good pieces of Quintin 
Maſley's, a blackſmith of Antwerp, whoſe ſtory 
is well known “*. Nel 

Wr ought not to leave Antwerp without ta- 
king notice of the Jeſuits church there, a ſtruc- 
ture which is equalled by few, and ſcarce excelled 


by any, whether we regard the materials, the 
, workmanſhip, or the variety of fine paintings 


done by the celebrated Rubens. The inſide of it 
is lined with white marble, and the roof ſuppor- 


ted by columns of the ſame. - The great altar is 
_ alſo of marble intermixed with gold, porphyry, 


and jaſper. The adjoining chapel of the Virgin 


— 


The ſtory is, that this blackſmith falling in love with a 
inter's daughter, aſked her in marriage; but her father 


told him, he would never give her to any one except a pain- 


ter. Upon this the blackſmith went to Italy, applied himſelf 
to painting, and in a few years returned home a greater maſ- 
ter than his ſweetheart's father, and accordingly married her. 
He is interred at the entrance of the cathedral of Antwerp. 
where his effigy is put up with this inſcription : 1 1 
 - Connubialis amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellem. | 
Which we ſhall venture to give the reader in Hudibrattic 
rhymes : | l 
Love's pow'r (which very ſtrange to tell is) 
A. Vulcan chang'd to an Apelles, 
But thoſe who don't know who Vulcan and Apelles were; 
may take it in plain Engliſh thus : | 
Love's pow'r (can any thing be quainter?) 
Tranform'd a blackſanth to a painter, 
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is no leſs beautiful, where Rubens has painted the 
Aſſumption over the altar, which he uſed to call 
his favourite piece; and round it are ſix ſtatues 
of alabaſter, repreſenting the founders of the cha- 


pel. 


Fon fear of dwelling too long on a ſubje& 


which is not uni verſally pleaſing, we ſhall only 


Fi 


mention one more ſtructure of this kind, viz. the 


great church at Bern in Switzertand, which is a 
very magnificent fabric, and may be deemed a 
maſter-piece in Gothic architecture. It has a fine 
lofty ſteeple, and is remarkable for having the lar- 
geſt bell in Switzerland, weighing ten tons and up- 


wards, The great door is adorned with a repre- 


ſentation of the parable of the wiſe and fooliſn 


virgins ; and the ſculptures in general, both within 


and without, are very well executed. There are 
alſo ſome admirable paintings in this church, for 
which it is ſaid great ſums have been offered by the 
people of Lucerne. In Mr. Addiſon's opinion, 
this is one of the moſt magnificent proteſtant 
cathedrals in Europe; and Dr. Burnet ſays, it is 
a very noble ſtructure; but he adds, that being 
built on the top of a hill, the ground began to 
give way from the foundation, ſo that to ſecure 
the church they have raiſed a vaſt platform which 
coſt more than the church itſelf. The platform 


is ſupported by a thick wall ſtrengthened with but- 


treſſes, about a hundred and fifty feet high; and 
this lofty walk is much frequented by company, 


eſpecially in the evening, as it affords a beautiful 
proſpect. 


As we are now going to take a view of ſome 
of the moſt ſtately palaces of Germany, it may 


be expected we ſhould firſt caſt an eye on thoſe be- 


_ longing to the imperial family; but if we believe 


baron Pollnitz, who repreſents them as ſtruRures 
not 
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not at all ſuitable to the grandeur of an emperor, 
they do not ſeem to merit our attention. We ſhall 
however deſcribe one of the palaces belonging to 
prince Eugene and prince Lichtenſtein. { 

[THAT of prince. Engene is extremely mag- 
nificent, and conſiſts of four ſtories ; but the a- 

partments and ſtair caſes are ſomewhat darkened 
by the houſes on the other fide of the ſtreet. In 
the front are three doors opening into ſo many bal- 
conies, and in every ſtory are ſeventeen windows. 
The roof is flat, in the Italian taſte, and adorned 
with eighteenlarge ſtatues, Inone of theanti-cham- 
bers are fine paintings, repreſenting the battles of 
Hochſtet, Zenta, and four others; but the piece 
which firſt ſtrikes the eye, is the relief of the city 
of Turin. Among the beautiful tapeſtry, that re- 
preſenting a ſhipwreck is particularly admired. 
Some of the apartments are hung with crimſon 
velvet, eſpecially that in which the late prince Eu- 
gene gave audience to the "Turkiſh ambaſlador, 
under a canopy, and in a chair of ſtate, The 
ſtove in this room is made of braſs, and repreſents 
Hercules vanquiſhing the Hydra. 

NoTHING can be more beautiful than the 
looking-glaſs chamber; and indeed every part of 
this ſuperb palace is embelliſhed with exquiſite pic- 

tures, glaſſes of all kinds, and fine chimney-pieces. 
The 1 contains fourteen thouſand volumes, 
which are moſtly folios, and being bound in red 
Turky gilt, make a fine appearance. 

THe prince of Lichtenſtein has three palaces 
in Vienna; but one in the Heron ſtreet is the moſt 
magnificent. The front is adorned with columns 
and ſtatues, and the palace furniſhed in the Italian 
taſte with ſculptures, paintings, and antiques. 
Among the paintings are ſeveral pieces by Rubens 

and Raphael, The m—_ is elegant and _—_ 
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the vaulted roof was painted by Bellucci, ho 
alſo painted the ceiling of the felt and ſecond ſto- 
TICS, | v3 Fe PROP 80 
- W x ſhall now proceed to the elector of Bava- 
ria's palace at Munich, which is a noble ſtructure 
fit for the reception of the greateſt monarch in 
Europe, with his guards and attendants. Accor- 
ding to the marquis Pallavicino, who has given a 
full deſcription of it, it contains eleven courts, fix 
chapels, twenty halls, two thouſand ſix hundred 
large windows, nineteen cpr ſixteen great 
| kitchens, twelve large cellars, and forty apart- 
ments all on a floor, 'in which are three hundred 
rooms richly furniſhed, and filled with paintings, 
ſtatues, relievos, and other ornaments. One ob- 
jection indeed is made to this fine building, viz. 
that its chief front, which looks towards a nar- 
row ſtreet, has the reſemblance of a convent, to 
which the-image of the Virgin Mary over the 
great gate contributes not a little; and it is alſo 
obſerved, that having been built at ſeveral times, 
the architecture is ſomewhat irregular. The 
beauty of the inſide, however, is confeſſed on all 
Hands; but that called the emperor's apartment 
is particularly admired, The great hall of this 
apartment is a hundred and eighteen feet long, 
and fifty-two broad, and is adorned with curious 
pictures of ſacred hiſtory on one ſide, and profane 
on the other. The chimney-piece ifalſo embel- 
liſhed with fine figures, amongſt which is a ſtatue 
of porphyry, repreſenting Virtue with a ſpear in 
her right hand, and a palm- branch in her left. It 
is faid that Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, 
was ſo delighted with this hall, that he was ſorry 
he could not get it tranſported to Stockholm.— 
But the late elector added a new apartment to 
this palace, which, though not ſo large as the 
„ Emperor's, 


rable degree of certainty *, 


- ans did not leave the ric 
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emperor's, ſu rpaſſed it in elegance and ſplendor. 


It was adorned with excellent paintings, and 


abundance of antique buſts and vaſes, placed upon 


tables of great value; but in the year 1730 this 
new apartment was burnt down by a fire which 


broke out in the night-time, ſo that ſcarce any of 


the ſine furniture was ſaved, and the elector and 
his conſort narrowly eſcaped the flames. In the 
| little chapel belonging to the apartment of the 
electreſs, hardly any thing was to b 

- pearls, and jewels. The furniture of the palace 
in general was rich beyond imagination; and in 
the treaſury were whole ſervices of gold-plate and 
other coſtly veſſels, with an incredible number of 
- diamonds, rubies, and other precious ſtones, ' Add 
to theſe the many fine paintings, ſtatues, buſts, 


e ſeen but'gold, 


&c. with which the galleries, halls, ſtair-caſes 


and chambers were adorned ; beſides a very valu- 


able library, and a vaſt collection of coins, me- 
dals, and other rarities both ancient and modern. 


But how much of the rich furniture and treaſure 
here mentioned is ſtill N in this electoral 


palace, we cannot pretend to ſay with any tole- 


FROM 
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II t is proper to obſerve, that the late elector, in his ne- 
ceſſities during the war at the beginning of this century, was 
obliged to e uſe of ſome of the treaſure above - mention 
ed, and a great deal more was ſeized by the Imperialiſts 
when they were in poſſeſſion of Munich, though a ds 
they engaged by treaty to reſtore what they had taken away: 
and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that in the late war the Auſtri- 

2 of this palace untouched, 
unleſs the elector took care to have them conveyed away be- 
fore they made themſelves maſters of his capital. — As to ac- 
counts of buildings and the moveables they contain, a judi- 
cious reader need not be told, that he muſt not always expect 


lowances 


them to be entirely free from miſtakes, but make proper al- 
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Fron Munich let us make a ſhort excurſion 


- to the elector's palace of Nymphenbourg, where : 
the court frequently reſides; which is charming- q 
ly. ſituated in the middle of a large plain, and af- 
feldds from the windows of the ſecond ſtory a 6. 
proſpect of . innumerable rural beauties. - The . 
grand avenue leading to this palace conſiſts of a 1 
double row of elms on each fide of a noble ca- 1 
nal, which at each end has a ſpacious baſon 8 
adorned with water-works. 25 555 flight of mar- 9 
ble: ſteps, we aſcend. into a very large and lofty ſa- i 


Ioon, from whence on each hand there is a paſſage 
. Into ſeveral apartments richly furniſhed ; and hav- — 
ing crofled this ſpacious hall, we deſcend by mar- * 
ble ſteps into the gardens. Here the firſt thing 5 
that ſtrikes the eye is a parterre of a vaſt extent, 

at the entrance of which there is a great baſon, 

with a group of gilt figures in it, repreſenting 
Flora receiving flowers from Nymphs and Cupids. 
Ibis parterre is terminated, by a moſt delightful 
wood, through which are cut three walks, where- 

of the middlemoſt fronts the grand pavilion of the 
palace, and has a large — running the whole 
— of it, and ending with a fine caſcade. The 
walk on the right hand leads to a ſemicircular 
mall, at the entrance of which is a p pavi- 
lion called Pagodebourg, being built in the form 
of a Pagod * or Indian temple ; and the furniture 
of this little palace is entirely Indian, all ſur- 


—_— 


— — 
— 


lowances for the alterations occaſioned by the fancy or neceſſity 
£ 5 fixe, or other acci- 
| ts. 

* 'This name the Portugueſe have given to the temples of 
the Indians, Chineſe, and other eaſtern idolaters. It is alſo 
- uſed to ſignify the idol adored in the temple ;z and is likewiſe 

the name of a gold coin current in ſeveral parts of the Indies. 


prizingly 
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prizingly neat and elegant. Tir the walk on the 


- teft hand is a larger building called Badenbourg, 
(or the bathing-houſe) the baths whereof are 
cCious, indd-wict-mardle; and adorned with ſta- 
tues and vafes; and there is\aMo an apartment 
- richly furniſhed, and embelliſhed with gildings, 
paintings, and other ornaments. FPhis fabric is 
ſurrounded with fine pieces of water, caſcades, 
and ſtatues; and, in à word, both art and nature 
ſeem to have ſtrove to render theſe gardens mag- 
nificent and delightful. 2 5 
TE biſhop of Bamberg has two palaces in 
that «city, the old, and the new; of which the 
latter is a vaſt pile bf free: ſtone, three ſtories 
high, wlth x very regular front between two no- 
ble wings, containing grand and - commodious 
apartments, well furniſhed, and adorned with ex- 
cellent paintings. The building is modern, hav- 


Pommersfelden, a country-palace ot hunting- ſeat 


about eight miles from Bamberg, reckoned one of 
the moſt beautiful and compleat ſtructures in the 


empire. It is likewiſe of free: ſtone, built in the 


form of a ſquare, with four large towers, one at 
each corner; and all round the court within there 
is a noble piazza. Here is a magnificent ſtair- 
caſe, and one of the beſt-contrived in Europe, 
which is beautifully painted, as well as the ciel- 
ings of the principal apartments, The faloon 
which ſerves as a paſſage to the garden is alſofine- 
ly painted, and adorned with marble ſtatues ; and 
all the furniture and ornaments of the palace, as 
well as the apartments themſelves, are diſpoſed 
with the utmoſt elegance and judgment, 

His Pruſſian majeſty's palace at Berlin, the ca- 
pital of the electorate of Brandenburg, is _ 


fabric of free-ſtone, conſiſting of four ſtories. It 
5 Was 
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Was n by Frederic I. in 1699, and havin 
been — of ſeveral — 0 Tag the fronts — 
not exactly regular. The apartments are large, 
the cielings lofty and beautifully painted, and the 
furniture truly royal, there being particularly ſuch 
a quantity of ſilver, as is ſcarce to be parallelled 
in any other palace in Europe. Moſt of the ta- 
bles, ſtands, looking-glaſs frames, chandeliers, 
ſcreens, &c. are of that metal; and there is a beau- 
_ fet, which takes up one entire ſide of a room, 
filled with ciſterns, large baſons, and other vel- 
ſels of ſilver gilt. There is a fine gallery in this 
: palaces adorned with admirable paintings, done 
by the beſt maſters ; and on the cieling are repre- 
_ ſented the principal actions of the late king, 
On the fide next the garden is a noble library, 
and near to it is a cabinet of rarities with a choice 
collection of medals. * 
TD uðũ arſenal in the ſame city is one of the no- 
dleſt ſtructures of the kind in Europe, and con- 
ſiſts of four grand buildings that form a ſpacious 
ſquare, with a handſome portico at the entrance 
of each front. The lower ſtory is of ruſtic ar- 
. Chitecture, with arched windows. And over the 
Principal gate, which is in the middle of one of 
the fronts, is the king's grandfather in braſs gilt, 
encloſed in an oval frame: the four cardinal vir- 
tues of a gigantic ſize, are placed on pedeſtals on 
each fide of the portico, over which is his majeſty's 
cypher ſupported by two men, and above it a 
large pediment covered with a beautiful baſſo 
relievo, repreſenting Mars reſting on a trophy, and 
looking at two ſlaves chained at his feet. The firſt 
ſtory is of the Corinthian order, and a fine bal- 
luſtrade runs round the top with noble decorations 
of trophies and ſtatues, : T; 
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Fux opera- houſe, which alſo belongs to the 
king, is one of the moſt elegant ſtructures of the 
kind in the world. The front is adorned with a 
noble portico, above which is à pediment embel- 
liſhed-with baſſo relievo and ſtatues. ' | 8 
W x ought not here to omit the palace named 
Sans Souci, or Without Care, which ſtands near 
Potſdam, and is particularly devoted to retirement. 
King Frederic II. cauſed this palace to be erect- 
ed on a deſolate eminence, in a fine and grand 
taſte both within and without. This eminence is 
cut into fix terraces, to each of which is an aſ- 
cent of twelve ſteps, and againſt the walls upon 
each terrace are planted vines. On the top of the 
hill, which affords a view of the town, and the 
adjacent country, ſtands the palace, which tho 
ſmall, and only one ſtory high, is much admired, 
on account of its elegance, regularity, and orna- 
ments of ſculpture and painting; among theſe is 
to be ſeen the ſtatues from the cabinet of an- 
tiques, formerly in the poſſeſſion of cardinal Po- 
lignac. In the centre of the palace is a round 
hall lined with marble, adorned with magnificent 
columns, and excellent paintings. On the top is 
.a cupola which ſupplies it with ſufficient light; 
but this room is particularly admired for the beau- 
ty of its floor, which is of marble, diſpoſed in the 
form of flowers, after the Florentine manner,, and 
ſtrikes the eye very agreeably. One of the apart- 
ments is wainſcotted with cedar, ornamented 
with foliages of gold, and contains a ſmall libra- 
ry. Behind the palace is a covered ſemicircular 
- paſſage, adorned on each, ſide with columns. The 
palace is encompaſſed on three fides with gardens, 
which have ſeveral fine ſtatues, particularly 
Venus drawing a net, and Diana with game, the 
pedeſtals of which are adorned with relievo. The 
+4150 _ gardens, 


— 
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Erne ekieh do-not extend #bove bft an Eng- 
ſh mile in length, are terminated on the eaſt end 
by NETS Pr embelliſhed with hiero- 
* Ny ä | N 
SOME might think it a blameable omiffion, if 
we'ſhould not take notice of his Britannic majeſ- 
ty's palace of Herenhauſen near Hanover; but 
we think it unneceffary to deſcribe the ſtructure, 
as it is chiefly famous for its beautiful gardens, 
which in ſome reſpects are thought equal to any 
in France, and ſuperior to moſt in the empire. 
The walks are laid out in the moſt elegant man- 
ner, the wilderneſs of ever-greens is charming, 
and here is one of the largeſt and nobleſt orange- 
ries in Europe; alſo a perfect theatre cut in green 
ſeats, with arbours and ſummer-houſes for the 
actors to dreſs in, or retire to as occaſion requires. 
They are adorned throughout with ftatues, vaſes, 
and Whatever elſe is neceſſary to render them no- 
ble and delightful; but above all, they are admired 
for their beautiful fountains, caſcades, and other 
water- works. | ; W 
WxE ſhall conclude this article with a brief de- 
ſeription of the magnificent town-houſe at Augſ- 
bourg, a ſtructure Which merits obſervation as 
much as any thing of the kind in Germany. It 
is a large ſquare building, all of free ſtone, ex- 
cept the portico, which is of reddiſh marble, 
"crowned with a balcony of the ſame, ſupported by 
"ſtately columns of white marble. 'At the top of 
the front juſt below the pediment, there is a large 
ſpread-eagle in braſs, which holds in its talons'a 
globe and ſceptre, the Whole ſaid to be two and 
twenty hundred weight, and to have coſt above 
1800 J. ſterling: and over the gate are the City- 
arms, ſupported by two brazen Griffins, all of 
* excellent workmanſhip. Phe great hall, which 
15 
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is 110 feet long and 58 broad, is paved with mar- 
ble, and enlightened by 52 windows, and adorn- 
ed with fine paintings and ſtatues in niches. The 
tieling is divided into a vaſt number of compart- 
ments, the ſquares and pannels whereof are em- 
belliſhed with fine gilded ſculptures and other or- 
naments. From this hall we aſcend into another 
of equal beauty and magnificence, the workman- 
ſhip of the cieling being admirable, and every 
part of it adorned with a profuſion of fine ſculp- 
ture, gilding, and painting. In the four adjoin- 
ing chambers, each forty feet ſquare and nineteen 
in height, which are covered with excellent pic- 
tures, the magiſtrates give audience to the envoys 
of the emperor, the electors, and other ſovereign 
princes, There are likewiſe ſeveral chambers for 
the council, the court of juſtice, &c. all of them 
filled with fine paintings, and over the doors are 
the buſts of Pagan and Chriſtian emperors. A- 
mongſt the many curious paintings to be ſeen 
ahout this noble edifice, there is one in freſco up- 
on a wall, which is fifty feet long and twenty 
high, repreſenting Solomon in all his glory re- 
ceiving the queen of Sheba.— This general de- 
— * may ſuffice, without deſcending to par- 
ticulars. | | 


Cuſtoms. of the GERMAN 1 


M/ E ſhall begin the cuſtoms of the Germans 
| with obſerving, that on the Saint's day of 
the name of any of the Imperial family operas are 
_ Exhibited, which for the magnificence of the the- 
atre, the ſplendor of the decorations, the richneſs 
of the habits, and the performance in the orcheſ- 
tre, are ſaid to ſurpaſs. any thing of the kind in 
Europe. "Theſe days are called days vf ny 
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and the ladies of quality, whenever they are diſ- 
poſed to diſplay the magnificence of their apart- 
ments, or oblige a friend by complimenting them 
on the day of their ſaint, make known that on 
ſuch a day will be their Gala; when all the rela- 
tions and friends of the lady, whoſe ſaint it is, are 
obliged to appear richly dreſſed, and in all their 
pak the miſtreſs of the houſe takes no particu- 
ar notice of any body, nor returns any body's viſit. 
The company are ſplendidly entertained, and after- 
wards divide into ſeveral parties at cards, or con- 
verſation, all games of hazard being forbidden, 

THe pride of rank is an eternal ſubje& of 
quarrels among the great, none being willing, 
upon any condition, to deſiſt from their preten- 
ſions, where they imagine their rank concerned, 
A very learned lady, whoſe huſband was there in 
a public character, obſerves in her letters, that they 
are never lively but upon points of ceremony ; and 

entions two coaches, which meeting in a narrow 
ſtreet at night, the ladies in them were unable to 
adjuſt the ceremonial of who ſhould put back to 
make way for the other; and therefore ſat with 
equal . till two in the morning, when 
the emperor ſending his guards, they were both 
taken up exactly at the ſame moment, and car- 
ried away in chairs. The men are equally touch- 
ed with this point of honour, and not only ſcorn 
to marry, but even to make love to a woman of a 
Jeſs illuſtrious family than their own, 

Tu lady Wortley Montague viſiting one of 
their operas, ſays, the ſtage was erected over a 
very large canal, and at the beginning of the ſe- 
cond act, divided into two parts, diſcovering the 
water; on which there immediately came, from 
different parts, two fleets of little gilded veſſels, 

which engaged in a naval combat, The oo 
| | lady 
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lady ſays, it is not eaſy to imagine the beauty of 
this ſennen and all the reſt —— perfectly a. in 
their kind. The ſtory of the opera was the en- 
chantment of Alcina, which afforded an oppor- 
tunity for a great variety of machines and changes 
of the ſcenes, which were performed with ſur- 
prizing ſwiftneſs. The theatre was of an amaz- 
ing extent, and the habits in the utmoſt magnifi- 
cence ; but the ladies fitting in the open air, ex- 
poſes them to great inconveniencies, there being 
but one canopy for the Imperial 1 

THe ſame ingenious lady has deſcribed ano- 
ther common amuſement of that court. The 
empreſs was ſeated on a little throne at the end of 
a fine alley in her garden; and on each fide of 
her were ranged two parties of the ladies of qua- 
lity, headed by two young archdutcheſſes, all 
dreſſed in their hair, full of jewels, with fine 
light guns in their hands; and at proper diſtances 
were placed three oval pictures, which were the 
marks to be ſhot at. The firſt was that of a Cu- 
pid filling a bumber of Burgundy, with the mot- 
to, It is eaſy to be valiant here, The ſecond, 
Fortune holding a garland in her hand, and the 
motto, For her whom Fortune favours, "The third 
picture was a ſword, with a laure] wreath at the 
point, and the motto, Here is no ſhame to the 
vanquiſhed, Near the empreſs was a gilded tro- 
phy, wreathed with flowers, fcrmed of little crooks, 
on which hung rich Turkiſh handkerchiefs, tip- 


pets, ribbons, laces, &c. for the ſmall prizes. 


The empreſs gave the firſt with her own hand, 
which was a fine ruby ring, ſet round with dia- 
monds, in a gold muff box : the ſecond prize was 
a little Cupid, ſet with brilliants : beſides theſe, 
there was a ſet of fine China for the tea-table, 
japanned trunks, fans, and many other W 
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All the men of quality were ſpectators, but the 
ladies alone had permiſſion to ſhoot. 

_ AmoNG the diverſions. of the Germans, is 
riding through the ſtreets on the ſnow in ledges, 
richly carved and gilt, drawn by horſes, adorned 
with ribbons, feathers and bells. The emperor, 
the empreſs and archdutcheſles, attended by the 
principal courtiers, frequently perform this paſ- 
time attended by muſic, | 

_ AmMoNG the diverſions alſo practiſed by the 
great, is hunting, particularly the wild boar; on 
theſe occaſions the princes of this country make 
great preparations - of new liveries, rich field 
equipages, and muſic, being attended with a 
numerous retinue. : a 
Tu Germans are generally tall and well 
made: they are remarkable for their honeſty ; the 
fairneſs of their dealing, and their hoſpitality, 
Their courage and bravery is not diſputed ; and 
with reſpe& to learning, they are not inferior to 
any, nation in Europe. As to their vices, they 
have been, cenſured for their drunkenneſs ; but 
they do not ſeem to be more guilty of this vice than 
the Engliſh; nor is it practiſed among perſons of 
high rank, either there or in Great Britain, ſo 
much as formerly. Their drink is beer and wine; 
and they have the latter upon very eaſy terms, for 
they have not only ſeveral wines of their own 
growth, but thoſe of Hungary, France, and Ita- 
ly, which lie contiguous to them, and where the 
beſt wines are produced. 

WIr k reſpect to their food, it generally con- 
ſiſts of beef, mutton, pork, fowls, &c. as among 
us; but they are more thoroughly roaſted and 
boiled than in England. They have one diſh, 
Which was greatly eſteemed by the ancient Ro- 
mans, as it is by them; and that is ſnails, which 
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are dreſſed in various manners, and eaten as a 
great rarity by perſons of quality : the ſnails are 
fed for this purpoſe, ſo as to grow to an extraordi- 
nary ſize; and there is ſcarce a nobleman's gar- 
den, that has not a place ſet apart for breeding 
and fattening them. | 

AMONG the peculiarities of this country, in- 
ſtead of the chearful fire- ſide, they heat their rooms 
with ſtoves. And not only ſleep on a feather bed, 
but inſtead of blankets, have a light feather bed 
covering, laid upon the upper ſheet, and cover- 
ed with a countepane. 


Ax rs, INveENnTIONS, &c. 


E ro genius of the Germans has appeared 
in the invention or improvement of ſeveral 
mechanical arts, and amongſt others they lay claim 
to the honour of having invented the curious and 
uſeful art of Printing. This art is ſaid to be of 
very ancient ſtanding in China, but then their 
manner of printing is quite different from that 
which obtains in ag though it muſt be 
owned the European printing, in its infancy, was 
much the ſame with the Chineſe. However, as 
there was then no correſpondence between Europe 
and China, the paſſage into the Eaſt by the Cape 
of Good Hope, being undiſcovered, there is no 
reaſon to charge the N with having bor- 
rowed their art from the Chineſe, but each may 
be allowed to have fallen upon the ſame invention, 
though at very different times. 

PrinTING, according to Father Le Comte, 
has been known in China from almoſt all ages ; 
but the great difference between theirs and ours 
is this, that whereas we have but a ſmall 8 

. 4 O0 
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of letters in our alphabets, by the various arrange- in 
ment whereof. we can form infinite volumes, ſo fa 
by making our characters moveable, we are able 
to print the largeſt works with an inconſiderable in 
uantity of letter, the ſame which ſerved for the is 
Arlt ſheets ſerving alſo for the ſucceeding ones, nc 
by being ſeparated ànd placed in a different order. an 
he Chaneſe, on the ce „by reafon of the ar. 
prodigious number of their letters“, find it more | 
eaſy and leſs expenſive to cut them on wooden th 
blocks, making as many blocks as there are pages 
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The art of joining letters to form words, and of com- 
bining the one and the other an infinite number of different 
ways, is a ſecret unknown to the Chineſe. At firſt, like the 
Pgyptians, they uſed hieroglyphics, and — rather than 
wrote, ſtriving by the natural images of things, as a bird, a 
tree, &c. to expreſs and communicate their ideas to one ano- 
ther. But this manner of writing was not only very incom- 
but imperſect, as they could but expreſs their 
thoughts by halves, and what they did expreſs was frequent! 
liable to be miſunderſtood ; not to mention the room thee 
pictures took up, which obliged them to write a great deal to 
fay very little matters. To remedy theſe inconveniencies, 
they changed their way of writing by degrees, and even in- 
vented ſeveral characters to expreſs things that did not come 
within the reach of painting to repreſent, as the paſſions, 
thoughts, voice, taſte, and a thouſand other objects without 
body or _— From fimple ſtrokes, they framed others more 
compound, and contriving one or more character for every 
word, they multiplied their letters almoſt to infinity. This 
ſeems to be the ſource of that ignorance we find among the 
Chineſe, ſo great a part of their lives, being ſpent in learning 
their letters, that they have not time to apply themſelves to 
the ſtudy of things, but think themſelves —R if they are 
able to read. Nay, we are told, that ſcarce any of them 
know all their letters; and father Le Comte is of opinion, 
the greateſt doctor amongſt them never underſtood half their 
letters perfectly, for he reckons the whole number to he eigh- 
ty thouſand. —This is a prodigious inconvenience to foreign- 
ers, and much complained. of by, the miſſionaries in that 


country, ; 
In 
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in the book they intend to print, and theſe of no 
farther uſe but for that ſingle wor k. 

Wuno was the firſt inventor of printing in Europe, 
in what city and what year it was firſt ſet on foot, 
is a queſtion long diſputed among the learned, and 
not yet thoroughly decided. The cities of Mentz 
and Straſbourg, and that of Haerlem in Holland 
are the warmeſt in this point of honour, but Mentz 
has always had the majority of Voices ; and as 
this is a city of Germany, we think it proper here 
to propoſe the pretenſions of each, without entring 


into a nice 1 of the merits of the cauſe. 
John Mantel of Straſbourg, John Guttemberg, 


and John Fuſt of Mentz, and Laurence John 
Koſter of Haerlem, are the perſons to whom this 
invention has been moſt frequently aſcribed, but 
the firſt ſeems to have had the feweſt advocates. 
Mantel however, a French phyſician, enters the 
liſts in behalf of his nameſake, and contends that 
he firſt invented printing in the year 1442, in con- 
ſideration whereof the emperor Frederic III. 
gave him a ſuitable coat of arms; and he adds, 
that Guttemberg, whom he made his aſſociate, 
carried the art to Mentz, where he had took in 


Fuſt as a partner, —Boxbornius, Schrevelius, and 


other authors refer the invention to Koſter of 
Haerlem in the year 1430, adding, that Fuſt ſtole 
away Koſter's materials, and ſet up printing at 
Mentz, affiſted by his ſervant Peter Schoeffer, who 
afterwards married his daughter, and became his 
partner in.the buſineſs ; but others aſcribe this 
theft to Guttemberg,—Polydore Virgil, Paſquier, 
&c. will have Guttemberg to be the inventor of 
printing; but Naude eſpouſes the. cauſe of Fuſt, 
whom he makes the firſt printer in Europe, His 
reaſon for aſcribing the invention to Fuſt is, that 
his name appears in the moſt early printed books, 
as in the Latin Bible of 1462, Tully's Offices of 
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146g, and perhaps ſome of a. prior date; and if 
Guttemberg or Koſter had a greater. or an equal 
ſhare in the invention, it is more than probable 
they would not have allowed him to attribute the 
whole to himſelf and his ſon-in-law Schoeffer, as 
he has done, without contradicting him, and aſ- 
ſerting their own right, He adds, that whatever 
is urged in behalf of Guttemberg, Mantel, or 


Koſter, is only founded on reports, conjectures, 


and forged authorities. 
Bor the 2 is not thus terminated: the 
advocates for Koſter make uſe of various argu- 


ments in his favour. Mr. Ellis (in the Philoſo- 


phical Tranſactions) gives an account of books 
printed by Koſter of an earliar date than any of 
thoſe referred to Fuſt, and ſome even as early as 
1430 and 1432. At Haerlem, it is certain, they 
ſhew printed books of that date, which ſeem to 
Mr. Ellis to put it out of doubt, that the ho- 
nour of the invention belongs to Koſter, and that 
Fuſt only eſtabliſhed the art in greater perfection 
at another place many years after. Beſides, it is 
allowed on all hands, that the De Syr1iEGEL 
ONSER, BEHOEDINGE (or Mirror of our Sal- 
vation) which.js ſhewn at Haerlem for the firſt 
"Tinted book, could never be Koſter's firſt eſſay. 

He muſt have made many trials on leſſer works, 
and undoubtedly his firſt attempts were on looſe 
and ſmall leaves. which we may ſuppoſe were ea- 
fil; loſt. Upon the whole, it is no inconſiderable ar- 
gument in Koſter's behalf, that the rudeſt and moſt 
artleſs performances in printing ſeem to be his; of 
which kind ſome things without date, are to be 
ſeen in the king's library at St. James's, and in 
the Bodleian at Oxford. They have the marks 
of the utmoſt ſimplicity, and may be reaſonably 
taken for firſt eſiays, being awkward and coarſe, 
and the ink only common writing ink, which 
8 Was 
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was unartfully ſpread upon wooden blocks, cut in 


a very clumſy manner. 

W roEvVER therefore were the firſt printers, 
or whenceſoever the hint was taken, ſuch was the 
-art in its original ſtate, ſeveral pieces in the Bod- 
leian library, and that of Bennet's college being 
printed in this way; and the impreſſion appears 
to have been made only on one ſide of the leaves, 
after which the two blank fides were paſted to- 
gether. But this method of printing upon wooden 
cuts being found inconvenient, it was not long 
before an 1 vement was thought of, viz. the 
making of ſingle moveable letters, which was 
firſt done in wood, and afterwards in metal ; 
from which laſt invention we ought to date the 
origin of the preſent art of printing, as practiſed 
throughout Europe. This ingenious contrivance 
of caſting ſingle types in metal is 32 aſcrib- 
ed to the above-mentioned Schoefter, firſt ",rvant, 
afterwards partner and ſon-in-law of Fuſt at 
Mentz in Germany ; ſo that he was properly the 
firſt printer, as well as letter-founder ; and, firic- 
ly ſpeaking, the Bible, printed with moveable 
types in 1450, or thereabouts, was the firſt print- 
ed book *, which was foon followed by editions of 
Auguſtin De Civitate Dei, the Vocabulary called 
Catholicon, Tully's Offices, and ſeveral other 
works, ' | 


— 


— — — — — * 

It is ſaid that Fuſt (or Fauſtus, as ſome authors call him) 
carried a parcel of his printed Bibles to Paris, and offered 
them to ſale as manuſcripts ; but the French, conſidering the 
number of the books, and their exa& conformity to each 
other, even to a point, and that the beſt book - writers could 
not come up to ſuch exactneſs, concluded there was witch- 
craft in the caſe, and by indicting him as a magician, or 
threatening to do ſo, obliged him to diſcover the ſecret, Hence 
the origin of the rr of D.. Fauſtus. 
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From Mentz the art ob pq ſpread itſelf 
in a ſhort time through great part of Europe, and 
is commonly ſaid to have been brought into Eng- 
land from Haerlem in 1468, by William Caxton, 

a merchant and citizen of London, who having 
been abroad in the Low Countries for many years, 
not only got an inſight into the buſineſs, but pre- 

vailed with one of the workmen to come over 

and ſet up a preſs at Oxford, where an edition of 
Ruffinus on the Creed was printed in the ſame 
= In 1470 Caxton is thought by ſome to 
ave brought the art to Weſtminſter ; but a mo- 
dern antiquary ſeems to have made it appear, that 
he did not bring it to England till about the year 

1474, and that the firſt book known to have been 
printed in Engliſh, and by him, was the Hiſtory 
of Troy. | 

HRE we cannot forbear obſerving, that tho 

we 5!ow the Germans the honour of having 
caſt the firſt moveable letters in metal, and of 
being the firſt printers, the praiſe of having 
brought thoſe arts to their preſent perfection is 
chiefly owing to other nations. The Dutch, 
French, and Engliſh, have all of them contri- 
buted towards it; and in particular our country- 
man Mr. William Caſlon, has of late years, by 
mere dint of genius, without being bred up to 
the art of letter- founding, arrived at an excellency 
in it far beyond all his predeceſſors in England, 
and even ſurpaſſing what is uſually done of that 
kind in Holland, as the beautiful ſpecimens of 
his own and his ſon's performances (not unknown 
to the curious) ſufficiently. demonſtrate. By his 

ingenuity and unwearied application in this way, 
we may ſafely affirm, (without being thought 
py cf flattery or partiality) that he has done 
ervice to his country and to the leg ned world: in 

| C&S general, 
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general, and bis reputation deſerves to laſt as long 
as the art of printing can preſerve it. 

THE matter of which the printing-letters con- 
ſiſt is a compound metal, made up of lead, tin, 
antimony, &. mixed in a certain proportion ac- 
cording to the diſcretion and experience of the 
founder. Each letter or character has its proper 
matrice, (as they call it) which is a piece of cop- 
per, whereon the impreſſion of ſuch character has 
been ſtruck by means of a ſteel punchion, on one 
end of which it is graven in relievo. In order 
to caſt the letter, the matrice is placed at the 
end of an iron mould, incloſed within two thin 
pieces of board, and conſiſting of. ſeveral parts, 
which have different names according to their dif- 
ferent uſes. Every thing belonging to the mould 
being properly diſpoſed, and the metal melted 
over the furnace, the workman takes the mould 
in his left hand, and dips a little iron ladle with a 
wooden handle into the metal, which he pours 
into the jet or funnel of the mould, whereby it 
is conveyed to the matrice; at the ſame time 
moving * left hand briſkly forwards, that the 
metal may run the better. This done, he unbends 
the bow, (which is a thick ſteel wire, ſerving by 
its ſpring to preſs and retain the matrice in its 


place) and having opened the mould, he takes 


out the letter by means of a little hook, ſhuts it 
again immediately, replaces the matrice, and caſts 
a new letter: and thus he proceeds with a ſur» 
prizing expedition till he has caſt the number re- 


quired. The letters are now examined, and thoſe 


that are defective thrown. aſide; the jets or tails 
are broken off, and the ſuperfluous metal, occa- 
fioned by the mould's not being exactly cloſed, is 
cleared away with a knife. After this the two 
broad ſides of the letters are rubbed on a hard 
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coarſe grained ſtone, the perſon rubbing them 
having his two fingers next the thumb covered 
with a kind of finger-ſtalls made of leather, to 
prevent their being hurt by the friction; and in 
turning the letters he makes uſe of his thumb ſo 
nimbly, without diſcontinuing the motion, that a 
by-ſtander might be eaſily deceived, and think 
they had all the while been rubbed on one ſide 
only. The letters thus ground remain ſtill to be 
juſtified, i. e. reduced to an exact height and 
thickneſs ; for which purpoſe they are placed on 
a fort of wooder ruler with a little ledge at'the 
bottom, and the narrow fides are ſcraped, which 
underwent no rubbing on the ſtone. To make 
them of an equal height, they are ranged upſide 
down in an inſtrument, conſiſting of two long 
pieces joined together by ſcrews, which being 
fixed very faft between two cheeks of wood, a 
plane is run along the bottom of the letters thus 
inverted, wherein a ſmall groove is formed, and 
— now compleatly d and adjuſted, they 
are fit for the printer's uſe, | 

'AF TER this ſhort view of the letter-founder's 
art, the reader may naturally expect ſome acount 
of the method of printing. The letters then, be- 
ing caſt and finiſhed as above deſcribed, are diſ- 
tributed, each kind by itfelf, into wooden cafes, 
(as they are called) which are divided into a pro- 
per number of little cells or boxes of different 
ſizes, Theſe cafes are placed on a frame ſome- 
what ſloping, in the manner of a reading-deft, 
that the workman may reach the upper boxes the 
better, and be in leſs danger of mixing the let- 
ters by ſtretching his arm over them. The com- 
poſitor, having a leaf of the work to be printed 
lying before him, ſtands againſt the middle of the 
caſe, holding in one hand an — 
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5 called a 2 and with the other he 


takes the letters, figures, points, &c. out of the 
boxes as he needs them, ranges them in the com- 
poſing- ſtick on a flip of braſs called a Rule, and 


putting ſpaces between the words, he forms one 


line after another till the ſtick is full. He then 
empties the lines into a wooden inſtrument called 
a Galley, hills his ſtick again, empties as before, 
and ſo on till he has finiſhed a page; which he 
ties round with a ſmall packthread, ſets it by, 
compoſes another, and thus proceeds, till the 
number of pages to be printed on one ſheet be 
compleated. This done, he carries them to a 
ſmooth hard ſtone, placed horizontally like a ta- 
ble, on which he ranges them in due order and 
diſtance, puts round them a ſet of Furniture, con- 


ſiſting of pieces of wood of different dimenſions, 


unties them, and at laſt faſtens or locks them up 
in an iron frame called a Chaſe, ſo that the whole 
may be lifted up from the ſtone, as if it were one 
ſolid piece of metal. In this ſtate the pages, whe- 
ther two, four, eight, twelve, or whatever num- 
ber is to be printed on one fide of the ſheet, are 


called a Form; and the correſponding pages, to 


be printed on the other fide, are ed in ano- 
ther chaſe, in the ſame manner and at the fame dif- 
tance, ſo as to fall exactly on the back of each 
other. The two forms being thus impoſed, (as 


they term it) one ſheet is printed, which is care- 
fully read over, and the faults occaſioned by the 


compolitor's inattention, or the caſual miſplacing 
of the letters in the boxes, are marked in the 
margin. In order to correct theſe miſtakes, the 
compoſitor lays the forms upon the ſtone, unlocks 
them, and with a ſharp bodkin picks out the wron 


letters, puts others in their room, and makes all 


othes neceſlary — - og this the ſheet 


— . — — sri 22 by — — — — 
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generally undergoes a ſecond reading, and corree- 
tion, and is then committed to the preſs. 

TRI printing-preſs is a very complex machine, 

of which it is not eaſy to form an idea by a bare 

deſcription, Its two principal parts, each where- 

of is compoſed of ſeveral. others, are the Body 

and the Carriage. The body conſiſts of two 

ſtrong Cheeks placed perpendicularly, - joined to- 

gether at top by a croſs piece of wood called the 

Cap. A little below is another piece called the 

Head, which is moveable, being ſuſtained by two 

iron pins or long Bolts that paſs thro' the Cap; 
and in the head is fixed a braſs Nut, having a fe- 
male ſcrew or worm, which receives the male 
ſcrew of the Spindle, Through an eye or hole 
made in the ſpindle is rivetted an iron bar, by 
which the preſs is wrought ; and the lower part, 
which is tapering and pointed with ſteel, is in- 
cloſed in a ſquare wooden frame called the Hoſe, 
having two croſs planks called Shelves to keep it 
ſteady. The point of the ſpindle works in a plug 
fixed in a braſs pan ſupplied with oil; and this 
pan is fixed to an iron plate let into the top of 
the Platten, which is a ſquare ſmooth piece of 
wood, hanging horizontally, whereby the 1m- 
preſſion is made. Underneath all lies another 
piece called the Winter, which bears the carri- 
age, and ſuſtains the effort of the preſs below, as 
the head does above, each giving way a little, the 
one upwards, the other downwards, to make the 
pul the eafier.—Qn the carriage are nailed two 
ong iron bars or Ribs, ſaced with ſteel ; and to the 

plank, ſuſtained by the carriage, are nailed ſhort 
pieces called Cramp-Irons, equally tempered with 
the ribs, on which they ſlide when the preſs. is 
turned in or out. Upon the plank: is a ſquare 
frame or Coffin, containing a hard poliſhed * 
nt 2 
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for the form 7 lie 26,995 and underneath the car- 
riage is 19 of iron called the Spit, 
with a double 135 a the middle, round ich 
run leather Gitts, chat ate nailed ts each end of 
the plank : and. by the means of 'a handle or 
Rounce at the hither end of the ſpit, the preſſman 
turns the mo in and out at [exfure. Oppo- 
fite to the body of the preſs are the Tympans, be- 
ing two ſkins of parchment paſted on wooden 
frames, one ſo ſmall as to lie within the other. 
The largeſt or outward tympan is faſtened to the 
coffin by iron joints, and between both are plac-- 
ed blankets, which ſoften the impreſſion of the 

latten on the ſurface of the letters, and render 
it more equable. To the top of this outward 
tympan is fixed by joints a thin frame of iron 
Ales a Frifket, n is alſo covered with paper 
or parchment, ſo ſar as is neceſſary to keep the 
margin of the ſheet clean, and no farther.—In 
working at preſs two men are generally employed, 
one of whom applies the ink upon the form, b 
beating it over with two balls ſtuffed with wool, 
and nailed to a kind of wooden tunnels called 
Ball-ſtocks ; and the other lays the ſheet on the 
outer tympan, turns down the friſket and tympan - 
on the form, which he runs in under the platten, 
by means of the ſpit-handle above-mentioned, 
oe: two pulls with the bar to make the impref⸗ 
n, and then turning the ſame handle the con- 
trary way he brings back the form, lifts up the 
mpan and friſket, and takes off the printed 
ect. The form is then beat over again with 
the ink-balls, 'another ſheet laid upon the tympan, 
and printed 3 in the ſame manner as before; and ſo 
the 'workmen proceed till they have wrought off 
the number of ſheets required, This form being 


(8 taken off the preſs, the correſponding one is 
H'5 laid 
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laid on, and the ſheets printed on the other fide, 
which tenders them compleat, To get the ink off 
the forms, they are waſhed wh 2 Woo lye ; and 
then the compoſitor, as he finds occaſion, diftri- 
butes the pages, 1. J. replaces the letters in their 
proper boxes, to be uſed again in the ſucceeding 
ſheets.— All this is performed, both on the part 
of the compoſitor N the preſs-man, with a de- 
gree on, expedition and addreſs not eaſy to be 
„ en 
Tux invention of the Rolling-Preſs, for tak- 


— 


ing off prints from copper- plates engraven or 
ied is commonly aſcribed to Lips; but it 
appears to be earlier than his time, (as Mr. Ellis 
obſerves) from à printed miſſal in the Bodleian 
library, dated 148 1, where there is a print of the 
arms of the ſee of Wurtzburg in Sr and 
thoſe of the biſhop, evidently taken off by the 
rolling-preſs, as the impreſſion of the plate and 
other circumſtances leave no room to doubt. The 
diſcovery of the art of Engraving is indeed ſaid 
to be as ancient as the year 1460, and aſcribed to 
Finiguerra, a goldſmith of Florence; however, 
nothing conſiderable was done in that way till 
ſome years afterwards by Martin of Antwerp, 
and then by Albert Durer and Lucas, who ſuc- 
ceeded in it to admiration. About the fame time 
the method of Etching was diſcovered, that is, 
of eating the {ſtrokes or lines in the copper with 
Aqua fortis, inſtead of cutting them with a tool 
or graver.— As to the ſtructure of the rolling- 
preſs, it is much more ſimple than that of 
the printing- preſs above deſcribed; and we need 
only inform the reader, that the impreſſion is 
made by paſſing the plate, covered with the pa- 
per — blankets, between two wooden cylinders 
er rollers, whence the machine has its name. N | 
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As the origin of printing is generally referred 
to the Germans, an art calculated for the promo- 
n | knowledge and the general good of man- 

ind, 16 ate they likewiſe ſuppoſed to be the au- 


 thors of thoſe deſtructive and murdering inventions 


of Guns and Gunpowder. The diſcovery indeed, 
like many others, ſeems to have been caſual, and, 
according to Polydore Virgil the name of the in- 
ventor is not known. Thevet ſays the perſon 
was a monk of Friburg, whoſe name was Anel- 
zen ; but other authors, with more probability, 
aſcribe it to Barholdus Schwartz, a'friar, who in 
making chymical experiments, mixed ſome ſalt- 
petre and brimſtone with other ingredients, and 
fet them upon the fire in a crucible, into which a 
ſpark happening to get, the pot ſuddenly burſt 
with great noiſe and violence L. This unexpeA- 
ed fect ſurprized him at firſt ; but repeating the 
experiment, and finding it conſtant, he ſet himſelf 
to work to improve it; to which purpoſe he cauſ- 
ed an iron tube to be made, with a ſmall hole at 
one end; and putting in ſome of his new compo- 
fition, together with ſome little ſtones, he ſet fire 
to it, and found it anſwer his expectations, by pe- 
netrating all before it. This Schwarts (ſay they ) 
taught the uſe of Gunpowder to the Venetians, 
who firſt employed it in their war with the Geno- 
eſe in 1380: but the invention is undoubtedly of 
an earlier date, for we read that when Alphonſus, 
king of Caſtile, befieged the Moors in 1343, they 
diſcharged a ſort of iron mortars which made a 


tt. 
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* Polydore _ relates the ſtory ſomewhat differently, 
viz. that the ingredients were put into a mortar covered with 
a ſtone, and the man ſtriking fire near it with flint and Ree}, 
a ſpark accidentally fle in, whereby the compoſition was 1n+ 
famed, and the ſtone blown up from the mortar 


noiſe 
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noiſe like thunder: and this is confirmed by what 
Don Pedro, biſhop of Leon, relates in his Chro- 
nicle of king Alphonſus, Who reduced Toledo, 
namely, that in a ſea- fight between the king of 
Tunis and the Mooriſh king of Seville about that 
time, the Tuniſians made uſe of iron tuns or bar- 
rels, from whence they threw thunderbolts of 
fire. Add to this what Du Cange tells us, that 
the regiſters of the chamber of accounts in 
France make mention of der as early as 
the year 1338. But after all, there is ſufficient 
reaſon to think, that our celebrated Friar Bacon 
underſtood the compoſition of gunpowder long be- 


fore Schwartz was born, or any mention is made 


of its being uſed in war, as we have already ob- 

ſerved towards the beginning of this work. 
Gx rOwD I is a compoſition of ſalt-petre, 
ſulphur, and charcoal, mixed together and form- 
ed into little grains, which eaſily takes fire, and 
is rarefied or expanded with ſurprizing vehe- 
mence . Writers vary with reſpect to the pro- 
| portions 
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The effect of gunpowder is not very difficult to be ac- 
counted for, if we conſider that the charcoal it contains 
takes fire like tinder, whereby the 5 57 and pore break 
into flame, and the latter expands itfelf to a prodigious de- 
gree, even fo as to take up (according to computation) 
above ten thouſand times the ſpace it poſſeſſed before.—Sir 
Iſaac Newton thus explains the matter: the charcoal and ſul- 
phur eafily take fire, and kindle the nitre; and the ſpirit of 
the nitre being thereby rarefied into vapour, ruſhes out with 
an exploſion, much like the vapour of water out of an o- 
lipile. The ſulphur alſo, being volatile, is converted into 
vapour, the acidity whereof cauſes the r fermentation, 
by which the heat is augmented, and the exploſion rendered 
more quick and vehement. The exploſion of gunpowder, 
therefore, ariſes from the violent action, whereby the whole 
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dients, but as to the 


portions of the three in 
proceſs there is little di 


„All the ingre- 


dients- are firſt Gnely-,powdered;! chen moiſtened 


the like, and | pounded: together in a mortar for 
twenty-four hours at leaſt; care being taken to 
wet the maſs. from time to time, to prevent its 


taking fire. It is then formed into balls as big as 
eggs, which are put into a ſieve, with a bottom of 
thick parchment made full of round holes; and 


by means of a wooden ball rolled about the fieye' 


g with them, they are broken in pieces, and 
ins vor g 
bules, which being dried the powder is compleat. 


forced through the little holes in grains 


To make large quantities mills have been in- 
vented, whereby more work is done in one day, 
than a man can do in a hundreq . 


T HE invention of this deſtructive powder was 


naturally followed by that of guns, cannons, mor- 


tars, and other inſtruments uſed in the modern art 


of war. The firſt cannons were called Bombar- 


dz, (from Bombus) by reaſon of their noiſe; and 


our word Bomb had undoubtedly the ſame deri- 
vation, "Theſe military engines ſeem to have had 
their origin before the middle of the fourteenth 
century; for (beſides the teſtimonies already meg - 
tioned) hiſtorians inform us, that at the battle of 
Creſſy, in 1346, there were five or ſix pieces of 
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mixture being ſuddenly. and greatly heated: is rarefied into 


fume. and vapour; which vapour, becoming ſo hot as to 

ſhine, s in the form of flame M. de la Hire aſcribes 

all the force and effect of gunpowder to the ſpring or elaſti- 

city of the air incloſed in the ſeveral grains, and in the inter- 

s or ſpaces between them. According to him, the 

being kindled, & 

little particles of air; which is all the fire ſerves to do, the 

whole effect aftcrwards being produced by the air alone. 
cannon 


ives motion to the ſprings of the numerous | 
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- cannon in the Engliſh army, with which Meze- 
ray ſays the French were intimidated, being the 


firſt time they had ſeen ſuch thundering machines. 


As to the invention of bombs“, neither the 
time nor the author is exactly known; for ac- 
cording to M. Blondel, the firſt bombs were thoſe 
thrown by count Mansfeld into the town of 
Wachtendonck in Guelderland in 1588, though 


others ſay they were uſed almoſt a century before, 


viz, at the of Naples by Charles III. in 
1495. They began to be uſed in France in 1634, 
and ſince that time they have been commonly 
employed in ſieges. | | | 
"THERE is a uſeful invention which ſome 
aſeribe to the Germans, viz. that of clocks, ſuch 
as are now in uſe amongſt us; at leaſt they may 
be allowed to have retrieved the art, and to have 
excelled all the world in the contrivance of va- 
riety of motions,” not only to ſhew the courſe of 
the hours and minutes, but even of the ſun» 
— 1 — A n N 
A bomb is a hollow iron- ball or ſhell, filled with gun- 
powder, and thrown out of a ſhort piece of ordnance called 
a Mortar. There is a vent or aperture left in the ſhell, into 
— a fuſee or wooden tube is driven, and faſtened with a 
g cement. This fuſee is filled with a combuſtible mat- 
ter, made of two ounces of nitre, one of fulphur, and three 
of gunpowder duſt, well rammed; and this' ing ſet on fire 
burns lowly till it reaches the gunpowder in the ſhell, which 
des off at once, burſting it to pieces with incredible violence. 
zreat care is to be taken, that the fuſee be ſo zoned, 
as not to ſet fire to the powder before the ſhell arrive at the 
place where it is deſigned to fall, otherwiſe it burſts in the air 
without doing the intended execution.-Maltus, an Engliſn 
engineer, is ſaid to have firſt taught any regular uſe of mor- 
tars, in the year 1634; but he knew nothing of the curve 


the ſhot deſcribes in its paſſage, nor of the difference of ran 
at different elevations : and yet there are certain rules, found- 


ed on geometry, for theſe things; moſt of which we owe to 


Galileo aud his diſciple Torricelli. ap; 


moon, 
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moon, and ſtars; of which the clocks at Straſ- 
burgh, Prague, and many other places in Ger- 
many, are ſufficient inſtances. The Emperor 
Charles V. had a watch in the jewel of his ring, 
and in the elector of Saxony's ftable may be ſeen 
a clock in the pommel of his ſaddle, . | 

THE neceſfity there is of meaſuring time has 
given riſe to many inventions for that purpoſe, 
whereof that of ſun-dials is of great antiquity 3 
witneſs the dial of Ahaz; who his reign / 
400 years before Alexander: but the art of dial- 
ling was not brought to its utmoſt perfection till 
the late diſcoveries in optics and aſtronomy. The 
uſe of the Clepſydra is alſo very antient , which 
was a contrivance to meaſure time by the fall of a 
certain quantity of water; as we ftill do by the 
running of ſand out of one part of an hour-glaſs 
into the other. The invention of clocks with 
wheels, 2 is of a more modern date, 
being to Pacificus, Archdeacon of Ve- 
rona, who lived in the ninth century; though 
others aſcribe it to Boethius, about the year 510 f. 


— — — — , 

This ſort of chronometer was invented in Egypt under 
the Ptolemies, which the Egyptians made uſe of to meaſure 
the courſe of the ſun, as Tycho Brahe did in our days to 
meafure the motion of the ſtars ; and Duley uſed the fame 
contrivance in making his obſervations at ſea,—As ſun-dials 
were of ſervice chiefly in the ſummer, ſo were the Clepſydræ 
in the winter: but they had two defects; the one, that the 
water ran out with more or leſs facility, as the air was more 
or leſs denſe : and the other, that it ran faſter when the veſſel 
was full, than when it was almoſt empty. M. Amontons, 
however, has invented a Clepſydra free from both theſe in- 
conveniencies. 

+ Dr. Derham makes clock - work of a much older ſtand- 
ing. reckoning Archimedes s ſphere, and that of Poſido- 


nius. among the machines of this kind; not that their form 
: ; - 
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Be this as it will, we are certain that the inyen- 
tion of the pendulum- clock, whereby the meaſure 


of time is reduced to the greateſt exactneſs poſſi- 
ble, is owing to. the. happy induſtry of the laſt 


„ the honour of it being diſputed between 
Hupgens and Galileo, The former, who pub- 
liſhed a treatiſe on the ſubject, declares that he 
firſt put it in practice in the year 1657 ; but Be- 
cher ſtickles for Galileo, by whoſe direction he 
ſays. the firſt pendulum - clock was made at Flo- 
rence, and a pattern thereof brought into Hol- 


land. This however is certain, that the inven- 


tion never flouriſhed till it came into the hands of 


Huygens, who inſiſts upon it, that if Galileo 


ever thought of ſuch a thing, he never brought 
it to any degree of perfection. The firſt clock of 
this kind, made in England, was. about the, year 
1662, by M. Fromant, a Dutchman. 

. THe invention of Spring or Pocket- Watches 
was likewiſe about the middle of the laſt century, 


and the honour of it lies between Dr. Hooke and 
M. Huygens, . the Engliſh aſcribing it to the 


ſormer, and foreigners to the latter. Dr. Der- 
ham is a ſtrenuous advocate for Dr. Hooke, and 


tells us, that he contrived various ways of regulat- 


ing watches, of which one was a loaditone. 


8 3 ——— a. me * * 1 „ — * 
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or uſe were the ſame with our clocks, but as having their 
motion from ſome hidden weights or ſprings, with wheels, 
pullies, or ſome ſuch clock-work principle. Among the cu- 
rious inventions of the ancients in this way, the doctor alſo 
takes notice of Archytas's dove, which, according to Aulus 
Gellius, was made of wood, and ſo contrived as to fly about. 
To this he adds Regiomontanus's wooden eagle, which . flew 
out of the city, met the emperor cuming towards it, and hav- 
ing ſaluted him turned back again, waiting on him to the ci- 
ty-gates : alſo his iron fly, which at a feaſt flew from his 
hand, and having taken a round returned thither again. 
how 94 vin Another 
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Another was by a ſlender ſtrait ſpring, one end 
whereof played backwards and forwards with the 
balance, ſo that the balance was to the ſpring as 
the bob to a pendulum, and the ſpring as the rod 
thereof. A third method was by two balances, 
fome of which were made with a ſpiral ſpring for, 
a regulator, and others without, One of theſe 
watches, with a double balance was made by 
Mr. Tompion in 1675, and preſented to King 
Charles the Second; and the invention quickly 
getting into repute, both at home and abroad, 
two of them were ſent for by the Dauphin of 
France. Soon after this, M. Huygens's watch with 4 
a ſpiral ſpring appeared in England, and great 1 
matters were expected from it, as if it would 44 
ſerve to diſcover the longitude, This watch agreed 
with Dr. Hooke's in the application, of the ſpring 
to the balance, but the pulſes of M. Huygens's 1 
were much ſlower, and the balance, inſtead of - wil 
turning once round, as Dr, Hooke's turned ſeve- | 
ral times every vibration, Huygens invented ſe- 
veral other kinds of watches, ſome without any ö 
ſtring or chain, to which in particular he gave ll 
the name of Pendulum Watches, 1 | Il 

REPEATING clocks and watches (i. e. ſuch 4 
as by pulling a ſtring, or other means, repeat v1 
the hour and quarters at any time of the day or a8 
night) are undeniably the invention of. "oa ak 
low, who firſt put the contrivance in practice in 
larger movements, or clocks, about the year 
1676; in which he was ſoon followed by other 
artiſts : but the application of it to pocket -Watches 
was not known till the reign of King James the 
ſecond, when Mr. Barlow ſolicited a patent to ſe · 
cure his invention. The talk'of this engaged Mr. 
Quare to put in execution a like contrivance, 


which he had thoughts of ſome years before F 
an 
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and as he endeavoured to prevent Mr. Barlow's 
obtaining a patent, a watch of each kind was 
ſhewn before the king and council, and upon trial 
the preference was given to Mr. Quare's. —Upon 
the whole we may obſerve, (without derogating 
from the honour due to the French, Germans, 
or any other nation) that as watches had their firſt 
riſe in England, ſo there they have arrived at their 
greateſt perfection; witneſs the exceeding value 
put on an Engliſh watch in all foreign countries *. 

-AMONGST the inventions of the Germans, 
we ought to take notice of that noble inſtrument 
the Air-Pump, to which the preſent age is in- 
debted for ſo many fine diſcoveries, and which 
is aſcribed to Otho de Guerick, a conſul or bur- 
gomaſter of Magdebourg, who exhibited his firſt 


experiments therewith before the emperor and 


the ſtates of Germany at Ratiſbon, in the year 
16:4. It is true, ſome have aſcribed the inven- 
tion to the honourable Mr. Boyle, and the engine 
has obtained the name of Machina Boyleana; but 
this is rather on account of the improvements 
made in it, or the various experiments it was ap- 


lied to, by that great philoſopher : for though 


e had actually made ſome attempts of this na- 


ture before he knew any thing of what was done 
in Germany, yet he ingenuouſly confeſſes de Gue- 
rick to have been beforehand with him, and that 


** _ 


'* Notwithſtanding what M. Savary (in his Dictionaire de 
Commerce) ſays in favour of the French watch-makers, it is 
certain, that moſt people in France prefer our watches to their 
own; and in order to haye them with more eaſe, a number 
of Engliſh workmen were invited over in 1719, and ſettled 
at Verkiilles, under the direction of the famous Mr. Law: 


but the men growing diſſolute, quarrelling with the clergy 
and inſulting the magiſtrates, they were died of neceſlity, 


it 


and the eſtabliſhment fell to the ground, 4 
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itt was the information he afterwards received 


from a book publiſhed by Schottus, containing an 


account of de Guerick's experiments, which ena- 
bled him to bring his deſign to maturity. This 


machine has been of late years much improved 


by the ingenious Mr. Hawkſbee and others, and 

ſeems now to be carried to its utmoſt perfection. 
TRE uſe and effect of the air- pump is to ex- 
hauſt the air out of any proper veſſel, and there- 
by make what is popularly called a Vacuum, 
which in reality is only ſuch a degree of rarefac- 
tion, as is ſufficient to ſuſpend the ordinary effects 
of the atmoſphere . Hence therefore we learn, 
in ſome meaſure, what our earth would be with- 
out the maſs of air which ſurrounds it, and how 
neceſſary it is to the life, generation, and nutri- 
tion, both of animals 4 and vegetables, and to 
various 


— Ht. — 1 * 


— _ — —— 


* The raref. ction or dilatation of the air by its own elaſ- 
tieity, without the help of any heat, is found to be very fur- 


zing. In ſeveral experiments made by Mr. Boyle, it di- 


ated fiiſt into 9 times its former ſpace, then into 31 times, 


then into 60, and then into 150. At length, by many de- 


grees, he brought it to dilate into gooo times, then into 
Ioooo, and laſt into 11679 : and yet we know not how much 


farther it is capable of being expanded. Hence it appears, 


that the air we breathe, near the ſui face of the earth, is com- 


preſſed by its own Weight into at leaſt the 136th part of 
the ſpace it would poſſeſs if it were at li But if this, 


air be condenſed or compreſſed by art, the ſpace it takes up 
when moſt dilated, is to that it poſſeſſes when moſt condenſed 
as -550060 to 2, according to the ſame author's experiments. 
+ Even the inhabitants of the waters need air as well as 
thoſe of the land, tho* not in the ſame quantity; for it is 


known that fiſhes uſe reſpiration, by g the water thro* - 


their gills, which to them do the office of lungs in other ani- 
mals. It is remarkable that ſome fiſhes, as eels, will live a 


Jong time out of the water; and we are aſſured, that in Hol- 


land they have a way of fattening carp, by hanging them vp 
£4 i in 
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various other purpoſes, in which we are apt to 
think it is not at all concerned. The principle on 
which this machine is founded is the elaſticity or 
ſpring of the ait; and the baſis or eſſential part 
of it is a metalline tube, anſwering to the barrel 
of a common pump or ſyringe, having a valve 
at the bottom opening upwards, and a moyeable 
piſton or embolus, anſwering to the ſucker of a 
pump, furniſhed likewiſe with a valve opening 
upwards ; the whole properly fitted to a veſſel as 
a receiver, from whence the air is to be exhauſted, 
The other parts of it, chiefly reſpecting conve- 
niency, have been diverſified and improved from 
time to time; and particularly Mr. Hawkſbee, by 
adding a, ſecond barrel and piſton to the former, 
to riſe as the other falls, and fall as it riſes, has 


made the working of the engine much ealier 


than it was before. To this gentleman we are 
indebted for the ſtructure of the air-pump now 
in common uſe ; but Mr, Martin has lately con- 
trived one of a different form, which he calls a 
Portable Air-Pump, being ſo conſtructed that it 
may, together with its receivers, be contained in 
a box of a ſmall ſize, and fold at a ſmall price in 
compariſon of thoſe before invented. 1 
THE reader muſt obſerve, as we have already 
hinted, that an abſolute Vacuum cannot be ob- 
tained by the air-pump, i. e. all the air cannot 
be exhauſted out of the receiver, be the pump 
ever ſo good, or. worked ever ſo long; for as the 
air which is drawn out is only expelled by the 
ſpring of that which remains behind, if we ſup- 


—— ——— — =Y 
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in a cellar or other cool plage, in à vet full of wet moſs, 


ke 
with their heads out, and feeding them with white bread and 
milk for many days; which method has alſo been practiſed 


poſe 


in England. 
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N particle to be exhauſted, the laſt muſt 

xpelled en N. or there would be 
an effect without a cauſe, the abſurdity whereof 
is evident. However, the wie is dilated by this ma- 
chine to ſuch a degree, that bodies placed in an ex- 
haufted receiver are uſually ſaid to be in vacuo ; 
and by this means a vaſt number of curious ex- 
periments have been made, which have given 
great light into the ſecrets of nature, and of 
which, if we mention a few of the moſt remark- 
able, it perhaps will be an agreeable entertain- 
ment to thoſe who are unacquainted with ſuch 

nomen. 

FrirsT then, to demonfirate-the ſpring of the 
air, if a bottle whoſe mouth is ſecurely ſealed, fo 
thatnoaircan eſcape from within, be placed under a 
receiver, and the air exhauſted from the ſurface of 
the bottle, the ſpring of the included air will burſt 
it to pieces. 2. If a bladder be almoſt emptied 
of air, and tied very tight, the air within will 
expand itſelf in vacuo, ſo as to make the bladder 
appear full-blown. 3. By making a little hole in 
the {mall end of a new-laid egg, and exhauſting 
the receiver, the bubble of air contained between 
the ſhell and ſkin at the great end will expand 
itſelf, ſo as to forte the white and yolk of the 
egg through the hole ; and if half the ſhell of 
the egg thus emptied be taken of, the ſaid bubble 
will raiſe up the ſkin, ſo as to reſemble an entire 
egg. 4. A ſhrivelled apple will become ſmooth 
and plump under the exhauſted” receiver, by the 
expaniſion of the air contained in its ſubſtance. 
er Fiſhes are made ſo light by increaſing the 

ring of the air in their bladders, upon exhauſt- 
Bs the” receiver, that they riſe to the top of the 


VAT, and cannot again deſcend to the bot- 
| tom “. 


4 
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tom *. 6. Water heated as hot as the finger can wal 
bear it, will boil vebemently under the exhauſted 
receiver; but upon letting the air in again the 
_ agitation ceaſes. 7, Freſly ſmall beer placed in va- 
- cuo riſes up in froth, dies, and-loſes'all it taſte. 8. 
Vegetable ſubſtances put in water under the re- 
ceiver emit great quanties of air from all parts of 
their ſurface. 9. The weight or preſſure of the 
air is ſhewn by exhauſting two hollow braſs he- 
miſpheres, which are then compreſſed together by 
the external air, ſo as to require a force to pull 


them aſunder equal to 188 pounds, if the diame- 


ter of the hemiſpheres be four inches. c. A per- 
ſon placing his hand on the top of an open re- 


* 11 1 —_—_ py a hd. tet. tre — —_ 
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® It is a rule in hydroſtatics, that a body heavier than fo 
much water as is equal to it in bulk will neceſſarily fink, that 
a lighter will ſwim, and that a body of equal weight will 
reſt m any of the water. Now, by this rule, if a fiſh 
in the middle region of the water be of equal weight with 
the element, bulk ſor bulk, the fiſh will remain there with- 
out any natural tendency upwards or downwards ; and if the 
-fiſh be d in the water, its bulk becoming leſs by the com- 
zon of the bladder, and yet retaining the ſame weight, it 
will fink and reſt at the bottom. On the other hand, if the 
fiſh be higher than the middle of the water, the air of the 
bladder dilating itſelf, and the bulk of the fiſh conſequently 
increaſing, but not its weight, it Mill riſe upwards, and reſt 
at the top of the water. Probably the fiſh, by ſome action 
or other, can emit air cut of its bladder, or take it in, as 
there is occaſion ; for Mr. Ray obſerves, that in moſt fiſhes 
there is a manifeſt channel from the gullet to the bladder, 
which doubtleſs ſerves for the conveyance of air; and there is 
a muſculous power in the coat of the bladder, whereby the 
fiſh can contract it when it pleaſes. In confirmation of what 
has been ſaid with reſpect to the uſe of the ſwimming bladder 
in fiſhes, the ſame gentleman adds, that if the bladder hap- 
n to be pricked or broken, the fiſh cannot raiſe or ſupport 
itſelf, but immediately ſinks to the bottom; and that ſoles, 
plaice, and other flat fiſhes, which always lie grovelling at 
the bottom, have no ſuch bladder that ever he could diſcern. 


ceiver, 


r 


ceiver, will 


from a thin bottle placed under a receiver, and 
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very ſenſibly feel the preſſure of the 
air on the back of his hand, in proportion as the 
receiver is exhauſted; and the ſpring of the air 
contained in the fleſh exerting itielf at the ſame 
time, the inſide of his hand ſwells downwards 
into the receiver v. 11. If the air be exhauſted 


then ſuddenly let in again, its weight will in- 
ſtantly reduce the bottle to very ſmall pieces. 12. 
If a piece of wood be cemented in the lower part 
of the neck of an open receiver, and mercury 
poured upon it, after two or thee exhauſtions the 


— 
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* The vaſt weight w___ of the air, which indeed we 
do not feel, but are e fully ſenſible of by phileſophical 
experiments, is a matter that muſt lead us to admire the in- 
finite wiſdom of the great author of nature. It is computed, 
that twenty-nine inches and a half is the mean altitude to 
which the mercury riſes in the barometer by the preſſure of 
the air, and conſequently its weight is taken for the mean 
weight of a column of air of the ſame baſe, and as high as 
the atmoſphere. Now a column of mercury,. whoſe baſe is 
one ſquare inch, and height 292, weighs about 15 pounds, 
which is therefore equal to the preſſure of the air fon, every 
ſquare inch, and then upon every ſquare foot it will be 2160 
pounds. In this proportion the air preſſes upon all podies on 
the ſurface of the earth; agg therefore allowing. fourteen 
ſquare feet and a half for the uperficies of a man's body, it 
muſt ſuſtain a preſſure of 31320 pounds, when the air is of a 
mean gravity. This prodigious weight would cruſh us into 
a very ſmall compaſs, but that it is equal on every part, and 
counter-balanced by the equal re- action of the ſpring of the 
air within us. The difference of the weight of the air which 
our bodies ſuſtain at one me more than another 1s alſo 

conliderable, being about ' 2500 pounds leſs when the air is 
lighteſt than when it is heavieſt ; which difference of preſſure 


muſt greatly affect us in regard to the animal functions, and 


therefore it is no wonder we ſametimes ſuffer in our health by 
a change of weather: nay, when we conſider that this v1- 
riation is often very ſudden, it is ſurprizing that every ſuch 
change does not break the frame of our bodies to pieces. 


- preſſure 
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preſſure of the external air will be ſo on 
the mercury, as to cauſe it to deſcend — 
pores of the wood in form of a beautiful ſhower, 
which will ſhine in a dark room. 13. The light- 
eſt and heavieſt bodies deſcend with equal velocity 
in vacuo: thus a guinea and a feather, let fall from 
the top of a tall exhauſted receiver, arrive at the 
bottom both together. 14. It appears, that air 
is neceſſary to the exiſtence of fire and flame; for 
2 piece of burning charcoal, or a lighted candle, 
is preſently extinguiſhed in the exhauſted receiver: 
neither will gunpowder flaſh or make any explo- 
ſion therein, but melt and die away. 15. Air is 
-likewiſe ſhewn to be the medium of ſounds ; for 
a bell rung in vacuo is not heard, but as the air is 
admitted into the receiver, the ſound increaſes in 
proportion. 16. That fermentation and putre- 
faction depend on the air, is ſhewn by preſerving 
fruits in their native bloom and perfection thro' 
the winter in an exhauſted glaſs: and eggs, which 
in the air ſoon grow ſtale and putrid, retain their 
D a long time in vacuo. 17. How neceſ- 
ſary air is to vegetation appears from hence, that 
ſeed ſown in earth kept under an exhauſted re- 
ceiver will not grow at all *. 18. Air is like- 
wiſk abſolutely neceſſary to moſt ſorts of animals, 


—_— _—_ 


* — 


5 


* A trial of this was made by ſowing lettuce- ſeed upon 
ſome earth in the open air, and ſome of the ſame ſeed, at the 
ſame time, upon other earth in the glaſs-receiver of the air- 
pump, which was afterwards exhauſted. The feed expoſed 
to the air grew up an inch and half high within eight days, 
but that in the exhauſted receiver did not appear. The air 
being then re- admitted into the receiver, in the ſpace of a 
week the ſeed ſprung up to the height of two or three 
inches. — See Phil. Tranſ. No. 23. | | | 
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ough ſome will live # long time in vacuo, whilſt 
others expire preſently nan: „ n . 
Tux ſame Otho de Guerick, who invented 


the AirSpuntp, contrived a new fort of Air-gun, 
ieh di e by the rerefattion of the 


air, whereas the common Air-guns produce their 
by its cotnpreſſion. Dr. Papin improved 
upon de Guerick's invention, and experiments 
were made before the Royal Society to try the 
foree of his machine; which was very conſidera- 
ble, but not equal to thoſe whoſe ſtructure is 
founded on the compreſſion of the air. Of theſe. 
the moſt common and portable kind conſiſts of 
two barrels; one of a ſmall bore, into which the: 
bullet is rammed as in other guns, and another 
on the outſide of this, ſo large as to leave a ſpace 
between them, wherein the air is to be incloſed. 
Into this cavity the air is injected thro” a valve, 
222 xed in the ſtock of the gun, and 
the diſcharge is made by drawing a trigger, which. 


of 
- 


ein 8311.5 Py of 4.4 * 
Dr. Derham obſerved, from divers experiments he made, 
that animals whoſe hearts have two ventricles and no Fora- 
men Ovale, as birds, dogs, cats, rats, mice, &c. die in leſs. 
than half a minute under a ſmall exhaufted receiver. A mole 
died in one minute: a bat remained in vacus four minutes 
and a half, and revived upon re- admitting the air; but in 
twenty minutes he was beyond recovery. Waſps, bees, 
raſhoppers, and other 1 dead in two minutes; 
Lat revived in the open air, they had lain twenty-four 
hpurs in vacuo. .' Snails continued twenty-four hours under 
the exhauſted receiver, and ſeemed not much affected. Frogs 
and toads bear the pump a long time, eſpecially the former; 
one of which recovered in the open air, after remaining ele- 
ven hours in 1 are 1 a _— _ by ay 
air-pump. At firlt they appear greatly diſturbed, ſwo | 
iche ; but Mr. Man er 8 6, he has kept them a week in 
uncno, and found them as liyely as thoſe which had been kept 
as long in the g ir.—Slow- worms, according to Mr. Boyle, 
will n three days in vacuo, and leeches five or.ine. - 


two or- 
Vor. II. 1 opens 
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opens. another valve, whereupon the compreſſed 
air ruſhes thro? a hole into the inner barrel, and 
expels the bullet with great violence. Phere is 
alſo a contrivance in the lock, that either the 
whole charge of air may be ſpent at one exploſion, 
or only part of it, and the reſt reſerved for freſh 
hullets ; but the force is much the greater, if all 
the air be diſcharged upon one fingle bullet. The 
Magazine Air- gun is ſo'contrived, that ten bul- 
lets, Iodged in a cavity near the place of diſcharge, 
may be drawn one by one into the ſhooting barrel, 
and ſucceſſively exploded in a very expeditious 
manner. Dr. Burnet takes notice of a gunſmith 
at Baſil, who ſhewed him one of theſe machines, 
and pretended the invention was his own, which 
muſt be acknowledged to be curious; but as the 
diſcharge of Air- guns is attended with an incon- 
ſiderable report compared to that of fire- arms, nor 
3s there any flaſh like that of gunpowger. to diſ- 
cover from what hand the {hot comes, it ſeems 
the intereſt of mankind (as the Doctor obſerves) 
to forbid the uſe of inſtruments ſo convenient for 
private aſſaſſinations. Ae. Dae ume 
As the Germans have been famous for their 
improvement of the art of Chymiſtry, we think 
this is no improper place to introduce ſome obſer- 
vations on that ſubject. Chymiſtry, or -Chemiſ- 
ty (as it is na commonly, Written) is che att of 
ſeparating by means of fire the ſeyeral ſubſtances 
of which mixed bodies conſiſt, and of compoſing 
new bodies by the mixture of different ſubſtances 
ox ingredients. If we endeayour to find the ori- 
gan of this art, we muſt look back into the ante- 
uvian world, where it was praiſed, as ſome 
think, by Cham the ſon of Noah; but the in- 
vention is more commonly aſcribed to Tubal 


Cain, who firſt prepared braſs and iron ſot Bs, 
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aſe of man, which he could not have done with- 
out a competent knowledge. of chemiſtry, Pro- 
fane authors refer it to Vulcan; and ſeveral learn- 
ed men have made it appear very probable, that 
Tubal Cain and Vulcan were the ſame, which 
ſeems to be confirmed by the great reſemblance 
between their names. The next chymiſt we read 
of is Moſes, whoſe ſkill in this art is evident, 
from his burning and pulverizing the golden calf, 
and giving it the people to drink; for the render- 
ing gold potable is one of the moſt difficult ope- 
rations in chemiſtry: but we are rather inclined 
to think this was done by a miraculous power. 
The invention of chemiſtry is by others referred 
to Hermes Triſmegiſtus, an ancient king of Egypt, 
from whom it has obtained the name of the Her- 
metic Art. From the Arabians, by whom the 
art was eſteemed and practiſed, it ſeems to have 
had the name of Alchymy; but theſe people ren- 
dered it ridiculous by their extravagant ſuperſti- 
tious reaſonings, their pretended tranſmuta- 
tion of metals. And here it is to be obſerved, 
that chemiſtry at firſt had only metals for its ob- 
ject, whereas the bounds of it have been much 
enlarged in later ages, being extended to the ani- 
mal and vegetable, as well as the mineral king- 
dom; and the moderns have applied it with great 
ſucceſs to the preparation of medicines for curing 

the diſeaſes of the human body. 1 x 
Arx the declenſion of the eaſtern empire che- 
miſtry ſhared the common fate of the other arts, 
and Jay buried and neglected till the time of our 
friar Bacon, by whom it was in a good meaſure. 
retrieved. He was followed by Ray mund Lully, 
Baſil Valentine, Paracelſus, Van 1 and 
others, who ſpread the art in Spain, Italy, and 
Germany; and the wy laſt eſpecially carried it 
h 2 to 
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to ſuch a length, as to render medicine almoſt 
wholly chemical. Lemery a Frenchman, Hom- 
berg a German, -and our ingenious countryman 
Mr. Boyle, diſperſed the darkneſs of the art, re- 
ducing it to _ and true ideas, and aboliſhing 


thoſe uſeleſs and impracticable circumſtances, with 
which ſome of their predeceſſors had deſignedly 
clogged its operations, But of all the moderns 
none have made greater improvements in chemiſ- 
75 or more judiciouſly and beneficially introduc- 

it into medicine, than the late celebrated Boer- 
=—_ 4 who is alſo the fulleſt and beſt writer on 

e ſubject, having given us the hiſtory, theo 
and — of tha Sable art in gt ho and 
ſcientifical manner, 

IT is well known that the chymiſts, or rather 
alchymiſts of Germany, and ſeveral other coun- 
tries, have employed much time and pains in 
ſearch of what is popularly called the Philoſoher's 
Stone, or a preparation capable of tranſmuting or 
exalting impurer metals, as tin, lead, and copper, 
into gold and ſilver “. Another object * — 

N u 


— 


1 — „ — — 
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»- Borrichius, a learned Dane, has taken great pains to 
ve that alchymy was known to the ancient Greeks and 
gyptians ; and Conringius, with equal addreſs, has endea- 
voured to its novelty. Kirchir aſſerts, that the Egyp- 
tians were not ignorant of the art; but he adds, that the ſe- 
crets of it were confined to the royal family, and handed 
down traditionally from father to ſon, without being commit- 
ed to writing or made publick : and yet ſome authors obſerve, 
that Diocleſian, after the taking of Alexandria, ordered all 
the books written by the Egyptians to be burnt, wherein the 
great myſteries of chemiſtry were contained, that it might not 
be in their power to enrich themſelves by that art, and there- 
by put themſelves in a condition of 1evolting. Be this as it 
mag, the firſt wyiter we know of that ſpeaks of making gold 
1s Zoſumus the Panopelite, who lived towards the beginning 
CT. - C 4 0 
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ſtudies has been to find out an univerſal medicine, 
adequate to all diſeaſes, ſometimes called by way 
of eminence the Grand Elixir; but moſt alchy- 
miſts are of opinion- that theſe two things coin- 
cide, ſo that what will make gold will cure all diſ- 
tempers *, The making of gold has been at- 
tempted three different ways, viz. firſt by Sepa- 
ration ; for _ metal yet known contains ſome 
gold, but in molt of them the quantity is ſo little, 
that it will not defray the expence. The ſecond 
is by Maturation, or ripening, which relates only 
to quickſilyer ; for the alchymiſts hold mercury » 


"" * JT "I mh. th —_— 5 4 —_ 8 


of the fifth century, and who has an expreſs treatiſe on the di- 
vine art of making Gold and Silver, ſtil extant in manu- 
ſcript in the French king's library. Gazeus, another Greek 
writer towards the end of the fame tentury, tells us, that ſuch 
as are {killed in the ways of nature can take filver and tin, 
and change them into gold. Hence it appears, that ſome 
fuch art as alchymy was in being in that age, but neither of 
thoſe authors relate how long it had been known before. Af-. 
ter this time writers on the ſubject of alchymy are more fre- 
quent, and particularly Geber the Arab, who is ſuppaſed to 
have lived in the ſeventh century, has a Treatiſe on the Phi- 
's Stone; from whence the hint of an univerſal medi- 
cine ſeems to have been taken. But we do not find this myſ- 
terious part of chemiſtry brought into much reputation till 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century, when it ſpread itſelf 
throughout Europe; and ſince that time almoſt every nation 
has had its adepts in alchymy, who have laid claim to the 
ſecret of the Philoſopher's Stone, or a medicine'to cure all 
diſeaſes, © Such were the ſociety of Roſicrucians in Germany, 
to name nd more) who pretended not only to be maſters oft 
iloſopher's Stone, but to be able to protract the period of 
life, and even to reſtore youth, by means of certain Noſtrums, 
with other pretenſions equally extravagant. | 
- * Kirchir affirms, that the ancient ans had a method 
of drawing an Elixir from the hardeſt and moſt precious ſub- 
ſtances, which, on account of its ſubtilty and perfection, they 
called Heaven: and this he takes to be that admirable celettiat 
LY | a water, 
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be the baſis. and mother of all metals, that its 
weight might be increaſed by purging it from al] 
heterogeneous. bodies, and that £ ſubtilizing, 
purifying, and digeſting it, with much labour 
and long operation, it might be converted into 
pure gold. Weight is the inimitable character of 
gold; but could the impurities of mercury be 
quite purged out, which does not appear impoſſi- 
ble, it would, ſay the alchymiſts, be as heavy as 
gold itſelf ; and what, they add, is as heavy as 
gold is gold, or at leaſt might be made ſuch with- 
out any difficulty. The third method is that of 
Tranſmutation, or a way of turning all metals 
into gold, by melting them in the fire, and caſt- 
ing into the fuſed matter a ſmall quantity of a 
certain preparation, upon which the impure parts 
are immediately volatilized, burnt, and carried 
off, and the remaining maſs changed into pure 
gold. Now that which works this change in 
the baſer metals is what is meant by the Philoſo- 
pher's Stone, and is the grand ſecret in alchymy 
yet undiſcovered, though ſeveral have pretended 
to be maſters of it, whoſe veracity on other oc- 
caſions is not to be queſtioned. ' 

TRE poſſibility of this Tranſmutation, or ra- 
ther Perfection of imperfect Metals, as ſome 
would have it called, is a point much diſputed 


_—— 


—— —_ — — 
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water, capable of removing all diſeaſes, called alſo the Phi- 
loſopher's Stone, the Vegetable Seed of Nature, the Solas 
Soul, &c. But the judicious Boerhaave explodes the notion 
of a Panacea, or.univerſal Medicine; and ſhews, from the 
different cauſes, natures, effects, ſeats, and other circum- 
ſtances of diſeaſes, that ſeveral may be cured by one medi- 
eine, but all by none. He oblerves, that the moſt univerſal 
remedies known are Water, Fire, Mercury, and Opium; 
and that by theſe alone, cautiouſly diſguiſed, ſome have ac- 
Quired the reputation of univerfal phy * 
3 among 
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among philoſophers, the alchymiſts ſtrenuouſly 


maintaining the affirmative, on ſuppoſition that 
all metals wauld eq arrive at perfection, as 
being compoſed of the ſame matter, were it not 
ſor the impurity of —ͤ—ͤ—ͤö that is, of 
the places where they are formed by nature. All 
That. is: required, fay they, in the buſineſs of 
tranſmutation, is ta do that by art, which na- 
ture. does in many years. or ages. But how is 
this to be effected How is ſo impure a metal as 
lead, for inſtance, to be exalted into gold? Why, 
if we conſider the weight, of lead, there is no- 
thing in nature fo heavy, gold and mercury only 
excepted; whence it is plain there is ſomething 
in lead comes very near to gold, but there 
is alſo ſome heterogeneous matter different both 
from-golt and mercury. Now if we had. any 
— which would ſo agitate the parts of lead as 
off all that is not pure mercury, and had 
— ulphur to fix the mercury, would not the 
maſs be converted into gold ? If eleven ounces of 
lead be diſſolved by the fire, and fo purified as to 
come to fourteen, we 2 then have changed it 
into mercury, which is ſpecifically heavier than 
lead in that proportion; and if we farther purify 
the mercury frota fourteen to nineteen, the or- 
dinary ratio of wei _— id to that of 
eo 5 we ſhall then 1 provided, as 
fore obſerved, we can find a 13 ta fix "the 
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loſopher's Stone, which the alchymiſts hold to be 
a moſt ſubtile, fixed, concentrated fire, that unite: 
itſelf by a magnetic virtue to the mercurial body 
of any metal it meets with, volatilizes and throws 
off 


many ages. Vaſt ſums of money have been ad- 
vanced, and innumerable experiments have been 
tried for this purpoſe a but all the learning, la- 
bour, and expence employed about it have not yet 
been able to make the expected diſcovery. It is 
therefore ſurprizing, after ſo many books written, 
ſo many queſtions debated, and ſo many opera- 
tions performed in vain, relating to the art of 
making gold, that we ſhould. {till find people 
purſuing, the fame romantic ſcheme, ' which gene- 
rally ends in the ruin of the projectors themſelves, 
and then perhaps of ſome wealthy. perſons who 


, 
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Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, of a chymical 
operation made Homberg on the ſæcal matter, or hu- 
man excrements diſcharged by ſtool 3: which it was ſuggeſted 
to him would yield, by diſtillation, an oil clear as water, and 
without any ſmell, that had the p of fixing mercury 
into fine filyer : to procure as promiſing à matter for this ex- 
1 as he could, he agreed with four healthy — 
ellows, whom he ſhut up for three months, that they iq 
eat. nothing but the fineſt bread, (which he ; ſupplied them 
with freſh every day) and drink the beſt champaign, After a 
long proceſs; and numerous eſſays on the excrements they 
made, he obtained the ctrar ĩnodorous oi; but it had no ef- 
fett on the mercury, which was the great point in view. 
However,” though he miſſed his aim, hie fell on ſomething he 
did not dream of, viz. a Phoſphorus ; for he found that the 
eaput mortuum of the oil (ſo the chymiſts call what re- 


mains in the retort) had the ſurpriain rty of taking 
WE itſelf, being laid on — Kam ar matter. 


* 
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nee infatuated enough to believe them, and riſque 
their fortunes in an undertaking fo extravagant, 
and always hitherto unſucceſsful “. 

On this ſubject an ingenious French writer 
juſtly obſerves, that it is folly to attempt the 
making of gold, without knowing the nature and 
eſſence of thoſe firſt principles which compoſe 
it; nay, were we as well acquainted with them 
as we are now ignorant of them, the manner of 
uniting and combining thoſe principles together 
would be an operation ſurpaſſing our ſkill. Nor 
is it without wiſe and good reaſons, that the 
Creator has concealed from us the eſſence of me- 
tals, and other bodies, thinking it ſufficient for 
us to know their uſes ; for had he given us a per- 
fet knowledge of their nature, it would have 
made us inattentive to every thing elſe, and in- 
ſtead of applying gold to thoſe. purpoſes for which 
it was: created, we ſhould have b ourſelves in 
making it, and thereby rendered it leſs valuable, 
as it became more common: Such a knowledge 
would make us break in upon that order and œco- 
nomy which providence has eſtabliſhed in the 
world, and defeat the wiſe end it propoſed in 
making the productions of one country different 
from thoſe of another; for had we the art of mak - 
ing metals, the ſame degree of knowledge would 
enable us to make wine, by mixing and propor- 
tioning the principles of which it is compoſed, 
without waiting the return of the vintage: we 
ſhould think it beneath us to ſtand indebted to the 
common courſe and order of nature, and the uſu- 


In ſearch of gold his art the chymiſt tries, 
And vainly hopes what nature ſtill denies, 
Believe me, friend, the Philoſ-phic Stone 
Is INdusT&RY, and INDUSTRY ALONE, - 


15 
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al methods of hu and agriculture, for a 
ſupply of our wants, being able to furniſh our- 
ſelves in a ſhorter way with all the neceſſaries and 
conveniencies of life, even thoſe which are now 
the productions of different countries. Were we 
thus perfectly ſkilled in all the fecrets of nature, 
and maſters of all its powers, there would be an 
end of all commerce, the bonds of ſociety 
would be broken, and the i of the whole 
earth be like fo many rechiſe philoſophers, having 
all things within — and i t one 
of another: all intercourſe of friendſhip and mu- 
ꝛual kindneſs would conſequently ceaſe, men hav- 
ing no longer occaſion for any exchange of civi- 
lities and good offices: there: would be na 
opportunity for the — of juſtice, prudence, 
compaſſion, courage, — good nature, according 
to the circumſtances of time, place, or perſon. 

In a word, ſuch a knowledge aa we have men- 

tioned would neceſſarily be attended with the loſs 
of thoſe vixtues, which, er with our mu- 
tual wants, conſtitute the very life and ſoul of 
To what we have ſaid on ſome of the moſt 
3 ngenious and uſeful inventions that are — 
ſuppoſed to have had their riſe in 
ſhall add a brief account of the trade and manu 
factures of that country. Several cities in Ger- 
many are famous for making curious toys in wood, 
ivory, and all ſorts of metal; and Nuremberg in 
particular has carried on a great trade in ſuch 
commodities, but it is now much decayed. Augſ- 

bourg is likewiſe remarkable for its goldſmith's 
wares, clocks, and all kinds of pretty toys, which 
are ſent into Poland and the north of Europe : 
but in moſt works of this nature the Engliſh arti- 
wy pamd 
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2an$: have of late years exceHed; and ferved fo- 
reign countries with their mahufactures, to the 
reat detriment both of: Augſbourg and Nurem- 
rg; Which had been in poſſeſſion of this trade 
for (everal cettuties. A r 
are employed at Ulm in 4 g leather, and in 
the manufactures of linen, cotton, and fuſtians, 
beſides them iron-wares and clocie-work; by 
which it is become one of the ficheſt cities in 
Germany. But the Imperial city of Hamburgh, 
with reſpect to commerce, eclipſes all the: reſt, 
and may be ſtiled by way of eminetiee the Part of 
ert being ſeated, with all poſſillle advan- 
tages for trade, both foreign and domeſtic... The 
Elbe, on which it ſtands, and the many other na- 
vigable rivers that fall irito it after a; courſe thro? 
ſome of the richeſt and moſt trading parts of Ger- 
many, furniſh it with all the product and many 
ſactures of Auſtria, Bohemia, and Upper and 
Lower Saxony. By the Havel and-Sprehe it has 
a trade with the electorate of Brandenburgh, and 
by a canal from the Sprehe to the Oder its come 
merce is extended into Sileſta, Moravia, and Po- 
land. There is likewiſe a channel opened from 
the Elbe to the Trave, for the ſake of communi- 
cation with Lubeck and the Baltick ſea, with- 
out the trouble and hazard of failing. round the 
coaſt of Jutland, and the obſtructions of the toll 
and other difficulties of the Sound. The chief 
commodities exported from Hamburgh art linen 
yarn. and linens of ſeveral ſorts and countries, 
particularly Sileſia diapers, the laune of Miſnia 
and Luſatia, dow laſſes and other ſtrong linen Forma 
various parts of Germany; wire of on, braſs, 
and ſteel, chiefly from Upper Saxony Kid-ſkins 
in great numbers from Brandenbuugi;z<belides 
pipe ſtaves, a" oak-plank, * 
Wale- 
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whalebone ; of which. laſt articles (though they 


have a very good ſhare in the Greenland whale- 
. themſelves) they are obliged to purchaſe 
conſi 


le quantities from the Dutch, more than 


their ſhips can ſupply them with, by reaſon 
their vaſt trade up the Elbe into. Germany) 
Or the numerous commodities the Ham- 
burghers import from abroad, the woollen manu- 
factures of are the chief; of which thoſe 


ſent yearly from Yorkſhire only, and generally 


ſhipped at Hull, are ſaid to amount to above 
100, oool. The ſingle artiele of ſtockings comes 
to 20, ooo l. at leaſt; and, in ſhort, all the Eng- 
liſh vended at Hamburgh amount to ſeveral 
= d thouſand per annum. Theſe 

are ſent, by the Elbe and other navigable rivers, 
to innumerable markets in the northern parts of 
the empire, and particularly vaſt quantities are 
ſold at the fairs of Leipſick, which are reſorted 
to by merchants from moſt countries in Europe. 
Several manufactures have likewiſe been lately 
erected at Hamburgh, as the weaving of 


brocades, velvets, &c. the making of fine loaf- 
ſugar, and the printing of calicocs and linens; 


all which y abundance. of hands, and are 
carried on — 9 — ind and ſucceſs., In a 
word, from and other = 
become 


r a j very great commerce; 
in which feſpect it is reckoned inſerior to none 
dut Hamburgh in the whole empire. The Bre- 


river Weſer, carries on a. v 
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meners ſend to England, particularly to London, 
ſeveral fofts of German linens, —— 


no ſmall quantities of our woollen man 
they wy ma through the whole circle of 


ther they ſend their beer, printed calicoes and loaf- 
ſugar, but not refined to that perſection as at 
Their other commodities are mine- 
—— — — — of 
ch are very expert; and, upon the whole, 
— bur be a flouriſhing city, having 
(like Hamburgh) enjoyed a perfect neutrality for 
a long courſe of years amidſt — 4. ff 
Trax foreign trade of Hun is not very 
conſiderable, conſiſting chief e exportation 
of their cattle and wines. #-chb formev-they 
ſend incredible numbers into Germany, and even 
Auſtria alone takes off annually about fourſcore 
be rw Some of their wines, particularly thoſe 


are reckoned as good as any in Eu- 
* ow great quantities are ſent into the neigh- 
bouring countries. They have no manufatures 


of conſequence, except thoſe of copper and other 
hard-wares, re tin | 


J s 1 a flouriſhing trade is not Both 
de expected there, conſidering its ſituation — | 


mountains, its want of native commodities" to 
export, and an inelination in the inhabitants to 
erect manufactures. At Zurich indeed 4 have 
a conſiderable manufacture of crapes id cali- 


coes, whereof they export large — pe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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if we except the peaſants *,. tho $witzerd in ge- 
feral are cloathed with the manuſactures of other 
countries. The merchandiſe they export is chicfly 
borſes, blatk cattle; butter and ehegſe; and pat- 
ticularly the Freneh take eff great nutnbets of 


their Horſes in time of war to remount their ca- 


valry and draw; their. artillety, beſiles what Are 
bought by the Italians and other flaticins. { With 
corn and wine, not having ſufficient of their 
own „they are ſuypſird chiefly from the 
Milaneſe and the circle: of Swabia; with ſalt 
from the Tirol, the Franche Cornte, and Bava- 
nia ; and, in ſhort, they purchaſe of their neigh- 
bours moſt of the neceſſaries as well as conveni- 
encies of life. As therefore their importations ex- 
deed their exports, and the balance of trade is 
againſt them, their governors have endeavoured 


to prevent the conſumption of foreign goods as 
much as poſſible, by mak ing ſumptuary laws to 


retrench all ſuperfluities, eſpecially in furniture 
and apparel. Rb ar To. t Sli if 


„ 4.4 _ & 4-4 " 
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* Dr. Burnet, raking of the-Canten of Bern, which he 
ſays is more than a third part of all Switzerland, obſerves, 
that the peaſants are generally rich, and the ſoil capable of 

at cultivation; in which ſome of them ſurcerct ſo wel}, as 

have eſtates to the value of à humdred thouſand crowns : 
but this, he adds, is not common; thapgh ten thouſand 
crowns for a peaſant is no extraordinary matter. They live 
much on their milk and corn, which in ſome places, as about 
Payern, yields an increaſe of fifteen meafures for one.—And 
the autlior of the Remarks upon Switzerland, at the end of 
the doctorꝰs travels, takes notice, that the peaſants have their 
houſes furniſhed: with good feather- beds, good chairs, and 


—— ů — a 


* 


other conveniencies; that their windows ate all of glaſe, and 


their linen very neat and white, as well for their dedding as 
their tables. 7 70 SWELL tun L i 3 
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CHAP. ve 


_ Of the Kven Unitiy Pionlicns: 8 


HE United Provinces, compre 
hended under the name of Holland, the 
5 confiderable of the Seven Provinces which 
rm one powerſul Republick, were anciontly 
reckoned a part of Germany, and therefore ſoen 
to follow the . account we have given of 
that country. 'Theſe are ſo low and 
flat, that they are in continual danger of being 
overflowed by the ocean, with which they 
bounded on the north and welt ; but the inbabi- 
tants have guarded againſt the irruptions of that 
furious element by ſurpriaing banks or dikes, tho 
keeping of whicly in repair is attended with a vaſt 
expenee; and annually employs more men (as 
Sir William Temple was informed) than all the 
corn of the province of Holland could maintain. 
'Fhey have alfo made, and ſupport with wonder- 
ful care and induftry, a great number of canals, 
which ſerve to drain off and receive the waters 
that would otherwiſe drown their lands; and thus 
the ſoil, though naturally wet and marſhy, is 
made to yield moſt excellent paſturage, and ſome 
corn, but eſpecially the former, whereby 
feed vaſt herds of cattle, and are furniſhed with- 
plenty of butter and cheeſe, almoſt the only pro- 
duct of the maritime parts of the country. 
Nox is this the only advantage the Hollanders: 
derive from their canals, but an eaſy! communi-- 
cation is thereby opened for the conyeyance of 
goods and paſſengers from one city and- town to 
another. Their way of travelling in Trechſchuyts, 


or covered boats drawn by horſes, is — 
cap 
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cheap and convenient ; for the fair is not above a 
penny a mile, and in theſe veſſele a man may 
read, write, fleep, eat, of divert himſelf without 
interruption, and without that fatigue and incon- 
venience which in a Tand-journey are almoſt inevi- 
table. In the winter, 1 the canals are co- 
vered with ice, a farmer's wife, with a baſket of 
butter and eggs upon her head, and her ſkates 


upon her feet, will ren 
dozen miles, ſell her proviſions, and in a few 


hours be at home again with her family. Neither 


does the ice prevent the carriage of more weigh 


burdens, for their canals are often Joaded with 
carts and fledges, the ſame element thus alter- 


nately ſerving them in the capacity of land and 
water.. | 
Six William Temple obſerves, that Holland is 
generally flat, and looks as if after a long conten- 
tion between land and water which it ſhould be- 
long to, it had at laſt been divided between them; 
for to conſider the great rivers and ſurprizing num- 
ber of canals that are found in this province, 
which not only lead to every great town, but al- 
moſt to every village and farm-houſe in the coun- 
try, and the infinity of ſails that are ſeen moving 
on them, one would imagine the water to have 
ſhared with the land, and the people who live in 
boats to hold ſome proportion with thoſe who live 
in houſes. Theſe conveniencies are owing to the 
nature of the ſituation, and to that level and ſoft - 
neſs of ſoil, which makes the cutting of canals in 
Holland fo eaſy a work, as to be attempted by al- 
moſt every private perſon. Ar 


Tus ſhort account may give the reader ge- 


neral idea of the ſoil of the United Provinces, 
whereof the Fg part is low and marſhy, ex- 
cept thoſe of Utrecht and Guelderland, which en- 
7 : 30% 
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joy a higher ſituation, As to their minerals or 
foſſils, we know of none ſo * de- 
ſerve particular notice ; nor do their vegetable 
productions afford us any thing that requires a deſ- 
cription. There are ſome animals however, which, 
no more under confideration ; and 
therefore we ſhall proceed to that branch of natu- 
ral hiſtory. * a 5 7 4 7-4 | ; b 4 W__ 
J 1 1 A N11 AL 8. 


TORRS8S, which are birds that delight in wa- 
try and fenny countries, are yery common in 
Holland, where they build their neſts on the tops 
of houſes, and feed on frogs, and ſeveral kinds of 
uſeleſs or pernicious reptiles. On account of this 
ſervice great regard is paid to them by the inhabi- 
tants, who never wilfully hurt or moleſt them; 
and therefore to kill a ſtork is an offence puniſhable 
by the laws of the country“. This bird is larger 
than the heron, like which it has a long reddiſh 
bill, but its neck is thicker and ſhorter. The 
head, neck, breaſt, and tail are white, but the 
rump and outſide of the wings are black; and its 


* 

»The Stork is Tikewiſe much efteemed and reverenced by 
the preſent Mahometans in Egypt, as the Ibis was by the an- 
cient Egyptians : but Dr. Shaw ſuppoſes; that the | 


paid to theſe birds might originall not ſo much from 
the ſervice they . to A — and fenny country, in 
clearing it of a variety of uſdleſs reptil 
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claus are broad, almoſt like-the-nails bf n mn. 


It feeds on ferpents, ſrags and inſects- As it 
ſeeks for theſe in wa tery places, nature has provi- 
Go with lng lou bs ies to the, neſt 

ſtrong and jagged, to hold 
wy hat jebas taken. Tir feibale ays: dut four 
eggs, and fits for thirty days. what renders 
this bird moſt remarkable, is its love to ity 


parents, whom it never forſakes when they are 


old, but tenderly feeds and defends them as long 
as they live. Many ſtaries ate related of the won- 
derful tenderneſs = affection the old ſtorks bear 
to cheir yqung, of which the following inſtance 3 
| ſufficient . At 'Delft,/i©r6464 a "fire + Broke 
out in a houſe that had a ſtorks 'neft wpon it, with 
young' ones which could not then fly. The old 
Nor returning with ſome meat to her young, un 
the danger th wy wore, in, (the fire having 
reached We neh ) made ſeveral attempts to 
ſave them; but "Ending. all in vain, the at laſt 
fpread Aer wings over them, end ſuffered hovlelf 
ts bo ende in the flames with Her offypri 
The ſollowin adventure of the tame ſtork at 
tho udivenſity of Fading as related by Mr. Key- 
fer 7, — a degree which, one 


of underſtanding, 
would ſcarce expect in any animal. This — 1 
The e be be we g al ur ml 2 
mals have'for is aa admirable (as Dr. 
Derham obſerves), — in them Creator 3 
whereof we have — continually before our eyes. The 
returns of tenderneſs made by the young to the parent ani- 
mals, when grown old, are alſo very remarkable. Olaus 
Magnus obferyes. of the crane, that when the. 1 vt, thro” 
age are Arigped of their feathers, the them 
and provide them f — has A re- 
Sober eee that rats 
nouri extraordi | 
+ See Keyſler — 4to. Vol. I. b 4. 


3940 « ſays: 
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fſays he, had lived quietly in the court-yard, 
& till count Victor Gravenitz, at that time # 
* ſtudent there, ſhot with ball at a ſtork's ne 


_ 46 near the college, and probably wounded the 


& ſtork in it, as for ſome weeks he was not ob- 
vc ſerved to ſtir from his neſt, This happened in 
autumn, when the foreign ſtorks ſet out on their 


% periodical emigration. The following ſpring 


« a ftork was obſerved upon the roof of the col- 
« lege, and by its continual chattering, gave the 


% tame ſtork, which was, walking in the college» 
% court, to underſtand, that it was defirous of its 


1% company; but this being impracticable, by rea- 
« fon of its wings being clipped, the ſtranger 
* with the greateſt caution came down to the up- 
* py gallery, the next day ſomething lower ; and 
„ laſtly, after abundance of ceremonies, alighted 
« in the court. The tame ſtork, not confcions 
« of any crime, went and met him with a ſoft 
«© chearful note, a fincere indication of. courteſy 
« and friendſhip; when, to his aſtoniſhment, the 
« other furiouſly fell upon him. Some ſpectatore 
of this interview, for that time, immediately 
<< put the foreign ſtork to flight, yet was it fo lit» 
ei tle diſcouraged, that the very next day it returs 
% ned to the charge, and during the e ſum- 
1 mer, frequent ſkirmiſhes paſſed betwixt theſe 
birds; for Mr. T. had given orders that the tame 
« ſtork, gon, Jope one antagoniſt to deal with, 
„ ſhould not be aſſiſted. Being thus put to ity 
*« ſhifts, it began to ſtand better upon its guard, and 
* made ſuch a vigorous reſiſtance, that at the 
«© end of the ign the ranger had little to 


s boaſt of; but the ſpring (enſuing, inſtend of a 


« fingleſtork,. came four, which, without any 
« of the foregoing ceremonies,. lightad at once 


. 
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« ſtork. This peaceable fowl, in preſence of 
„ many ſpectators from the galleries, performed 
% exploits, if I may be permitted the expreſ- 
«6 fion, above the valour of man, defending it- 
s ſelf, and affaulting its enemies with the moſt 
4 vigorous intrepidity, tilſ at length overpowered, 
« and its ſtrength being ſpent, it was falling un- 
« der the redoubled ſtrokes of the enemy, when 
« ſome very unexpected auxiliaries appeared. All 
e the turkey-cocks, ducks, geeſe, and the whole 
« poſſe of which were brought up in the 
„% court, and to whom this gallant ſtork had un- 
„ queſtionably indeared itſelf by its mild and 
friendly carriage, braving the danger, formed 
« as it were a rampart for it, by means of which 
„it might make an honourable- retreat from fo 
<6- unequal 2 fight: even a peacock, which be- 
fore would never be upon good terms with it; 
«© on this occaſion, however, ſided with oppreſſed 
< innocence, and was, if not a ſtanch friend, 
at leaſt a favourable judge on the ſtork's fide, 
„This ocraſioned a firider watch to be kept 
% againſt all ſuch treacherous. incurſions, and a 
«« ſtop was put to any farther blood-ſhed, till in 
© the beginning of the third ſpring above twenty 
« ſtorks made a ſudden ſtoop into the court, and 
% before the poor ſtork's life-guards could form 
< themſelves, or any people could come to his 
4 aſſiſtance, they murdered it; however, under 
« ſuch diſparity, it exerted all its former hero- 
«iſm, and made them pay dear for their baſe aſ- 
e ſaſſination. The rancour of theſe ftrangers 
e againſt the innocent creature could proceed on- 


* ly from the gun fired by count Victor, and 
$6 y conſtrued to be done by the inſtigation 


of the tame ſtark.” 
3 f „ . eee. . . Tut 
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Tux ſtork is what we call a Bird of Paſſage, 
leaving Holland on the approach of winter,. and 
returning again in the ſpring, like ſeveral other 
birds, the time of whoſe departure we are pretty 
well acquainted with, but to what countries or 
places they retire, is a queſtion, about which the 
moſt curious enquirers into nature are very much 
divided ®, The vulgar notion of their flying to 
Fe ah the 
OE EEO DEE — — 
Perhaps the reader will not be diſpleaſed if we A 
little on this curious article of natural hiſtory, and give hi 
the ſentiments and obſervations of the moſt eminent writers 
on the ſubject, Olaus — is of opinion, that in the 
winter fwallows hide them in holes or under water, and 
ſays, it is a common thing in the northern countries for the 
flherwen to draw them up in cluſters, hanging together head. 
to head, feet to ſeet, &c. He adds, that ſuch a cluſter be- 
ing accidentally carried by ſome boys into a ſtove,” the ſwal. 
lows, after thawing, began to fly about, but weakly, and- 
fora very little time, To the ſame purpoſe Etmuller relates, 
that he himſelf had found above a buſhel of ſwallows under 
the ice in a fiſh-pond, all dead to „ but the hearts 
till retaining their pulſation. accounts are confirmed 
by Dr. Colas, who informed the Royal Society, that he had 
ſeen fixteen ſwallows drawn from the ice by fiſhermen's 
nets out of the lake of Samrodt, and about thirty out of a 
great fiſh-pond; that he alſo ſaw two ſwallows juſt come out 
of the water, which could ſcarce ſtand, being very wet and 
weak, with their wings hanging on the and that he 
— often obſerved theſe birds to be - e e 
their appearance. - Notwithſtanding all theſe teſtimonies, ſe- 
veral ingenious naturaliſts are of quite different ſentiments, 
and particularly MF. Wlonghly, who thinks that ſwallows 
Egypt ani | 
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in winter retire thiopia ; _ the 
'ſtork retreats to the ſame countries. © This laſt conjeture 
ſeems the more probable hen we conſider, that at the time 
theſe birds leave us the inundation of the Nile is over, the 
waters are daily ſubſiding, and the marſhes abound; with 
aquatic animals, the proper food of the tork'; and it is well 
known that ſtagnating waters produce flies of various - rs 
which are ſuitable food to the ſwallow and martin. ing 
our winter therefore we may ſuppoſe them to ſtay in tholg 
rok countiies 
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the moon is too extravagant to require any con, 
futation; and it is equally unreaſonable and un- 
philoſophieal to ſuppoſe (as a late writer has done) 


that they ſoar above the atmoſphere in their paſ- 


7 ſage 


a 9 * : , 
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countries, where every thing at that time is. in its bloom 
he 


and beauty, till t rching heats induce them to ſeek a 
milder climate, and fly from Africa to Europe.— But to clear 
up. this matter as far as poſſible, let us hear what Mr, Cateſ- 
by advances on the migration of birds, who ſeems to have 
treated the fabje& (in Phil. Tranſ. No. 483) with a great 
deal of judgment. The reports of tixoſe we call Birds of 
Paſlage lying torpid in caverns and hollow trees; or at the 
bottom af deep. waters, this gentleman thinks are ill- atteſted 
and — bee dave tices fet aſicle the ocular teſtimonies 
above: mentioned, we leave him to confuler. He agrees in the 

opinion, that theſe birds fly. into other countries, with 
this additional conjeRure, that the places they retire: to lie in 
the ſame latmnude in the ſouthern hemiſphere, as thoſe from 
whence- they depart, where the ſeaſons reverting, they enjoy 
the lie of air: but this we think is abſolutely 
impaiſible, the diſtunce being tod great: nor is there 
any neteſſity for ſuch a long paſlage, ſince the countries on 
this ſide the line may anſwer the ſame purpoſe. As to the 
manner of their travelling, it is probable that ſwallows, mar- 
tins, and other birds, whoſe wings by their length and conti- 
nual exereiſe are fitted for long fights, can ſtretch over wide 
icas, and perform their journey much ſooner than thoſe with 
ſhort wings, ſuch as the redſtart, nightingale, &c. Theſe 
buds wr  tuppoſe (with another writer on this ſubject) fly 
from hedge to hedge, and from field to field, feeding as they 
go, till they come to the neareſt-fea-coaft 3 and if they have 
itrength to fly over, they can then eaſily make their way to 
the ſouthern parts of Europe, Aud perhaps, as Mr. Cate ſby 
obſerves, the ſame ſagacity that inſtructs them to change cli- 
mates, may direct them to the nartoweſt part of our chan- 
nel, to avoid the danger of paſſing a wide fea ; though indeed 
ſome of theſe ſhort-winged birds are capable of longer flights 
than we are apt to imagine; for Bellonius relates, that he has 


ſeen quails, which by their ſtructure ſeem little adapted for 
ſuch: journeys, paſſing and repaſſing the Mediterranean in 
great numbers, at the ſeaſons when they lea ve us and viſit us 
2 .- E000" ov "W- 5 t 2207 * , 
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lage to diftant:countries : for:birds would quickly 
die if removed beyond the maſs: of air that fur« 
rounds the earth, for want of that preſſure which 
rl pg the animal 
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4 8 of paſſage, vis. the heldfare, © reit- 
rthern 


wi :cock, and faipe, they retire from us to the 

nort of the continent, where t —— 

ace mmer, and at the return e ars dri 
herly/ im 7 


of which rived b 
Nog and n ebe b regions. cock ant 

nown to od here the 
Fort Amen rem {6 that be 3 the fia ld fare and red 
fre the) only hirdsc of pa that conſtantiy and nnnsi- 
denne e re det ſummer ; which 1 feed, RY 


W le, t cre eing no apparent nece for 
tha? arure, either on the Kore of ood or climate. The 
their retirement is Sweden, and other countries. in 


Ft lives but as they would find them tog cold, a ode. 


A 0 d e e to haſten thither directy 


"of ey hen. k the 

15 = = —_——— Sa ae nd, Gl bets” 

— tuolt northern rag uns till the faverity. of the colt] 8 
re the D 
c rds tous maꝝ e pretty we 

— . ary; 9 bei 1 from the north to our milder, 
climate for their an innate principle of 
n but ** "6 Io their departure in the 


Ae one. woulil imagine thæy oo e an god, 
et a ſecret in na 12 8 
e 42 80. lea wa us * the "MES 104 . vl 
0 are all Toe, Na are un der x necrſſity to ſeek 
r fosd elſewhere, this dave Nttle 
be ſhewn that the e e, countries pros 90 a freſh ſup- 
055 which we are almoſt certain they cannot do. As there-" 
fore the food of theſe birds in ſummer is undoubtedly of a, 
diſſerent- Kind from what, they eat in winter, one would 
think” they might. find; ſubſiſtence here in greater Fear, 
and much ſoecner, than in the colder. e 
lich > they remave.——ly. mort, ſays Mu. Cateſb =, 
know of. the matter ends in 5 D That 


has created a great birds and other — — 
conſtitutions — 2 adapted to the different degrecs 


of 
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machine; as is deinonſtrable from reaſon, and 
from experiments on animals in the exhauſted re- 
ceiver. Upon the whole it is moſt probable; (not to 
fay beyond diſpute) that theſe birds remove alter-. 
nately from one country to another at certain ſea- 
ſans of the year, taking long flights over fea and 


land, in order to enjoy an 2910 temperature 


of air, and a proper ſupply o Theſe ſeem. 
to be the great motives Air the latter) of 
this regular migration : but how ſuch unthinking 
animals ſhould exactly know the beſt time for un- 
dertaking their journeys, and alſo whither to go, 
and how to ſteer their courſe, is really amazing to 
confider. Who acquaints their g, that it will 
ſoon be neceflary for chem to ff us the land of 
7 72 3 24 travel into 2 ſtrange country ? 
who are detained in a cage expreſs ſo 

—— uneaſineſs at the ſeaſon for the uſual depar- 
a and ſeem afflicted at their inability to join 
the company ? Who is it that aſſembles a' coun- 
eil to fix the day of their removal, or ſounds: a 
trumpet to inform 122 of the reſolution taken, 
that each individual may be prepared? Who- 
teaches them to obſerve ſuch wonderful order and 
diſcipline, that not one ſets out till the day ap- 
pointed, nor a deſerter Jags behind? Have they 
charts to regulate. their s or a compaſs to 
guide them n all to aſt they aim at, 
nee being) biſconcerted fa winds, or 5 


« 
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of heat and/eold'in the ſeveral climates of the world, and 
has giyen them appetities for the productions of thoſe coun- 
tries whoſe temperature is ſuited to their nature, as well as 
knowledge and abilities to find them out. From whence 
we may infer, that the birds we have been ing of could 
no more ſubfiſt in the ſultry climes of the olucca iſles, than 
birds of nnn frigid n ee * 
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darkneſs of the nights? Are they acquainted with 
the places where they may reſt and be accommoda- 
ted with refreſhments ? And what reaſon informs 
them, that this or that particular country will 
yield them more convenient food and habitation 
than another; that Egypt, for inſtance, will afford 
them better accommodations than France, or. 
Spain, or any of the intermediate countries over, 
which they direct their flight? — The truth; is, 
they have neither charts, nor compaſs, nor reaſon, 


but in all this they are guided by that powerful 


inſtint impreſſed by the Creator, whereby tho 
ſtork in the heaven knoweth her appointed 
times, and the turtle, and the crane, and the ſwal - 
low obſerye the time of their coming. Jer. viii. 7. 
Towanxps the mouth of the river Maeſe, 
and in the Leck, the Wahal, and other branches 
of the Rhine, there is annually found an extra- 
ordinary ſort of inſect, called an Ephemeron *, 
remarkable for the ſhortneſs of its life, which the 
name implies, It is a kind of fly, having four 
wings, fix legs, and two ſtrait hairy tails. Mid- 
ſummer is the uſual, time of its appearance, and 


it lives only five or ſix Hours, being born about 


; fix in the evening, and dying about eleven. at 


night; but it muff be obſerved, that before it aſ- 
ſumes the figure of a fly, it lives three years under 
that of a worm, in à cell or caſe of clay. It be- 
gins its change or metamorphoſis by ſhedding, its 
coat, which being done, and the little animal. 
thereby rendered light and nimble, it ſpends the 
few hours of its life, in friſking, over the waters; 
— * At — — PE — wont tate—a—ngs 


© 


 ® Ariftotls gives the frſt actount of {his animal, which 


has alſo been taken notice of by Aldroviindus,* Johnſton, 


and Clufivs; but more particularly by Swammerdam, in 
VoL. on 
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on which the female drops her eggs, and the male 
his ſperm on them, whereby they are” impregnated, 


vity, and are hatched the warmth of the 


eaſes in the clay, and feed on the ſame till the 
time of their metamorphoſis. To dig their cells 
the wiſdom of the Creator has furniſhed them 
with proper members, their fore legs being form- 
ed eter Hke thoſe of a mole, and their 
toothy cheeks (reſembling the claws of lobſters) 
ferving them more readily to bore the elay. Theſe 
worms are of different ſizes, from one inch to 
three, according to their age; and are all diſtin- 

ited into Seen 050 2, divifions or rings, 
rhe firſt of which "contains the head, the three 
2 the breaſt, and the other ten the belly 
and tail.” As to their colour, the fmalleſt are 


blycifh, fomepphat inclining to grey; [ their eyes 
n 


are brown, bit pow black by age; and in time 


the whole worm becomes of à pale yellow. Hay- 


ing continued in this ſtate * three ears, they 


art transformed into winged animals, eave their 
cells, and rifi out of the water in the ſummer. 
evenings they [Kim and play aboux its ſurface, lay 


their eggs, of die in a few hours, as above re- 


lated. During its ſhort life the e 800 eats 
nothing, nor is it furniſhed with parts neceſſary 
for the reception and eoncoction of food; fo that 
the buſineſs of generating and multiplying its kind 
ſcems to be the ſole end of its transformation. 
Hk x it may not be amiſs to give a deſcriptizn' 
of thoſe deſtruttive reptiles called Pipe- Worms, 
which are ſometimes bred in vaſt numbers on the 
coaſt of Halland, and by gnawing their way into 
the pile - wo. ks, of the dikes, where they take up 
_ lodgings and feed upon the wood, have 
more 


Theſe eggs deſcend to che bottom by "their own | 


n into little worms, which make themſelves 
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mote than onoe alarmed' the Republick with ter- 


Table approhenfions, leſt thoſo fences ſhould be de- 
which defend their e6untry from the fu- 


ry of the bn. In che yenr 1731, e petſons ap- 
pointed to infpeRt — the of the dikes 
cauſed 2 pile that had been driven down in the ſea 
in 1778 to be drawrr up, which appeared ſound on 
the: outſide, but — ſplie in two, was found 
| ough by the worms that 
which were above 
© foot long, though they ſeldom exceed ſeven or 
eight inches. Ariother pile, almoft new, being 
taken up and ſplie, was found full of little holes 
from end tõ end, about the diameter of the ſhafe 
8 r OY 
Tx head of ede, ue is covered with 2 
fort of helmet, confifling of two ſeparate ſhells 
one on the right fide, the other on the left, with 


the points which it penetrates or bores 
wood,' a whereof is the food of 
the animal. part or body of the worm 


isof'z whitiſh: 1 bee, reſembling an þ 4 
both in caſte and colour, dut is not near” ſo firm, 
being ſo extremely 3 that it can 
hardly be touched without'bre The hind- 
rt is of a firmer texture, and of 'a greyiſh co- 
. terminated with a binding or annular pro- 
owt ye of a fingwy ſubſtance; from whence 
Wer like claws, which are as 

[Gs the and fmooth and white as ivory. 
Between theſe are two little tails, one ſtrait, the 
other ſomewhat curled at the extremity ; both 
which the worm can lengthen, flatten, ſwell and 
contract at pleaſure. | 


 Taxxsx worms are fuppofed to, lay their eggs 
or 70 in the dog days, which being covered 
# ſlimy matter ſtick faſt to the ſides of the 
3 | piles, 


- 
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piles, wherein the young ones, as ſoon as ever 
they are produced, begin to work themſelves a 
habitation. When a worm enters à pile, he bores 
his way ſtrait forward or horizontally, till he 
meets with a vein of wood to his liking: He 
then turns and marches up the pile perpendicu- 
larly, unleſs he come to the channel of another 
worm; in which caſe he alters his courſe a little, 
and then proceeds again in an upright direction: 
for it 1s obſerved, that in all the pieces of timber 
. which have been ſplit for the diſeoyery of theſe 
worms, not a ſingle cell or channel has been found 
interſering or entangled with another, but each runs 
perfectly clear and diſtinct from the reſt, tho ſome- 
times at no greater diſtance than the thickneſs of 
A ard. The worms uſually enter the piles 
about a foot from the bottom of the water, and 
as they advance, a white ſlimy matter iſſues from 
them, which hardens into a ſort of cruſt, and 
forms a thin and very ſmooth lining for their 
channels. This pipe or ſhell defends their ten- 
der bodies from the roughneſs ,'of the wood, 
which might otherwiſe teax, or, hurt them; ſo 
that they flide up and dun, or, backwards and 
forwards, without any; inconvenience or obſtruc- 
tion. In theſe manſions the worms live and die, 
never peeping out of the timber of which they 
have once taken poſſeſſion ls wait 

_ THoss Who haye carefully examined into the 
ſtructure and operations of theſe, inſets, obſerve, 
that chey are frequenty; eee eee little 
tails at the openings where they firſt Entered; 


and it is ſuppoſed that one of the , tails" ſerves 
them to diſcharge their excrements, and the other 
for reſpiration, or to draw up what water they 
require. As for the two claws with Which they 
are furniſhed, they are probably of uſe to them 
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in climbing up their cells, or deſcending to the 
err whenever they find occa- 
BY 37 £045 
+ Worms of, this kind. are. often very perni-. 
ciqus to ſhips, by boring and eating the planks 
under water in the manner we have been de- 
ſcribing : but when ſhips lie in harbours where 
theſe vermin abound, it is, uſual to ſpread upon 
their ſides and bottom a compoſition of tar and 
beaten glaſs, Where ate prevented from 
doing the miſchief which would certainly follow 
the neglect of — 797 Thus we ſee 
— a natural reflection of an ingenious au- 
thor) how thoſe formidable floating caſtles, which 
carry whole armies, and belch out fire and ſmoak 
2 every ſide, ſeeming at once both the glory. 
— 2 kingdoms, are in danger of be- 
ing deſtroyed by the bite of an inſignificant rep- 
tile; and hoy 15 mean à creature as a worm, in 
the hand of God, is a ſufficient inſtrument to 
teach mank ind the weakneſs of all their boaſted 
ſtrength. 
WIE ſhall eonclille this article with an account 
of a ſea-animal, (which having been found on 
the coaſt of Holland, may as properly be men- 


tioned here as in any other place) namely, a Mer- 


maid, a creature generally ſuppoſed h f human 
and half a hh, and which is amphibious, being 
capable of living on land, though the water is its 
natural and moſt. agreeable element. There are 
many perſons rt who doubt the reality of 
mermen and mermaids, and yet there ſeems to be 
ſulcient e e to eſt bn it theyond diſpute ; * 
or 


1 a — 


6 — 


® Beſides the inflance of the e found in Holland, 
we have many others atteſted 6 in- 
+ K 3 


ormy 
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for ſcveral authors relate, that in in the year 1470, im 

after à violent tempeſt which had broke down m 

the dikes in Holland, ſome milkmaids of Edam, hi 
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NMaxtiniro, — ae 6f u 
before a notary, and — they N it wipe its hatd over 
bikes 7 even heard it blow its noſe; Dr, Ponto , 
65 20, in his nathraf i hiſtory of of * Marne, um- 
2 - exiſtence of theſe and obſerves, 
there is iat the Jeaſt ee of there ere i 
lie A ſh on creature i hat has @ greater relewblance to 
the bas ſpecies, than td any other, on account o the 
a Fand feſemblanee that'is obſerved between various ſpe- 
land and ſen-Animals, and particularly ſome of ine 
— but adds, chat it is nei at all to be ——4 
that the-ey ence of this creature. i:queſtjoned by 
as moſt. of the accounts we baye of it Ng ied wi 
bles. -Our author, h woven, to prevent a 5 1177 ing. 
taken at the name, td cal thoſe 60 the Coal * 
vay ſea- ape. Among. * 2 inſtunees of the 
rence of animals, of very different ſizes, that may go under 
this denomination, in very diſtant parts of the ocean, 
nar 7 feen dy the reverend Aer, 
who told him, that in the year 1710, Wien he was about 
years. old, * d pe A dont o — 
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in a boat to Purmerend, found a mermaid left in 
the mud with a very little water. They took 
her into their boat, waſhed her clean, and brought 
her to Edam, where they dreſſed her in women's 
ati oi on Pi ers tn 1,3 tapparely 
ſea, in Nordland, a merman lying dead, and cit aſhore by 
the waves, with ſeveral ſea-calves and other fiſh, The length 
of this creature was much greater than what has been men- 
nnoned of any before, namely, above three fathoms. It was 
all over of a dark grey colour; and the lower part, which was 
like a fiſh, had a tail reſembling that of a porpus. The 
face was like that of a man, with à mouth, forehead, eyes, 
&c. The noſe was flat; but the noſtrils very viſible ; the 
brealt was near the head, and the arms ſeemed to hang to 
the fide, to which they were joined by a thin ſkin or mem- 
brane z but the hands reſembled” the paws. of, a ſea-calf. 
We ſhall omit taking notice of ſeveral accounts the author 
juſt mentioned received from eye-witneffes, and from books; 
and fhalb conclude. with giving a deſeription of a ſeu- animal 

entioned in the hiſtory of Kamptſchatka, publiſhed hy order 
of her late Imperial majeſty, that ſeems very different from 
thols tat have been ſeen on the coaſt of Norway, or any 
Aher part of the ocean. Mr. Steller ſuw upon the co 
f America, 4- new and uncommon ſea- beaſt, which he 
4% thus deſeribes + its length is about five fret; its head like 
a dog's, its ears ſharp and fanding up; and its eyes large 
> upon its upper and under lips it has hairs like a beard; 
its make is thick and round; thicker towards the head, 
i thin and ſmall towards the tail; the whole body is oo 
<< vered with thick hair, grey upon the back, and red or 
& ſorrel towards the belly; the tail fin divides , itſelf into 
© two, the uppermoſt of which is longeſt. The author was 
t extremely furprized that he could not difcover-any feet or 
4% paws, us in other ſea animals. Its appearance in general 
© was ſomething like the draught of = creature, whic 
% Geſner-gives under the name of Sea monkey; and the au- 
<« thor-thinks that the name of monkey is not improperly ap- 
« plied to this animal, for its remarkable aCtivity and many 
* tricks. It ſometimes ſwam after their veſſe] for two hours, 
<« looking firſt at one thing, and then at another, with an 
c appearance of ſurprize; and would come fo near the ſhip, 
« that he might be tonched with a pole; but would retire to 
ce a greater diſtance on obſerving any one on board to ſtir. , 
« He frequently raiſed one third of his body above the wa- 

| | K 4 | « ter, 
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apparel, taught her th ſpin, and fed her in the 
ſame manner as themſelves . Sometime aſterwards 
ſhe was ſent to Harlem, 'where ſhe lived ſeveral 
years; but could never be brought to ſpeak, or 
even to attempt it, and always ſhewed an inclina- 
tion to return to the water. 41 taught her 
however to make the ſign of the croſs, and to pay 
a fort of reverefice'to' erueifix ; which we Kp 
poſe made Parival imagine they had given ber 
ſome notion of a deity. 6.4 5 F190 e! Lor 
een 597 io Ans dt no rn et 
MisczLLAN Zeus CORIOSTPTIES.- 
IX 7E have an account that'there'is ſtill preſer- 
ved at Scheveling, a village on the ſea- coaſt 
about two miles from the Hague, the model of 3 
Land-Ship or Sailing Chariot, Which was made 
for Prince Maurice of Naſſau by a celebrated ma- 
thematician, In form it reſembled a boat, was 
fixed upon four wheels of equal bigneſs, had two 
ſails, was ſteered by a rudder placed between the 
two. hindmoſt 4 and was ſtopped either by 
letting down the fails, or turning it from the 
wind. In this machine the prince and his com- 
panions uſed to divert tliemſelves by ſailing alon 
the ſmooth ſtrand; and we are told it was contri- 
ved to move with ſuch eaſe and ſwiftneſs, that a 
briſk gate would carry eight or ten perfons from 
Scheveling to Petten in three or four hours time, 


— 
”_ IE 


— n. ener — 

< ter, ſtanding erect like a man, ſometimes for half an hour 
c together; and then darting unden the yeſſel, appeared in 
te the ſame poſture on the other ſide ; and this he would re- 
cc peat, aps, thirty times together. At other times 
«© he' would bring a great American ſea herb, which is flat 
4 and hollow below like the bottom of a bottle, and ſomething 
«© ſharp above: this he would toſs about and catch again 
«with his mouth, playing a thouſand apiſn tricks with it.“ 


' which 
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which is about fifty Engliſh miles, the perſon at 
the helm directing its courſe With very little la- 
bour. Biſhop Wilkins mentions ſeveral great 
men who haye deſcribed and admired this curious 

vention; but we can ſcarce give credit to all 
tr 4s reported concerning the finde of its 
motion. K 
I a hill near Msettricht 450 is a renarkeble 
ſtone-quarry, which has one entrance by the ſide 
of the Maeſe, where carts can'paſs with eaſe, and 
unload 2 ſtones kn the bank of the _ The. 
quarry ru ns paral ith the horizon, a 
—.4— affords one of the moſt ore Pare 
e for the walks are ſpacious 
— level, and the earth over- head Mp by 
feveral theuſands of ſquare pillars, moſt of them 
twenty feet high, and all wrought with ſuch neat- 
neſs and regularity, nh it looks like x ſubterra- 
neous palace. Thete is very little rubbiſh in this 
, whiclr'is e to the goodneſs of the 
ne, and the carefulneſs of the workmen ; and 
in ſeveral places are little pools of water, which 
perhaps have deen made on purpoſe for beaſta to 
drink, and other uſes. When armies march tha a 
way, the quarry affords a 3 retreat for th 


cou people who co hither their horſes, 
eattle, hg: moveable furniture: and indeed it 
may wel! ſerve for ſuch a e, conſider- 


ing its vaſt extent; for Mr. Ellis, who went 
mto-it, ſays it is ehiree hours in length and one in 
breadth, and capable of ſheltering a hundred 
thouſand. metr; bu the chilineſs of the place coſt 
Him a fit of an ague The ſtone dug out of this 
quarry, according to the ſame getitleman, is much 


we our Kettering ; aud che Jeſuits have 3 fine 


chapel built of it lat Maeſtricht. Let u 
dd: o mn i u 2 a zαπꝗe5an 20, 14 
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churches of Holland. Many perſons of diſtinc- 


tion ate intefred in this church, and amongſt the 
reſt the baron of Opdam, one of the moſt famous 
admirats-that Holland ever produced. His ſtately 
monament was erected: * expence of the Re- 

blick, a tribute which the Dutch generally pay 
— memory of their ad mirals, and other * 
who have deſerved well of their country. Upon 
tho monument there is a long inſcription, giving 
an account of the barbn's actions, and par- 
ticularly of the ſea- fight With the Engliſh in 1665, 
wherein he was killed, his ſhip being blown up 
in there , ſome fay/by-acvidefit, and others 
— order. In this church there is 6 ne- 

organ, as tkere is in moſt ehurches in the ci 
ties and great ame we United Pro." 
vines. 7 7 — 3 


Tela do meh as Delrt ie. a e 
building, its Keeple- one of the higheſt and fineſt 
in the — and the chimes the moſt 
harmonious imaginable} oonſiſting of ſeveral hun- 
dred bells of different ſiaes. But this church id 
moiſt remarkable for a magrſificetit mauſoleum e- 
reed overt che remains of William I. prince of 
Orange; the founder of the SDL — Was 
— 1 — pare oder uo 9 emiſitrry 
Spaini His ſtatue is: of braſs; com 
with (everal emblematical eee ah 
proper © inſetiprions-;+ the - — 0. alinireble- 
workmanſhip, and executed in a maſtetly tide 

Tu great church at Gouda is ee of EU" 
bleſt ſtructures of ce Kind in Holland, and hay a 
ſtately tower, hiehs together 2 the — 2 4 
was burnt down. by ligbrening 1552, but 
rebuilt” with — "ira n/-before.”''* Phe ©. 
paintings on che witidows, —— red ef 
moſt eue colours ſeveral pieces of ſacred” and 

=_ K 6 prophans 
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prophane hiſtory, are ſcarce to be paralleled in Eu- 
rope. They are the work of two brothers, Fheo- 
dore and Walter Crabeth, Who were natives of 
Gouda, and whoſe performances are reckoned. 
much more beautiful any ching done by later 
arxtiſts in that manner oi painting 
Mos v of the churches at Middleburg in Zea 
land are ſumptuous: edifioes, and worthy a travel», 
ler's attention. The tower with al clock. on the 
top of it is particularly remarkable, being very. 
lofty ; and the clock, with its Gal, in iind 
colt 23, oool. Ster 3244 M13 w 


nifigent, , eſpecially: that of St. real be-, on 4 
__ "the cathedral], ho 6 9m Charles the Fifth, in 1636, 
held a ſolemn meeting ai the knights of the gold - 
en fleece. It is uſual called the Dome, and has 

high — waar 7 — ſteps, from whence 
there is a ſine 2 of fif 
teen. or. ſixteen cities, and a vaſt number of conſi- 
_ derable villages, —The church. of St. Mary in the 
lame city, commonly called the Engliſh church, 
is much taken natice of on nocount of a ſtory 
concerning one of its pillars; When the work 
men began tha building, it. is ſaid they met with. 
2. quagmize where the foundation of this pillar 
| wasntended. to be laid, and none of them knew: 
hom to ſurmount che difficulty. At length one 
Fuſo, zeckoned an ignorant fellow, undertook to- 
do itlbut aiked. an 1 price; which the; 
biſhop, not being willing to give, privately dealt 
with the man's own ſon to pump out the ſecret, 
which was to cover the quag with bulls-hides.. 
Ih being done accotdingly, and Fuſo diſappoin- 
ted f his expected coat he was ſo enraged that 
dete Abe þ eee Kory relates. here 
$344 Abe „ eln „ e 16 
5 11 1 2 5 44 
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is A Latin i on tha pillar, aſſerting its be- 
ing built on ſuch a foundation | 
Ar Nimeguen in Gueldedland there are ſeverab 
ſine churches, the chief. whereof is that of St. 
a noble. ſtructure, whoſe roof is ſup- 
ported by thirty-five! pillars of excellent work - 
manſhip ; and its loſty tower, which was beat 
down in the war with, Spain, has been fince re- 
built with extraordinary magnificence./. In the: 
choir of this church is the tomb of- Catharine of 
Bourbon, wife of Adolphus duke of Guelderland, 
with, her ftatue in braſs, amd: faxteen. coats of 
arma, denoting. her . deſcent — The principal. 
church of Zutphen, in the ſame is alſo; 
Nas nap hr with — — ſteeple built 
in the year 163 after having twiee deſtroy- 
ed by Bang. 2 — rapped; 6 a 
of Otho III, count of Naſſau, and his lady; and 
* 4 large un era Kew edn) 0 


In, Dutch, Brabant: We find ewe lately 
and beautiful churches, particularly the great 
church at Breda, which has a handſome ſpire 302 
feet bigh,. and is adorned wit noble monu- 
ments of perſons of diſtinction- That of Angle». 
bert II. count of Naſſau, ho is repreſented in ar- 
mour as when alive, is very much admired; the whole 
being — reſemblance of 5 that it 
is hardly poſſible ſor human art to do any „ 
more — this we may add the cathedr 
at Bois le- duc, now in the of the proteſtants, 

hich is one of the moſt ſumptuous churches, in 

Netherlands. 

As to the palaces in the United ian my | 
longing to their antient nobility there are ſcarce 
any that merit a deſcription, except that af che 


priace of Orange, which ſtands in a pleaſant 
wood 
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wodd'about a mile from the Hague, and is cole 
monly called the Houſe in the Wood on account 
of its ſituation. It is @ neat and beautiful ſtruc- 
ture, built by Amelia, widow of Henty-Feederie 
printe of Orange, having an extenſive grove before 
i, and a lurge garden behind. 'Dhe Houſe has 4 

, moat round it, over *whith we paſo dy; a draw 
bridge, and enter rough a gate into a ſong ſhady 
avenue, which lende us to the front of the buit- 
ding. Here we aſcend a grund flight of ſteps; on 
euch ſide wherevf there is 4 ſtatue; one of Ceres, 
the other of Pmoha, both fort bigger than 
the life, and bf admtruble workmanth el On the 
right are tikewiſe places the ſtatues of William J. 
ud priter Maurite and en the left thoſe of Hen 
2 797 — rot Willtian II. all ef White marble. 

5 ſaloon, Which is of an al form, 

thkes up the body of the building, and is exceed- 
ing. beautiful und magnificent, the floor being 
wallnut- tree, and covered with rich carpets. But 
the principal ornàmonts of this falbon, and indeed 
of the whole palace, are the fine paintings done 
by the moſt eminent Flemiſh maſters, and parti- 
cularly the vetebrated Rubens. Thatof Vulcan in 
his flop, which is placed near the ehimney, is the 
work of his pencil, and is reckoned the beſt piece 
in the whole collection, The military exploits of 
Henry-Prederic;. which' take up ohe Tide of the 
fatoon, and the picture of the prineefs Amelia in 
mourning, are likewiſe' excellent performances ;' 
and im one of the drawing- rooms there is a flower- 
piece valued at 15001. ſterling. The apartments 
are furniſhed in an elegant and ſumptuous marmet ;- 
and there is a rail of curious Japan work, that 
runs the © foot of the priviceſs's bed, faid to 
bave coſt near three thouſand pounds, being in- 
re TIED Va 3% eee 
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NATURE ADD ART. top 
which twinkle like the ſtars in a dark night, 
O the late prince's marriage with the princeſs 
royal of Great Britain, his highneſs cauſed two 
wings to be added: to. this charming ſeat, which 
make it more commodious for a fami- 
than it was: before. The new building is in 
> ſame taſte with — — —ũA and 
ents every way ſuitable to the beauty of the 
Turns remains yet one fabric to be deſcribed, 
— — 
2 in thi r 
— thought to ſurpald any 
thing oi the Kind in Europe. I his ſuperb edifice 
is all of freeſtone, built upon 13659 piles ®, driven 
into the cloſe to one another; and the firſt 
tone of it was laid on the 28th of October, 1648. 
It. is a ſquare building, 28a feet in length, 235 in 

go feet high in front, and 160 tô the top 
of the It has above four hundred windows, 
and is adorned with à great number of piluſters 
of the Corinthian order. On the pediment in the 
center of the front is an admirable piece of ſculp- 
ture in relievo, repreſenting the city of Amſter- 
Ram under the figure of a. woman fitting in a 


. 
This way of building is very common in the Nether- 
lands, where. the ground is ſoft and marſtiyy ſo that not 
only the Stadthouſe, but the whole city of Amſterdam ftands 
upon ſuch foundations, viz. large piles of fir driven perpen, 
dicularly into the earth, or rather water, ſo cloſe to each 
other that nothing can be forced between them. Hence that 
facetious ſaying of Eraſmus, in a letter from Amſterdam to 
one of his friends, that he was arrived in a city where the in- 
habitants lived upon the tops of trees. This however is a 
8 method of building, for the foundation of the 

adthouſe is ſaid to here coſt 1080, o00l. ſtetling. . . 

1; 42076 Chair 
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chair ſupported by two lions, and holding on her 
knee the — 3 ſhe has 
an 2 the emblem of peace; and is at- 
tended by ſea-nymphs, wha preſent her with 
3 and laurel. Here are alſo repre· 
— 1 —— and his Tritons, with ſeveral 
water - animals; the whole in marble, and the 
workmanſhip curious. At each ide 
and on the top of this pediment are „ ee71 
brazen ſtatues, repreſenting Juſtice, Fortitude, 
and Prudence; and juſt behind it there is a hand- 
ſome dome or — — a great num- 
ber of bells, which compaſe very imes. 
In this front of the Stadthouſe there are ſeven 
doors, or rather open arches, alludin A is ſup- 
poſed) to the Seven Provinces of the Republic. —- 
the back front of the building has alſo a pediment, 
with an excellent baſs - relief in marble, repreſent- 
ing the extenſive commerce of the city of Amſter- 
dam under the emblem of a woman with a winged 

cap on her head, to whom the | four parts of the 
world (denoted by proper ) offer preſents of 
their reſpective productions. On the ſides of the 
pediment are the ſtatues of Peace and Plenty, and 
on the top of it ſtands a Atlas with a globe 
* copper on his ſhoulders. When we come to 
view the inſide of this ſtately fabric, we are aſto- 
niſhed at the profuſion of fine paintings, ſculptures, 
and other ornaments. The courts of judicature 
(and indeed the greateſt part of the bui ing) are 
tined with marble, and adorned with curious 
emblematical figures or hiſtorical: pieces, relating 
to the diſtribution of juſtice; particularly a repre- 
ſentation of Solomon giving judgment between 
the two harlots: and at the entrance of every 
office or chamber ve find ſome ſculpture, or other 
INE. to the nature of the dune 
rein 
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much art, that they are admired bythe niceſt judges. 
We aſcend up ſtairs to the great hall, at the 
entrance of which are two ſtrong folding doors of 
braſs, and ſeveral fine marble columns twenty feet 
high; ſupporting a moſt beautiful cornice. Over 
this cornice fits the figure of a woman repreſent- 
ing the _ the arms whereof ſhe wears on. her 
breaſt, an eagle places on her head an impe- 
rial crown. At her feet are two lions; on one 
ſide is a ſtatue of Fortitude, and that of Minerva 
on the other; and four naked children hover round 


ber with cornucopia's pouring out fruits and flow- 


ers. The beauty and magnificence of this hall 
are hardly to be deſeribed; the ſtately marble 
pillars, the repreſentation of the four elements 
at the corners, the exquiſite paintings, ſtatues, 
and various other ornaments, at once furprize 
and charm the ſpectator: but the greateſt curio- 


fity of all is wrought on its marble floor, on 


which the celeſtial and terreſtrial globes are repre- 
ſented in planiſphere; the conſtellations in the 
one, and the ſeveral parts of the earth in the 
other, with the principal circles, being all deli- 
neated in braſs very neatly laid into the marble, 
and the names of the-countries expreſſed in the 
ſame manner. Each hemiſphere is about twenty- 
two feet in diameter, and the whole is admired 
by all that ſee it as a moſt ingenious performance. 
This ſtructure coſt the gity- of Amſterdam three 
millions of guilders, or 300, ooo l. ſterling, when 
2 much more valuable than it is at pre- 
dene 5h #32758 | 


"Of the Doren. r 
* muſt be acknowledged that the Dutch are 


robuſt, laborious, patient, open and affable. 
1 5 They 


therein tranſacted ; all which are executed with ſo 


_ mh. 


( : 
» 
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They are all politicians, not excepting the women 
and ſervants; and even the children are ſaid to 
be well acquaipted with the hiſtory of their coun- 
but the lower part of the people are rude 
— Mr. Hanway fays, he has ſeen a 
boatman in a great city, ſtrut up and down a room 
with his hat on, his hands on his hips, behaving 
with a careleſs air of inſolence, to a gentleman 
who was — him with civility, and giving him 
an opport of a guinea, for an incon- 
kideradls ſervice. his they miſtake for liberty, 
while their principal knowledge is confined to the 
common means of gain, and the gratification of 
the calls of nature. Cheeſe, beer, geneva, bran- 
dy, and tobacco, are the joys that ſeem to crown 
the labours of the common people. Their princi- 
pal virtue is frugality : are contented with 
moderate meals; and — a biſeuit, with a 
bit of buttex, - cheeſe, or a herting, with a glaſs of 
beer, or brandy, fuffices them r u r6pa q bu 
in their cups, they are apt to mix eruelty with 
their ruſticity, and to fight in a very 
manner with their long knives. A Dutch man is, 
indeed, naturally phlegmatic, and flow to anger 3 
bat when he is once exaſperated, he is not eaſily 
appeaſed; Conſtant employment, coldneſs of oom 
plexion; and perhaps the nature of their food, 
art ſuppoſed to contribute. * bat little 
addicted to love. 
Fus women in . dene lite edle or: * 
lieacy in their manners, but are remarkable for 
their neatneſs in their houſes, which they carry to 
an extravagant —_— As the men are remark-. 
able for wearin ny breeches, the women, in 
cold weather, ute pot pots s of burning charcoal or turf, 
ſet into boxes, bored full of holes, and pur unde 
thels 8 This, ſays. a modern writer, is. 
not 
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not baly. apt to make them old, from the waiſt 
before the time ordained by nature, 
bat the ſmell of the coals is offenſive. Thus there 
is A proverbial that the dirtieſt piece 
66, 3 . re Ther aun 1 
«wi WO pris i 973). 011544f 8 1h — 

Ano the courts of WOE is one in the pro- 
vinee of Holland, — of being imitated by all 
chriſtian countries, it conſiſts of eight or ten 
members ſtiled peace - makers, who are generally 
oung gentlemen of fortune, who muſt be houſe- 
ers and married. Their buſinefb is to make up 
alt quarrels, and to prevent or diſſuade people 
from going to law. They, with am experienced 
magiſtrate at their head, alſo take cognizance of 
civil eauſes, amounting to a ſum, not exceeding 
ſux hundred guilders, or about fifty- ive pounds ſter- 
ling. Their method of proceeding is by way of 
citation : the creditor ſummons his debtor to ap- 

ar, and after the fact has been ſtated; and tort” 
es heard, the peace makers determine what ought 
to be done, and order the parties to comply 
with it, but there lies an appeal to 8 


or aldermen. 
whtere foch large oredit 


TD a0” there is 
is univerſally given, as in Holland, yet no where? 
does ſo few people languiſh in priſon; for when 
eyer any ane acquaints the s of- his ina 
_ to pay his creditors, and Jays before them an 

account of his eiteumſtances, they inftantly* 
order the commiſſioners of bankrupts to take po 
ſeffion of his effects, and exempt his perſon from 
all arreſts, during fix weeks, which time is alle. 
ed him to compound with his creditors. ' In the 
mean time, his books are- laid before the com- 
miſſiomers for their examination 5 and all letters 


n to him, ars delivered to chem before be-is 
permitted 


up 
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permitted to peruſe them. When, if his endes: 
vours to compound with his creditors prove inef- 
fectual, and his failure appears to be owing to 
Ioſſes and misfortunes, the commiſfioners, when 
the ſix weeks: are expired, ſell his effects, and 
make a dividend; after which, he is acquitted and 
exempted from all claims; nor is it in the power 
of any, or of all his creditors united, to prevent this, 
When the failure is not fraudulent. = 
BESIDEsS this method of preventing the mem 
bers of the ſtate being confined in priſon, there is 
another ſtill more expeditious ; which is, for the 
debtor to pg to the principal high court of juſ- 
tice, repreſenting his condition, and giving up all 
he has upon oath ; after which he is exempted, as 
before, from all future claims, and may again 
engage in trade ; but if the debtor is ſo baſe as to 
take a falſe oath, the magiſtrates are authorized 
to puniſh him as they pleaſe, and even to fentence 
him to ſuffer death. | Eat etz 
Ir may not be improper to mention here the 
Raſphouſe, as one ot the peculiarities of this coun- 
try. There felons raſp Braſil wood from three to 
ten years, or for life, according to the nature of 
their crime; and when they are incorrigible, or 
too lazy to work, are frequently put for an hour 
or two into a room where water comes in, ſo that 
they muſt be continually labouring at the pump, 
in order to eſcape being drowned. Here are alſo. 
Spinhouſes, where itutes, and other women 
of bad character, are kept to ſpinning. Theſe, 
and other foundations, with the policy of 
the city of Amſterdam, have ſuch an effect, that 
there are no beggars in the ſtreet ; all vagabonds 
being carried directly to houſes provided for that 
purpoſe, where they are obliged to work, every 
man in his own buliaed ; and here the poor who 
| want 


— 
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want work, and offer themſelves, are received. 
Beſides, in Amſterdam, and moſt, of the conſide- 
rable cities in Holland, is a publick office, where 
all the poor travellers that can give any account 
of themſelyes, may receive a loaf, a penny, and 
a paſſport, by virtue of which, they are received 
grati into the boats, that carry goods and paſ- 
engers from onę town to another. 14185 


- 
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InvenTIONS, MAN UFACTURES, &e.. 


OEVERAL uſeful inventions have had their 

DF. rife in the United 8 particularly that 
of the Spying-glaſs or Teleſcope, one of the no- 
bleſt the modern ages haye to boaſt of; by means 
whereof the wonders of the heavens are diſcovered 
to us, and aſtronomy brought to a degree of per- 
fection, which it was impoſſible the ancients could 
ever think of, without the aſſiſtance of ſuch an 
inſtrument. The invention indeed is rather o- 
ing to chance than thought; for it is ſaid, that 


the children of à certain ſpectacle- maker at Mid- 


dleburgh in Zealand, playing in their, father's 
ſhop, Papen to bold two glaſſes between their 
fingers, at ſome diſtance from each other, thro' 
which the weather-cock on the ſteeple appeared 
much bigger than ordinary, and as if it were ve 
near them, but inverted. With this the children 
acquainted their father, who, being ſurprized at 
the ſingularity, bethought himſelf of fixing two 
glaſſes in braſs circles, and placing them ſo, as to 
drawn nearer or removed farther at pleaſure; 
and by this means he found he could fee diſtant 
objects more diſtinctly. This happened towards 
the beginning of the Jai century, but authors are 
divided about the name of the Spectacle-maker, 


though it is generally ſaid to be Zachary Janſen, 


Who 
C 4 
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ho ſoon improved his diſcovery ſo far, as to 
font a tcleſcope twelve inches long to prince 
rice of Naſſau. In the year 22 Metius, 
— Adrian Metius, proſeſſor of the ma- 
thematics at Franeker, came to Middlebourg, 
Where he bought mg * who 
dad made them 4 — Adrian hes 
given his — the honour of the invention, 
which has led other writers into the ſame miſtake *. 
No Ne of the + teleſcopes, .bewerer, made by 
theſe artificers were above, eighteen. inches long, 
nor proper for aſtronomical obſe ations : but affe 


famous Galileo, aftronomer to Grand Nuke 


having heard of a ſort of optic glaſs 
mate in N Which br $4 Ne, 
ſet himfelf . how it ſhould be ; and hav- 
1 of glafs into form as well 

could, he Sel 3 ends of an 
organ - is means e great diſco- 
— — * — 44 regions, which” he ſhewed 
to the Venetian Nobility on the Tower of St, 
Mark. From this time Galileo applied himſelf 
wholly to the improv in the teleſcope ; and hence 
the honour of the fr ntion is TTY aſcribed 


— — 
— —_ 
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vention, or pn it to dada obſervations ; the ac. 
count he gives of his glaſſes is ſo dark, that Kepler, who ex- 
amined it by command of the emperor” Naas, declared 
it was quite unintelligible 


+ See a canciſe yiew of the life and diſcoveries of Galileo 
page 3ge 
to 
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to him, and the inſtrument has been denominated 
Galileo's Tube. | | 

ALL the diſcoveries made by this 1 pag 
aſtronomer tended to confirm the truth of the Co- 
pernican Syſtem, which is now generally received 
as the true ſyſtem of the world®. In the year 
1610, be diſcovered the four ſatellites or moans 
of Jupiter, (as Simon Marius, mathematician. to 
the elector of Brandenburg, did about the ſame 
time) but his teleſcope was not — enough to 
reach thoſe of Saturn, though he found that planet 
made an odd appearance, which very much per- 
pay the aſtronomers to account for, and various 

potheſes were formed for that purpeſe. Theſe 
al ſeemed trifling to M. Huygens, who thereup- 
on applied himſelf to improve the grinding of 
glaſſes and perfecting long teleſcopes, in order to 
obtain a more accurate knowledge of Saturn and 
his appendage ; and accordingly in 1565, he con- 
ſtructed a teleſcope of twelve feet, with whiet he 
diſcovered a ſtupendous ring encompaſſing the 
body of that planet. With a larger tube he diſ- 


2 
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The Copernican or Solar Syſtem of the world is that 
which ſuppoſes the 8ux to be placed in the centre, and the 
planets and comets to revolve about it in different periods of 
time, and at different diſtances. MERCURY (for inftance) 
at the diſtance of about 3a millions of miles, revolves round 
the ſun in $7 „ 23 hours, and 16 minutes: Venvs, at 
the diſtance of 59 millions of miles, in 224 days, 16 
hours, 49 minutes: the EARTH, at the diſtance of about 82 
millions of miles, in. 365 days, 6 hours, and 9 minutes: 
Mans, at the diſtancc of 124 millions of miles, in 686 days, 
23 hows, 27 minutes: JUPITER, at the diſtance of 42 
millions, 4332 days, 12 hours, 20 minutes, or almoſt 22 
years: SATURN, at the diſtance of 777 millions of miles, 
in about 30 years: and the Cours, whoſe orbits are 
eccentric, in different periods and ſituations. NET 
ho cerned 
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rk ſpots paſſing over the ns 's di from whence 
he appears to have a motion round his axis; and 
the like phænomena are obſeryeable on the ſurface 
of ſome of the en. 

TELESCOPES are two ſorts, Viz RefraQting 
and Ben. A refrating teleſcope conſiſts of 
an object-glaſs, in the focus whe cok. the. image 
of a diſtant object is oY but Fn. n W 

ſition. This image may be viewed a langle 
as or eye-glaſs, as is uſually done in viewin 
the heavenly 1 becauſe it is not ee 
whether they erect * inverted ; but to 
view Rr ets, whoſe image we would 
have ered, two — Jenſes are neceſſary. If in- 
ſtead of a convex, glaſs we uſe a concaye one of 
the ſame focal length, it will render the object 
erect, equally magnified, and more diſtin and 

bright : * Pat the e of this glaſs is, that 
it admits of only a ſmall area or field of view 
and is therefore not fit to be uſed when we would 
fee much of an object, or take in a great com- 
paſs; it is very uſeful however in viewing the 


planets and their ſatellites, Saturn's ring, &c. - 


And this is properly the Galilean teleſcope 

Bor the Reflecting Teleſcope is the nobleſt 
and moſt uſeful of all offers which conſiſts chiefly 
of ſpecula or mirrors inſtead of lenſes, and is the 
invention of the great Sir Iſaac Newton. What 
put him upon applying his thoughts this way, 


— —_ m —_—_—_—__. 


Buy Focus opticians mean that point wherein ſeveral rays 
concur and are collected, after 2 Fin either re- 
fraction or reflection. | | * 

Was 
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was:the indiſtinctneſs of viſion by refraRting teleſ- 
copes, which he found was, owing to the different 
ee of the rays of light; from whence 
he coneluded, that refraction was too unequal a 
principle, and that lenſes, of what ever figures, 
and how truly ſoever ground, would never ſuffice 
for the perfection of, teleſcopes. + Upon this he 
had recourſe to a more equable principle, viz. that 
of Reflection, and made a teleſcope conſiſting of 
mirrors, the firſt hint whereof he owns he took 
from Dr. Gregory's Optics. This inſtrument has 
finee received ſome. farther improvements, inſo- 
much that a reflecting teleſcope, not more than 
twenty inches long, may be made to magnify an 
object as much as a reftacting one ſixtecn feet in 


U 

Fo the invention of the teleſcope ſucceeded 
that of the Microſcope, an inſtrument contrived 
to magniſy the ſmalleſt objects, ſo that they may 
be viewed diſtinctly. By whom microſcopes were 
invented is not certainly known, but probably we 
owe the diſcovery to - Hollanders, ſince Huy- 
gens tells us that Drebel, a Dutchman, had the 
nrſt microſcope in 1621, and that he was reputed 
the inventor of it, though the honour is claimed 
by Fontana, a Neapolitan, who dates it from the 


fame year. — They are properly, diſtinguiſhed into 


Single and Compound, the former conſiſting only 


of one glaſs, and the latter of ſeveral duly com- 
bined: and ſome of theſe ire contrived to do their 

office by refraction, others by reflection, and 
others by refraction and reflection conjointly. A. 

ſingle mieroſcope is either - a lens or a fpherule ; 

but as little glaſs ſpheres may be made much. 

ſmaller than any lens, ſo the beſt microſcopes, cr 

thoſe which magnify moſt, ars of the ſpherical* 
Vor. II. | - L | kind “. 
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Tin . Nr. Gray, 3 
conttived Water: Microſcopes: vonfiſti 
ries or leifles f water inſtead of 7 'bat 
theſe magnify leſs, and are therefore le eſteemed. 
2 laſs' ſpheres, of che diameter of HF a 
2 Ag) with ſpitit of wine, are r log 
25 for iakefoſcpen dut theſe magn 

hah the former.—— With 0 50 2 * 5 
compound microſcopes, the beſt are thoſe'which 
confi of one obje-glaſs, and two ey Jo 
uy as objects appear dim when viewed 

any glaſſes, 1 et the rays being reflected 15 
paſſing og each, the muttiphying of lenſes is 
not Sviſeable, The double microſcope con- 
trived by our countryman Mr. Marſhal is of a 
commodious and curious ſtructure; but the pock- 
et · mieroſcope of Mr. Martin, furniſhed with a 
micrometer to meaſure the fmalleſt part of an 
object, is perhaps the plaineſt, the moſt expedi- 
tious for uſe, and the cheapeſt of any of the com- 
. ſort hitherto invented e it A de 


— — 


- 
— 


* 


2 There are various ; methods of cating klagt berules for 
microſcopes, on. of which is thus given us by Dr. Adams. 
Take a piece of fine window-glafs, and cut it with a dia- 
mond into as many len Fun as you think needful, not exceed- 
ing an eighth part of an inch, in breadth; then -holdin 
one of thoſe lengths between the fore-finger and thumb 
each hand over a very clear flame till the 448 beg ins to ſofs 
ten, draw it out till it be as fine as a hair and break. Then 
epplying each end to the pureſt part of the flame, you will 
preiently have two — which you may make 7 or 
{maller at pleaſure ; but if they continue long in the flame 
they will baye fpets, ſo that they muſt de drawn out irame- 
diately after they bece me round. As to the bem, break it 
off as cloſe to the ball as poſſible, and lodging the remainder 
of the ſtem between the plates, and drilling the hole exact- 
ly round, all this protuberance is buried between the plates, 
and the microſcope performs to adnuration,—See Phil Tranſ. 
* 325, 
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abſerved, . _ ang. teleſcope n 2 
> | Femayan the o - to a 
bee e endes ; and U ſince the 
of the image is yarious, to the 
diſtance of the object from the focus, and it is 
magaified- the moxe as its diſtanęe from the ob- 
Fe ee is grauer, the ame teleſcope may be 
ſuccaſſi 2 into re which 
ify t $ ohje@ i in different degrees. 
ANY, . ingenious oreigners, as well, as our 
countrymen, have apphed themſelves. with great 
diligence... to. ene the mictoſcope, — (3 
means thereof to 1 open the ſecret wonders 11 
nature; and ind what ſurprizing diſcoveries 
may, we not expect in the minute parts of the 
e ay an inſtrument that. makes a ſmall 
e 6 and. appear as big as à nut *, or a 
air of the head above an inch in diameter +? 
But of all thaſe who have bent their ſtudies this 
way, none haye purſued them with more unwea- 


ried. application, or * INEP mor Saen and 1 im- 


— „ Euftachio Divini mad « mjcrokop —— inflead 
an objcA-glaſs convex: rem {Bk ſide, he uſed two plano- 
_ coivex laſſes, ſo placed as t6 touch one another in the mid- 
= of their convexities. On viewing with 'this'microſcope 
mall grains of ſearced fand, he perceived an animal of many 
feet, its back white and ſcaly, but ſo ſmall, that though the 
one + ſhewed every grain of ſand as large as an ordina- 
nuit, the animal dppeated no bigger thin one of _ grains 
en without a'nticroſcope. * Philo, Tranſ. No. 4 
I Mr. Wilſon's lirgeſt magnifiers' would thew 12 any eye 
A 'n ir er the head conſiderably above” an inch in diameter, 
and to ſome eyes it would appear two inches; but Xo. 
it 'a bire inch; and that (as Dr. Hook affizms) 640 haixs- - 
breadth. make an inch, che length and breadth vf an an obje& 
will by ſuch a glaſs be enlarged 640 times, the ſurface — 
times, and the ſolidity 262,144,000 times: and yet the beſt 
of dur glaſſes fall mort of M. Leewenhoeck's in power and 
goodneſs, Philoſoph. Traui. No, 284. 
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portant diſcoveries thun the celebrated M. Lee- 
ba rr 4 Helfander; and therefbre as we are 
hg, of that country, it may not be amiſs to 

be be alittle W with regard to that gen- 
tleman's mic eue part of Which he be- 
queathed to the Nn at his deceaſe. 
T xs legaey tonfiſts of: F 2 ll Indian cabi- 
net, in the drawers of whieh ate thirteen little 
boxes or caſes, euch ntkining two microſ 
handſomel "fitted up in filver; all which, not 


only the g but the Apparatus for man 
them, wats mage $40 Leewenhoeck himſelf, 
Each mierbſeope ha 


. before * 
and the whole was — 
ef the fame in his own hand-writing, woe — 
deſirous the gentlemen of the ſociety ſhould be 
enabled without” tröuble to em ine ſeverul of 
thoſe -obj ects on which be had made the moſt 
auc diſcoveries; - and Mich he in 
particular manner deſerved thelt attention. 
AmongM theſe objects are ſome globules of 
blood“; the eye of a gnat; {mall, pipes, which 
compoſe 1 the wo Wis an enn erde ob. the 


1 4 — — — » 1 — * 2 8 > 
— ſ —3lů— A 
- 
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„The blood; oh Weh a _mijciol; appeiy's t 
conſiſt. of little {oben Fw iy a i ples. | ueous 
quor, ſuppoſed to be the Cruor and Serum, which ſeparate. 
after emiſſion. M. Lee wenborck com "theſe les ts 
be-rwenty-frve thouſand times ſmaller cha n the ſm eſt rains 
n ian ac- 
found ghd diameter of, one 's th T 


equal ta 1 55 part ſof an 11 or leſs than od an, Ofc - 


nary hair of the head, Dr. Drake tones! 12 0 F 


blogd are nut Naturally globu „ though ite api 

may make it appeat d: and Br. Adams pin with } 
microſcope, that the, blood, immediately aſtex emiſſian, 1s 
far from exhibiting any red lobules, that it a 14 ting to cont 
of infinite branches __ 5 vu; wu er, and vari- 
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eryftalline-bomour from the eye of a whale ; the 
inſtruments e NEC 2 ſpider ſpins the threads 
that.gopr its. web *; the Animalcula in Se- 
| Plano of A lamb, taken from the teſti- 
hah 3A Rayner tay the 8 called a mole 
worm; the ,double ſilk ſpun e worm; the 
eye of a fly; and ſeveral other ſubjects, proper for 
e obſervations. 

I would be endleſs to enter into a detail of 
what ; is to e in theſe eee to give 


Ne PRs ary. * e. 2 


* 4 _— + GH . 


3 7 
. 


- M. n. having difſefted the __ of the == 
eſt ſpider he could find, and nicely exammed each part, at 
laſt — the vatt mumder of inttraments from henee 
the ſpider draws threads of various fineneſs, whiclr he judg- 
ed to be at Jeaſt four hundred, tying nat cloſe together, but 
in ſeveral diſtin& cluſters. Bec} * s gen man took, 
e and laid it upon its 2 uld not flir, 

then pulled out cd a very f ers a threz4 
that he perceived Ricking out. of ju, 1 che working inſtru- 
ments, At the fame time he fla great many very fine 
threads iſſuing out of its body, which, at the diſtance of a 
Hair's-breadth or two from the body, med together and 
made thick threads. Some of theſe 2 ſo extreme - 
Iy fine, as almoſt: to eſcape his ſight, though he made uſe 
of his beſt al wor Hence it appears, that the threads * a 
ſpider's which tothe naked eye ſeem to be Fo 
rally conlilt of ſeveral threads; ſome of which, 
the ſpidl ee are ſo exceeding 8 
Leewenhoeck tho hotlired of chem or 
| not make a hundredth part of the thickn n of þ his 
| head, Ten thoufind, therefore,' of the Rue _ of a 
full-grown ſpider are not fo'thick as 2 _ Naa 
to this, what is really true, that four kundred ng pid 
when they firſt begin Mt 4. are not, one with another, big- 
ger, thin 6 a full- e, and that each of thoſe ſpiders are 
vided with aff the uments of the old one, it will fol- 
Tow, that the e hread of a young ſpider is four hun- 
red times ſmaller than chat of à great one 3 anch if ſo, then 
four millions of ſuch tifeads are not fo thick zs a hair of x 
man's head; which is 4 finenefs quite.aftoniſhing, and beyond 


our conception, 
| D 3 2 full 
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4 Full 4 account 'of *M. Leewenhoec] enge! 


they are fo numerous, as to make conſidera- 
dle part of the Philoſophicat> Trg (xs, am 
when n Collected together Rll but v mes in 


to, Which were} Wen bye himfelf at ifferetit 
times ; Und are of ſuch conſequence, ag to have 
opened nei ſcenes" i ſome parts of natural philo- 
ſophy, particularly that famous diſcovery of Ani- 
malcula in Semine maſeulino, which has given a 
quite different turn to the theory of ' generation, 
In oſt , whio have ſince written upon; that 
. B way: of. | note, however, we. bake 


af 16.71 3343 ½ 2993 r. M 228 281 10 Co 
5 I 001 e: Burr ned rh Dur ho vg: 1 10 12 bein 
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Het . N | th 
_ing for, the gryeratmgn of, zoun 
Ip. 2 
8 other in the | e 3 
Nel animale 22 g m Þ : 
the Ps. | 4 female only. ay 
r Nadus | ent:; 
U Com of: the 3” 6 00 ain the ths 
ed onl "ue. Ns. 
q Fach of ner Fs Us. e 115 A 5 af 
ments on . buf it i na wine LS 
* "only to HERS We 
. was the fic ore yerer of 225. e | Fn. 
| Side y GY Semin maſculino, 9 of] 1 5 
ite human bez 5 
and tho \% der: _ 
ſeems no r 
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fame kind, and has all- its lit mem 0 0 Hed i K 
ing to their ſeveral joints "= plicatures, which 55 
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jul; mentioned à few of tha, nteman's Sher 
— 9 which 2 — nin be dil 
e ae * U 14 
S 
= in, 5 is very 


le and peu Any 9575 hey arg al 
crol conſiſting each of a very 7 


2 — W 


At 
2 PSs 4 248; Aan — —ä— mT —_——_—_—_—— 


wards enlarged and diftcaded-- Budo gletall inſtance or two 
of M; Lepwenhorck's, pblervations, ap, the) Seqpeny of male 


ani 0 ocks 
burn Sh n IF) ren 10198 5 dall 
ade for the moſt part foldeil} and thei ſeenied crook - 
* or circular. He afterwards took a cock that had been 
killed and plucked the day before, and having ſqueezed out 
3 the ſeed; and put it immediately — 2 A, rogers 
8 could fee legions of thoſe anna cules (wmmin 
er and croſſing np exch other nd th av if the coc 


e mi- 
uble- 


b * new Killed; ut taking dat u mort of the 
ed, abou ah tb 2 1 40 N eite any of 
em. Gin Ae " Lxewenh, hal been jueezed out of 
| dey of ike 5 ſa LA, 5 white 
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© rofivexiglaſe:fet ints a 1ocker betibn de filver 
plates, rivetted- er and picrced with 2 
hold. Thel objectiis vm a ſilver 
needle; which by Adres of pe 
metal may be turned adoury TaiſedToy!! 
und nearer or removet'farther”freni®*the 
Haſs;"as the eye of therobſerver; the nature of 
the object, and the —— Y 1 examination of 
its ſeueral parts may require: - If the were 
Jolid, M. —— fixed — fver 
point wi glue; but if fluid, of of fuck a nature 
as not to be commodiouſly viewed unleſs ſpread 
upon glaſs, he firſt fitted Now on a little p 
talc, or very thin blown laſs, which he chen | 
glued to the wloofie: For. viewing the cireulatfon F 
o the blood, and ſome other obſervations, he had 5 
a different Apparatus, #4 #801: 0 M be | 
Tu glaſſes of theſe 2 ate. en ex |} 
n_—_ cl arg u ſhew the object pry 
diſtiget; wich is eee e, to 


wenhoeck $ care in the Longo 
end his — ing — true figure. 


Their powers of ng are different,” as ma 
be requiſite for 5 ſorts bf objects; but b 
ing all ground glaſſes, none of them. aue {rall, 
nor Contequentsy ma to "10? gveat a de 
as ſeme e nk, ch re ſptiorater 2 
Wy" ufed+ in other microfcapes; however, their 
diſtintneſs much exceeds what is uſually met with 
in glaſſes of char ſort, which:was'the:end'M. Les- 
wenk6eck"priticipally' aimed at; for though He 
BE Kalles by Him of an extraordinary maine 
wards of forty years, he made very little 
py b ol. them; as having ſe und, ina long eourſe 
of ex periedck, tH#t the greateſt diſcoveries wee 
10 be wd with ſuch glaſſes, AS . *. 


* 
je , . 
of * *** * * 
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perfect huightneſe and difindinels .) 


IRE RA is another i ſaid to baxe 
deen firſt conuiyed b » the Dutchman al- 


ready mentioned, vin. a DHA MATTER, or 
What is populatly called a; Westher-glaſs. As 
this inſtrument ig, deſigned to h the Vado 
degrees of heat and cold hy the claſtic or expat 
ſve power of fluid bodies, ſo divers: methods and 
jorms of conſtructing it have been thought 67 at 
6iFfarant times; firſt Air, then, Oils then Spirit of 
Wine, and laſtly Quickſidlver, having ben every 
way: applied in this enpetiment. Ide molt cm- 
mon thermometer is that made with ſpirit of wines 
whaſe ſtrud ure is as follows. A glaſs ball, fixed 
to the: bottom f a narrituhe, is. filled wich rectiſi- 
ed ſpirit of wine tinged with a little cochineal, and 
the top-af the tube is hermetically ſealed by the 
flame of a lamp, which ſecures it ſrom the preſſure 
« the. air. Now, ſpitit of wine -rarefying and 
«ndenkng very conkderably, as the heat of the 
ambjent air -increaſes: the ſpirit is dilated, and 
eonlequenely aſcends in the tube; and as the heat 
decreaſes the ſpirit is condenſed, and conſequent- 
I deſcends ] fo that the different degrees of heat 
and cold arc known. by the aſcent and deſcent af 
the liquor, being ſhewn by a. gtaduated ſcale on. 
the board $o-which-the: tube is affixed... The ball 
muſt be large in proportion. to» the bore of the 
tube; aul that the heat ap cold may ſooner pene- 
| state the inner moſt parts of the liquor, the ball 
| Jhould-pot: be ſpherioal, but oblong and flatted 
| he a;French flaſk. „ASO VIMKGI- IN 24 nth 
In great defact of theſe and other thermo» 
meters is, that they are not reduced to one cer- 
tain ſtandard, and therefore cannot be compated 
4egather, They. mark indeed the different de- 
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| 2066s of heat and cetd; but each marks only Tor 
arſelf, and after des bi aner; e mot — 2 
ang from any polntlof heat or cold rlikt 
mon to chem null: Nörrdaf we be'#lfuret chat 
— Wfem & degrét in two Gifferent 
— uffered che im- 
preſſion — additional heat; ſince the ſpi- 
rie of —. not be the fame bk both and 
this ſpirit will riſe more or leſs by che ame heat, 
in proportion us it is more bf leis reAified:! On 
theſe dd ſeveral other accounts the — 
of chermòmętets ts very precarious; and though 
various methods have been by various 
authors, fot finding a fixed point, or depree' of 
dent and cold; from which to recbont the tber 
degrees and adjuſt the ſcale, that ſo obfervitions 
made at the ſame or different times, in different 
places, may be compared d e . matter 
a ſeeme yet undetermined. 

'THERMOMETERS wade with "Ty of wine 40 
Vell enough to ſhew the comparative heat of the 
air, but are not ſufficient for the purpoſe of the 
virtusſo, who wants to ler the vaſtly differ- 
ant degrees of heat in other bodies, as boiling 
'oiks,..melted metals, and even fire itſelf; for in 
"fuck, degrees of. beat the ſpirit will :burſt- the 
tube,; and it will freeze mr the cold is very in- 
tenſe, 18 the French philoſophers” not long ago 
experienced in the Swediſh- Lapland. Linſeed- 
oil, whick. requires four times the heat to make 
it doil - that water does; was ufed by Sir Ifaac 
Newton inſtead of ſpirit of V wine; "but Nis bein 
inlufficient for. great degrees beat, an 
ſullying the tube, it has: given. way to the mercu- 
rial thermometer, which: wil-fuſtain any degree 
of heat or cold, as far as att inſtrument of this 
Kind can be expected to * This thermomęter 
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wag gentzixed by. M. Farenheit of Ammſterday, 
Denen aſe 5: it. d 


A 887 Iſzac s way, as! well fied e any: for: a 
Handard hermomneter; andforanydegree 


. — 
.of .baat which: the yarigus Rates uf the human 
e nd, alſo ſor thoſa diffetent degrees 
in a grecn-heuſe, hot- 
it 11 5 


W ee — others, 
; „te haue one commen, unerring,, 
— univerial menſure,, or ftandard,; which, at all 
times, and ein very places, will-ſhew: the ſame 
degree of, heat by the ſame expanſion ef the fluid. 
Arras this account of the inventions of the 
nders, it remains to take notice of ſome of 
their: ; amongſt which we fcarce 
, know, of any more curious and uſefubk than that 
"Me: 2 1 . nen indeed n 
— 4441 25 0590 „0 „rtr pom r 
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2.2 25 e dk Linen-Paye was invented is not 
Koln, as Polydort Virgil confeſſes. Scalige - aſcribes the 
«mnyention 40 the Germans; Maffei. to the 3.otbers--to 
E refugee Greeks, at Paſil, who. took the hint from the 

of making cotton - paper in. their own coun 3 ape 

Con 8 ius thinks we receiueili it rom the Arabs. 4 
as Al, linen-paper 0 to have been firſt itroduced 

+ among vs towards the — the fourttenth centuty,. 
- which, agrees with the ob tious of — Maffei, who: 
finds no: marks of its uſe before the yrar 130, Some indeed 

much farther back, and take the Libri indei, mentioned 
L Livy-and other Roman, writers, to have been written on 

22 p' per; but this notion has been, — retute . 

Others make the invention more medery than it . ie, 

e us, origin about 308 yea. s-ago ; but Mabillon 

con „from. many inanuſcrip 1s 3hout 409: years it 

3 on linen - paper; and — — er 

| ances of ſuch manuſcriets written before the year #340. fort 

to this, that in the Cotton library mere ade wrnngs en pa- 

N in the times of- of our kings and queens, as high, a9 

_ the year a 5 and. Dr. Pr ideaux aſſures ue, he. has- ſeep. 2 
ragiſtpation ſome a&s yo John Cranden, priot of we ig 

4 6. made 
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peculiar ta the Dutch, having now got iootiag in / 
Malt parts o Europe. but! France, Holland and: 
70392 ate therplages vehardagtichas heſt ſuoceed - 
el The Engliſh: manu Tut has grown: 
Into, fegt) rreputation, and wen naw: almoſt: rin 
val the Dutch in making paper, ſo that; we im- 
pott much leſs from Holland than. formerly e and 
there. are. gieat hapes, from the imprauement lates 
ly, made in this buſineſa, that ore hall ſhortly 
makeas good pape tat home as any part of Europe: 
can produce. Iibe method of manufacturing it 
"T fpllows,:- {1241 (of T ion i a. 28% 20 
N AEHlisen Aags which Our European na- 
per, is, made] being carried to the mill are firſſi 
ſorted, then waſhed: very clean in puncheons, 
whoſe ſides are grated: with ſtrang wires, and 
the bottoms: bored full af boles. After this 
they are fermented, that is, laid in ſquare heaps. 
cloſe covered with facking till they ſweat.and rat. 
which is commonly done in four or five days. 


When duly fermented they are twiſted into hand- 
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* 


— 
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# 
312 76827 VO . 26%, bvartg 4 19.9575! 03.344 
made. on 1 4. B. date, in the 14th year of —4 
at 1s, A. D. he i 


E that the, 


| 0 
the year 1588, which was probab 
ed by Thomas Churchya A noted 
work. im verſe, inritted, A deſeri 
per, andꝰ tie benefits it brings; wah the &tting 
N built near Dartford, by a High Gesman, called 

Spilman, jeweller to the qucen. Lond. 1588, _ 7 : 
& "3-1 7 LS x Pad x * * & 4 WW \ 13 * * 
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cut ſmall, and upun into oval mortars 
0 Na ee ico ed yo 


water. by Hale comb from a s ry 
buckets ſaſtened to the floats of the. great 
which raiſes thæ wooden hammers for p 
the rags in the mortars. Wen * ere 
beaten to à certain e 
the pulp is removed 
to — then it is put into 
clean martars, pounded afreſh, and removed into 


called che ſecond Stuff. 
2 third tima, till it zeſemblas flour and water 
without any lumps, it is Htted for the pie 
mortar, where it is pexſecily diſſolved, and is then 
1 vat to be fœfmed into paper. The 
N as they call it, when the 

liquor has of the pulp, as mat 
the mould dipped into it will take up juſt enough 


ed. The mould is a ſquate ſieve about an inch 
deep, having a braſs-wize bottom, on 


ſticks to prevent its bagging and keep it exäetliy 


horizontal. This mould the maker dips into the 


liquor, dad ines ic a ſhake a he tabes it out ta 


clear the water from the pulp. He then ſlides it 
along 2 grove. to the coucher, "who turns the 
* lays it on à felt, and seturus che mould to 
cand ſheet in another mould; and thus they pro- 


cced, laying akervately @ ſheet and @ felt, till 


they 


LI — it. ie lefg 


preſſes ar boxes as before, in which ſtate it is 
The mals being beaten 


to make a ſheet. of paper of the thickneſs requires - 


"2c —w © CDG x — 5 — . g 4 2 * 
— 2 ES —— 


maker, who by this time has prepared a ſe - 
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made: 'ghires)! which 
2 bt; papers, 50 


quantity it then put under 
:® frei g ia by 


the firength-of four: or; five. men 
All theater id fratit ; :after  it'ts 


brate from the felts,; laid: regu once 


upon andther; und having — R 


iprefling it is hung up 
dried. ĩt is taken if the ling rubbed nook 


the Hands, and laid by till {tzed; which is the next 
-eperation.-: For his they chuſe a fine — 


day, and having ring eh en dare 
iel they 


parchment, or —— — 
a iz6, they prepare a fine cath; on 
ftrew- a due propettion of white vitriol :and-roch- 
alum ſinely powdered, and ſtrain the ſize through 
it into a large tub, wherein they dip as muthepa- 
per at once as they can convenientlyi hold, and 
with — give every — ita hate df 
the ſize, which muſt be de es the hind-can 
well bear it. After this it is preſſed, hung. up 
ſheet by ſheet to dry, and then being ſorte3t is 
* into 2 which are folded, very 

h tied up: in-reams or bundles for fats. 
Marbled Paper is fo 
— ry mr it can hard 1 Fail-of 
reeable.—A trough is provided; either 

made — 2 or wood welk joined and packed 
of the ſhape: and: dimenfions of the paper to be 
marbled, and about fourthogers deep, which: is. to 
_ contain'the-liquor uſed in the operation. This 
Hiquor | is made by macerating a quantity of gum 
nth: fout or e days in fair water, ich 
i. to be ſtirred from tienes to times arid freſh. water 
daily added, till it de vf a eonſiſtence ſomewhat 
thinner than oil, and then it is ſtrained into the 
trough for uſe. The colours to be applied on 
the ſurface of this liquor, (Which are uſually blue, 
Nes red, 


2355 rr * = — 
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red green. a l — — 
| way ear — — 


T;1andd — When — on 


ti 8 do not dilated themflues 
— muſt be added; but 
umich, the fault muſt ee 2 


ore the cblour. Ihe colours being 
in gallipots an the table Were the rroughiis:plac- 
ed 1 — bruſb ef In hair 
— rd cofour,: commonly: the blue rift; and 
—_—_— it on the ſurface of xh liquor; then 
— wy (i) plied in the like manner, but with 
tler afterwards the yellow, and laſtiy 
the green. When all the colours are thus-float- 
ing on the liquor, they uſe a pointed ftick, 
which being drawn with addreſs from one ſide of 
the trough do the other, ſtirs up the liquor and 
fluctuating colours 3 after which-they draw a comb 
over the ſurface of the liquor, permit 8 
the teeth to enter; and this being 
a gentle and uniform motion, — 2 thoſe clouds 
and undulations on which the beauty of the paper 
very much depends. Fbe colours lying in this poſ- 
dive; dg er ende applies: en e edt of 
- white paper previouſly moiſtened, which requires 
a dexterity that ean only be obtained by practice, 
the ſurface of the liquor and paper being to meet 
«equally-i in all parts; which done, before the to- 
lours have time to ſoak: through, he lifts: it up 
nimbly, and ſpread# it on/a board, where having 
lain za while it is upon 4 line to dry, 
and is then with a. marble- ſtone or knob 
- of ivory. le muſt be obſerved, that the ſprink- 
— theneolours is to de renewed, and :the 
@ther: operations to be perſormed with the ſtick 
er at e of a freſh ſheer of 
paper, 
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paper, becauſe cach ſheet takes off all the colours 
2 ad 


ET 


of: Melſt is famous fur: ita manufac· 
anten which>has: of late 


-toge 
cake; — they — — and 
tempered with water, ſo as to make e bm ft to 
he laid on the work. The blue 
with zaffre, which is brought from Sax 


ny, here 


which likewiſe is made the blue ſmalt uſed by 
painters, and ſeveral ſorts of arſenic or ratſbane. 
Tn Waollen and linen manufaRures were in- 
troduced into Holland by the perſecution raiſed 
iu the Netherlands: inſt che proteſtants in the 
reigu af Philip the : and the wars be- 
tween the Freneh and Dusch oblige the latter 
to apply themſel ves to the making of velvets, dre- 
eades, ribbands, lace, paper, &c. which they 
uſed to import from France. But nothing con- 
tributed more to bring theſe manuſadtures to a 
good degree of perfection in the United. Provinec s, 
than the number of French who fied 
— the perſecution raiſed agai thoſe of. the 
— in: France, and were kindly re- 
prey utoh, as well as here in England. 
— 1 5 woollen' manufacture flouriſhes moſt at 
Leyden, Where they make broad and narrow 
an. {erges, camblets,, druggets, ___ Hi” in- 


— 
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painting is done 
it is produced · from a mineral called Gebel of 


e S 22 .F. 3 
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Wale Hihery, they have deen umoſt in Is a 
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ferior to choſe of Rrituin, anhiahebey nm hafe t 
export to other nations. «2 Aal, Bes, ail _= 


 Aiw:iflacriems 
ve in UP UP jp Ou [that liens — 


dfrom the eſt of the proves, ani ercn : 
from Germany andi other cnuntries, to he: bleach / 
ed there, — — — — 
uality. Intthat city they alſo manulathure ne 


— witagk -: HN 
ployed in Jy . pn gg ahe number 


of mils in that city and its neighbourhood. is 
ſurprixing, ſome — ſawing wood of all ſorts, 
others to work and poliſh marble; ſome to make 
gunpowder, others for grinding muff, drawing 
oil; rom ſeed, and for variaus other purpoſes, In 
eren Amſterdam what Vopiſ- 
cus ſaid of Aloxandrie. in Egypt, that “ all ite 
— — are in fame buſmeſs, the lame and 
the blind have their employment, and even thoſe 
wha have We hangs nan N 
mitted t be idle. 

Our deſign ; y£wny nat require us — give an 
Account of the foreign commerce of this opulent 
Republick, Which indeed is afſubjeſt that — 
afford matter for ſeveral large volumes; and 
therefore we 1hall only juſt mention afew pargi- 
— vaſt profit _ to the Dutch 
from the gueſſed at from 
what We Searing) 2 e ap towards 
the, — YL this work *; to the 


* ge Vol. I. under che arts, eee and Taube 
a * Great Britain. : : 
" Ole 
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fdle poſſe mom of it for :upwartls-of a hundred 
years, and it may at preſent be one of 


— — their flouriſhing trade, as 
— near: two hundred ſhips, — 
Anctheir trade to the Bal 
—— the Dutch employ ix thou; 
thips chan the Engliſh; but this is Falassel by by 
the number of ſhips we ſend to our Plantations in 
America, in uch part of the world their com- 
— — not fo: conſiderable: as formerly; their 
Welt-India company being much decayed: Fheir 
Eaft-India company carries on a very atvantage- 
vous and extenſive commerce; and their trade to 
the Levant is not ineonſiderable, though in this 
branch the Engliſh have undoubtedly the ſuperi- 
We need ſay nothing of their commerce 
with Fiancez Spain, Portugal, Great-Britain, 
and Ireland; for, in a word, the Duteh manage 
a prodigious! trade in moſt of the known parts of 
the Koh. ant} are ſo induſtrious r 
that Holland — properly be compared to 2 
bee-hivey the multitude of: ſhips conti 
going in and wut repreſenting in # para 
xhe:(warm- of beesg which bring into their ports 
the richeſt and beſt commodities af all natiom. 
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| the; United Provinces we. now 

00 ke a view: hat is moſt xemarkabte 

mY the Jorth ern parts of Europe, beginning wth 
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Verl feazues. The whirlpool is cher of fueh 
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the! kingdom of Denmark and Norway, and the 
iflands therevnito bel 1 * T1 41 bas 1. 
's Mu — p MAY in about lati- 
Tude 68)it is iſaid there isa vaſt Whirlpool, com- 
the ti of Moſlioe, near it, and by mariners 
the Navel of the ſra. Its violence: exereds that 
of a cataract, it being heard aten great diſtance, 
without any intermiſſion, except for a quarter of 
un hour, atothe: tum of high and lo water, 
wheh' its impetuoſity ſeems ata ſtand, and Siher- 
men venture in: but this motion ſoon ireturns:; 
and let the ſta be ever ſo calm, increaſes 
with ſuch a draught and vertex, as abſorb: what- 
ever comes within their ſphere: af action, keeping 
it ion ſome hours under water, when the fragments 
ſhivered) by the rocks again. This. cue 
cumſtance makes: ſeveral authors img ine, that 
here is an abyſs, which penetrates: the globe, iſ- 
ſuing in ſome very remote parts. But the learned 
biſhop sf Pontoppidon obſerves, that there 1s 90 
foundation for this conjecture; it having no 
other cauſe than the colliſion of the wayeg, 
riſing rand falling atethe flux andi reflux; againſt a 
ridge of rocks? and ſhelres, Which conftne the Wa- 
ter, ſo that it precipitates like a cataract; and 
thus the higher the flood riſes, the deeper muſt 
be the fall; the natural reſult bf which is a whirl- 
pool. Mr. Ramus is of the ſame opinion, and 
OVſerveg, Ahlat at the tige pf fgbds] the] ſtĩeams 
run up the country, between the iſlands of Lofo- 
demand Moe Mithes heiſteroug rapidity: ; pat 
the roarof. its impstueus ehh wo the ſra, is ſcarce 
equalled by the loudeſt and moſt dreadful cata- 
"P8877 che hdHe being heard ut che diſfurſce bf. ſe 


* 8 n.90 e974 eng nt extent 
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extent and „that if a ſhip comes within 
its attraction, it is inevitably abſorbed, and daſh- 
ock to picces againſt the rodks at the bottom. But 
when the tre is moſt ' boiſterous, and its fury 
htened'by:2 ſtorm, it is dangerous to come 
michi on Norway, or fix Engliſh miles of it; 
ſhips, buntes, and yachts, having been carried 
away dy not Againſt it, before it was 
too date · It frequently happens that even whales, 
comitig too near the ſtream, are overpowereil by 


its vidlence ; and then it is impoſſible to deſcribe 


Des fruitleſs ſtruggles to diſ- 
engage s. [A bear once attempting to 
n to the iſland of Moſhoe, in order to prey 
on the ſheep feeling on the iſland, afforded the 
like fpectacle to the ꝓeaple; ſor the ſtream (caught 
him, and bore him don, white he roatet ſo ter- 
zibly, as tobe head an faore, Et is remarkable 
that large firs and qune trers, after being abſorbed 
dy the current, riſe again with their trunks 
droken and torn to ſuch a degree, that they ſeem 
as if covered with briſtles. 

Tk account we have of the whirlpool about 
the iflands of Ferro or Farro, which belong to 
the crown of Denmark, given us by Mr. Jacob- 
— provoſt of the churches in thoſe iſlands, 
is alſo very extraordinary. The moſt dangerous 
1s that which lies Such of Suderoe, near a rock 
called the Monk, where ſeveral veſſels have been 
ſwallowed up. The fea round this whirlpool is 
eighty or ninety fathoms deep, and the ſurface of 
the water is ſmooth and ſtil] ; but a little farther 
in, the ground lies at the depth of -twenty-five or 
thirty fathoms, where the ſea begins to riſe and 
turn round. Within this the ground lies from eight 
to ten or twelve fathoms deep, in four circles; and 
this high ground riſes up in points or —_ 

4 v ic 
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whith are about eight, fathoms under waters, and 
about twelve diſtant from each other. Beru 
theſe circles are three channels: from, tw — 
to thirty fathoms deep, 
round; and within all the eitcles there | 18. T titles 
the depth of which in the mithdle is above flaty 
fathoms. The innermoſt current turns. round but 
flowly, but the others with great fwiſtneſs, On 
the Nan fide of this hele the rock called the 
Monk riſes ten fathoths above water, and — 
of this there are ſix , leſſer at on the; tog of 
which, our author obſerves, the compaſs runs 
round like the whirlpool. Conkdering the; dan · 
ger that veſſels run by approaching this Vortex, 
the reader perhaps: may. wonder how! ſo particular 
a deſcription. of it could be taken; hut our aus 
thor informs us, chat l weather, dure 
the reflux. of the ſea, the inhabitants . 
ture to fiſh there, and to elim the roch. 
ICELAND, a large ifland in the n in ſec, that: 
erred its name from iti exceſſive coldneſa, and the 
immenſe repairs ice near it, i een 
* ha 1 volcanos 5 And 3 18 
4 N. we ſhall. give them a place 
gy k About OE ng nal ba- 
fons, which. ſometimes . emit: a, cohiqus 
Theſe ſprings. are; of three. ſorts; ſore, are. 2 
little inore than. tepid, ſo that a perſon may hald 
his hand i in the water, without any 1nconvenience.: 
athers-are ſo hat, as to riſe. in ſmall. bubbles, like 
water Jimmerin over a fire; hut in others, the 
ebullizion is ſo ffrong, as to force the water.up to. 
a conſiderable, height. It is remarkable, that in 
5 Brie namat” el yker-Harbour, ate three BG 
fins. at the W of about Way fl 
from each, which bubble up alternately ;:and t this 


chullition generally happens in each of them 
about 


pPeral h6trivulets on every 
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about tufee vines in a dbarter of an hour. Tho- 
they lie in e plain, «they riſe fm a hurt ſtony 
bees b nec fre -6j6& the water fiom 
the interſtices between the” ones, about a yar 
in heighe; but in the bottom of the third is 2 
round | through which, in ita turn, it 
throws the water abvut five or fix high. Af- 
ter this it ſubſides about two and durin 
that interval one may go down und take a furve; 
of this wonderful ſpring. Its ebullition has three 
gradations: during the firſt, the water riſes half 
— afterwards it fills to the tap, 
the third time ſhoots up to the above - men- 
— 48 When the water is ſubſiding, it 


| —— light ſubſtance, as a piece of wood; 


but at the return of the ebullition, 'caſts- out 
even the heavy ſtones thrown into it. OR 
A \SPRING- in à valley named Hacadal, tiſes 
from a Hollow: rock, at the foot of a mountain; 
and Mr. Olave, who ſaw it in 1746, ſays the ca- 
= is about twenty fathoms in circumference, 
three in depth 7 There i is a ſmall aperture at 
the! bottom, - —— gh which che water nerally 


riſes, till it runs over the baſon: then os a 


terrible noiſe, like e —_ of ſmall arms, 
which ſhakes the very Aper this noiſe has 
been repeated four —— — he water, which 
is hot, emits a tick ſteam, like fmoak, is violent- 
4 agitated, and ſprings up to che height of 
ixty fathoms, in ſuch quantities, as to form ſe- 

s on ſide of che rock. The 
riſing and violent agitation of the' water: ceaſes 
in ſix or ſeven minutes, and the cavity or baſon 
becomes empty. This aſtoniſfing phænomenon 
happens once a day, and is periodieal, returning 
at a certain . but ne — Wann. of 
| this 
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this ſpring correſpond with the tides, in the rights 
— — been determined. 
Tur inhabitants, — live. near ſeveral. 0 
theſe hot ſprings, boil: their victuals only by 
hanging a pot, "which the fleſh is put in gold 
water, in the water of the ſpring. They alſa 
bathe in che rivulets that run from them, which 
by degrees become luke warm, or are cooled by 
their mixing with rivulets of cold water. It is 
ſaid, that the cows that drink of theſe ſprings 
yield an extraordinary quantity of milk; and ho 
water is likewiſe eſteemed * babe when 
drank by the human | 

ICELAND properly. — of a. ious 
range of mountains running from eaſt to welt, ſe- 
veral of which are always covered with ice and 
ſnow. In the vallies between them the inhabi- 
tants live, and in thoſe near the coaſt are plains 
covered with verdure: but notwithſtanding the 
amazing coldneſs of this iſland, earthquakes and 
volcanos are more known there, than in many 
countries in much warmer climates. The former 
have ſeveral times laid the country deſolate, fe 
ticularly in 1734, 2752s and 1755, when 
eruptions broke out of the earth. Many of 
ſnowy mountains have alſo gradually become — 4 
canos. The moſt famous of theſe burning 
mountains is Hecla, which is ſeated: in the ſouth- 
eaſt part of the iſland, not far from the ſea ; and 
has frequently ſent forth flames and a torrent. of ©, 
burning matter, whence the inhabitants formerly 
imagined, that this. was. the place where. the 
fouls of the damned are tormented, Its eruptions 
have been very frequent, eſpecially in 1693, 
when they were moſt dreadful, and occaſioned 
terrible devaſtations, the aſhes being thrown all 
round the iſland, to the diſtance of a hundred 


* 
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and eighty Eaglift miles ; but nee tit time, th 
Hecla is: ſaid to have been free: from eruptions. It * 
takes up four hours wo! aſcent: from the foot of 10 
this mountain to its fſummit;; and on the! north- * 
welt fide! is à vüſt chaüm, reaching: from the top ie" 
almoſt to the bottom. It is remarkable, that * 
while flames and! iguited matter iſſued from this 9 
chaſm, the maſſes of ĩce and ſnow, with * 
which the other: fide of the mountain Was. cover- * 
ed; were not mel ted, though the heat on that fide 4 
was ſo inteiſſe, - as. 6 neden and 
| | e lubſtamoes; V | 
| Bur though the nene Heelis have for a 
| a conſiderable time been\ Ropped, others have « 
ſinet brobe cut! The mountain of Crabla 1 
on the ſeventeenth of May 1724, began to 
eject, im a terrible manner, ſmoke, fire cinders, 
and ſtones, Which were followed by a fiery ſtream, 
like melted m ⁴tul. The — to move 
ſtowyly on for about eight or nine miles, as far as 
the lake of: Mynat, into which it diſeharged it- 
ſelf, but did — ceaſe till the end of September 


1729, when the eruptions of the mountain ſub- 
ſided. They were, however, ſoon followed by 
the eruption of three of the adjacent mountains: 
indeec᷑ it is a common obſervation among the in- 
habitants, that when the ice and ſhow are ſo ac. 
cumulated on one of the mountains that former 
I ejected fire, as to ſtop the clefts and chafms, 
which: were the ſpiraeles whence proceeded ſmoke 
and flame, a new eruption is not far diſtant: thus 
| in 1756, a mountain named - Cetligien, which 
had twiee before caſt forth — and ſmoke, again: 
began to flame. , 


LD SDS ͤ ous ad - LS 


| Bur to return to Norway, which is alſo ex- 
| rremely mountainous, Here it muſt be obſerved, 
| ; > & ID I 4 2173 03 ME v£1 that 


rere ee 
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bridges, appears extremely 
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that the multitude of ſprings that iſſue from the 
mountains, and the vaſt maſſes of ſnow accu- 
mulated on their tops, which gently diſſolve in 
ſummer, form many lakes, in ſome of which 
are floating iſlands, and a conſiderable number of 
rivers, none of which are navigable far up the 
country: the paſſage being every where inter- 
rupted by rocks, and in ſome places, by dreadful 
cataracts, in which the ſtream precipitates itſelf 
from the height of forty, fifty, and even a hun- 


dred fathoms, 


The bridges over theſe rivers are not walled ; 
and are only formed on wooden caſes, filled with 
ſtones, which ſerve for the piers, on which the 
timbers are laid. The largeſt bridge of this kind 
has forty ſtone, caſes,” and is a hundred paces in 
length. But where the narrowneſs and * 
of the current will not admit of ſinking theſe 
caſes, thick maſts are laid on each ſide, on the 
ſhore, with the thickeſt end faſtened to the rocks: 
one maſt being thus laid in the water, another is 
placed upon it, reaching a fathom beyond it; and 
then a third or fourth in like manner, to the mid- 
dle of the ſtream, where- it is joined by other con- 
need. maſts from the oppoſite ſide. Hence in 
paſſing over the bridge, eſpecially in the middle, 
it ſeems to ſwing, which to thoſe unuſed to theſe 
dangerous; ſo that 
filled with terror, they alight from their horſes, 
and lead them over. 

In ſome parts of Norway, the houſes of the 
peaſants ſtand ſo high on the top of ſteep preci- 
pices, that ladders are fixed, to climb up to them; 
ſo that when a clergyman is ſent for, he riſques 
his life in aſcending them, eſpecially in winter, 
when the ways are ſlippery. In ſuch places the 
bodies of the dead are let down with ropes, or 
„i. IM {4-006 brought 
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brought down on a man's back, before they are 
laid in a coffin, 

ONE of the principal inconveniencies experi- 
enced by travellers, ariſes from the roads; for 
they cannot, without terror, paſs even the king's 
road, which in ſome place extends up the ſides of 
ſteep and craggy mountains, on ways that are ei- 
. ther ſhoared up, or ſuſpended by iron bolts fixed 
in the rocks; and though not above the breadth 
of a foot-path, have no rails on the fide. 

THE mountains of Norway are however at; 
tended with ſome advantages; a great chain of them 
ferves as a barrier between this country and Swe- 
den; and beſides exhibits the moſt delightful proſ- 
pects ; for here nature has added greater beauties 
to the ſituation of cottages and farm-houſes, than 
in other countries, can be enjoyed by royal pa- 
laces, though aſſiſted by all the varieties of groyes, 
terraces, canals, and caſcades, A. predeceſſor of 
mine, ſays Dr. Pontoppidan, is ſaid to have given 
the name of northern Italy to the diſtriét of 
Waas; and certainly there cannot be a more en- 
chanting 1 All the buildings in it axe the 
church, the parſonage, and a few farm-houſes 
ſcattered on different eminencies. The beauty 
of the place is much heightened by two uniform 
mountains, gradually riſing to a vaſt height, be · 
tween which runs a valley, near half a league 
broad, and a river, which ſometimes precipitates 
itſelf down the rocks in foaming cataracts ; and 
at others ſpreads itſelf into ſmall lakes, On 
both ſides, it is bordered with the fineſt mea- 
dos, intexmingled with little thickets; and by 
the eaſy declivities of the verdant- mountains, 
covered with - fruitful fields and farm - houſes 
ſtanding above each other, in a ſucceſſion of na- 
tural terraces. Between theſe a ſtately foreſt pre- 
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ſents itſelf to your view; and beyond that, the 
ſummits of the mountains covered with perpetual 
ſnow, and ten or twelve ſtreams iſſuing from the 
ſnowy mountains, form an agreeable contraſt in 
their meandars, along the blooming ſides of the 
hills, till they loſe themſelves in the rivers beneath. 

W z ought not to quit the country of Norway 
without mentioning, that near Roſtadt is a flat 
and naked field, on which no vegetable will grow. 
The ſoil is almoſt white, with grey ſtripes, and 
has ſomewhat ſo peculiarly poiſonous in its na- 
ture, that though all other animals may ſafely 
paſs over it, a goat or kid, no ſooner ſets its foot 
upon it, than it drops down, ſtretches out its 
legs, its tongue hangs out of its mouth, and if it 
has not immediate aſſiſtance, expires. 


Foss1Ls and MINERALS. 


ITHIN the bowels of ſome of the moun- 
vVY tains in Norway, are various kinds of 
beautiful marble, ſome veined with blue, others 
variegated with a variety of colours, and others 
white: there are alſo green marble with greyiſh 
yeins, blue marble with white veins, and black 
marble ſpotted with white, They likewiſe yield 
the Aſbaſtos, of which incombuſtible linen and, 
paper have been made, of which we have alrea- 
dy given a particular account; and ſuch quanti- 
ties of the magnet, or loadſtone, that ſome tons 
of them have been exported. 

IT is remarkable, that though this country 
abounds in ſtone, no flints have yet been found 
there; ſo that thoſe uſed for fire-arms, are im- 
- ported from Denmark or Germany : there are, 
however, amethyſts, garnets, chalcedonies, agate, 
aſper and cryſtals, 
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It will be proper here to mention Iceland Cry- 
ſtal, ſo called, as being found in Iceland in great 
abundance. This is a pellucid fiſſile ſtone, chiefly 
dug out of the mountains of Iceland “, though 
likewiſe to be met with in France and Germany. 
Its form is very regular, being always an oblique 
parallelopiped compoſed of ſix planes; but its 
ſizes are various, from a quarter of an inch to 
three inches in diameter, though its moſt uſual 
ſtandard is about two inches and a half. It is 
uſually found in ſingle maſſes, except in Iceland, 
where it is ſometimes found in complex maſſes 
of a great breadth; but theſe are evidently made 
up of a number of the perfect ſingle ſpecimens, 
placed fide by fide. in a beautiful and orderly. ar- 
rangement. This ſtone has a ſingular property 
of ſplitting with the ſame eaſe either horizontally 
. or perpendicularly, which is owing to the regular 
figure, the ſmooth ſurface, and nice joining of 
the ſeveral ſmall- concretions of which. it is com- 
poſed, Writers on optics have taken much no- 
tice of this ſtone, and its uſual phænomena have 
been accurately examined by Eraſmus, Bartholin, 
Huygens, and Sir Iſaac Newton; but neither its 
nature nor texture ſeems to have been perfect- 


ly underſtood, moſt writers having accounted it a 
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* Eraſmus Bartholine informs us, that this kind of cry- 
ſtal is found in ſeveral parts of Iceland, but is chiefly dug 
out of a very high mountain, not far from the bay of Roer- 
fiord, in 65 degrees of latitude, all whoſe outſide conſiſts 
of this ſubſtance. ' It is cut, he ſays, by iron tools into 
zjeces of a cubic foot; and in ſome of its corners is found a 

arder matter, proper for cutting glaſs, and reſembling the 
figure of a diamond, He adds, that it is electrical, attract- 
ing ſtraws, feathers, &c. when heated by rubbing ;' but it is 
— ſo hard as te bear poliſhing ..-See more in Phil. Tranſ. 
o. 67. | N 
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cryſtal, and Sir Iſaac a ſpecies of tale; whereas in 
reality it is a true and genuine ſpar, though in 
brightneſs it does not fall much ſhort of the pu- 
reſt cryſtal, being perfectly clear, and very ſel- 
dom blemiſhed with flaws or ſpots, or ſtained 
with any other colour. The remarkable proper- 
ty of this body, for which it is ſo famous amongſt 
opticians, is its double Refraction ; ſo that if it 
be Jaid over a black line drawn on a piece of pa- 


per, the line appears thro” it double, or two lines ap- 


pear inſtead of one, both of the ſame ſtrength of 
colour and thickneſs, and running parallel to one 
another at a ſmall diſtance. This effect is beſt 
ſeen through the plain horizontal ſurfaces of the 
ſtone, and there are ſome angles in which it is not 
produced. If a ray of light fall on this ſtone 
either perpendicularly or obliquely, it is di- 
vided into two by means of the ſame double re- 
fraction; and the like is obſerved in rock- cryſtal, 
though in a leſs ſenſible degree, x 
THe ſame kind of ſtone is found in the iſles 
of Ferro, where they have likewiſe ſome-talc, and 
two ſorts of ſalt-petre, but in no great quantity. 
On the ſea-ſhore they likewiſe find a ſort of 
tranſparent ſtones, ſo hard that one may write 
with them upon . glaſs. Some are white with a 
ſmall mixture of blue, others yellow, and ſo well 
poliſhed that they ſerve to put in rings. They 
grow. in the clifts of the rocks, from whence they 
are waſhed by the waves; but they are not much 
eſteemed, and are ſaid to loſe their colour when 
removed. |; :- 
WII reſpect to the minerals of Norway, it 
formerly produced gold, but the expence of work- 
ing the mines and ſeparating the gold from the 
ore, being greater than the profits, they have 
been neglected, There are, however, ſilver mines 
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which are ſo valuable, as to afford emp] nt 
to feveral thouſand perſons. The richeſt of theſe 
mines are thoſe of Kongſberg, which were diſco- 
vered in 1623. In 1751 forty ſhafts and twelve 
veins were wrought in the four reviers of this 
mine, in which three thouſand five hundred offi- 
cers, artificers, and labourers, are uſually em- 
ployed. The ore in this mine is found onl 
in diſperſed ſtratas and interrupted veins. Theſe 
mines are in a mountain between — 
and the river Jordal: ſome gold has been foun 
amongſt the ſilver; and ſometimes pure ſilver has 
been dug out of it: but the ſilver ore is not, as 
was at firſt imagined, confined to that moun- 
tain, it extenCing its veins for ſome miles thro' 
the adjacent diſtricts, which is proved by the new 
mines, opened from time to time, and carried on 
very proſperouſly. One of the moſt rich and an- 
cient of all the mines, is named Old God's Bleſ- 
Ang; and has ſometimes, within a week, yielded 
ſeveral hundred: pounds weight of rich ore. 

_ TH1s mine never fails to fill the beholder with 
amazement at its aſtoniſhing depth, which is no 
leſs than a hundred and eighty fathoms perpendi- 
cular ; and the circumference at the bottom forms 
a clear of ſome hundred fathoms. Here the view 
ol thirty or forty piles, burning on all ſides in this 
gloomy cavern, and continually fed, in order to 
mollify the ſtone in the proſecution of the mines, 
ſeems, according to the common idea, an image 
of hell; and the multitude of miners, covered 
with ſoot, and buſtling about in habits, accord- 
ing to their ſeveral employments, may well be 
- imagined ſo many devils ; eſpecially, when as a 
ſignal that a mine is going to be ſprung in this 
or that courſe, they roar aloud Berg-Livet ! Berg- 
Livet! Take care of your lives. 3 
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| T nt copper mines are likewiſe extremely rich, 

and employ great numbers: one of the moſt pro- 
fitable minerals of this country is iron, ſeveral 
hundred thouſand quintals being annually export- 
ed, chiefly in bars. Here are alſo ſome lead mines, 
but none of tin or quickſilver. 


ANIMALS. 


I T will not be improper, in treating of the ani- 
1 mals of Norway, to mention the horſes, which 
deſerve notice, on account of ſome ſingularities, 
which render them peculiarly fitted by Providence, 
for ſo mountainous a country. They are ſmall, 
and of greater uſe in riding, than in drawing; 
they have an eaſy pace, are full of ſpirit, and 
remarkably ſure footed: for when they mount or 
deſcend a ſteep rock on ſtones like ſteps, they firſt 
tread gently with ane foot, to try if the ſtone they 
touch be faſt; and in this they muſt be left to 
themſelves, or the beſt rider will endanger his 
_ : but when they are to deſcend a very ſteep 
and ſlippery place, , in a ſurprizing manner, 
draw their hind le a them, And ſlide down; 
in which they perlectly agree with the horſes of 
Peru; ſo that one would be apt to imagine them 
of the ſame breed. The reverend author we 
have more than once quoted, takes notice, that 
they ſhew great 2 in fighting with the 
wolves and bears; for when a horſe perceives any 
of theſe furious animals advancing towards him, 
and has a mare or gelding with him, this gene- 
rous ſpirited animal places them behind him, 
and then attacks his antagoniſt, by ſtriking at hun 
with his fore-feet, with ſuch dexterity and cou- 
rage, that he commonly remains conqueror. 
Bes1DEs the bears and wolves juſt mention- 


ed, there are here the * great _— *. 
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black, red, and white foxes ; the marten, which, 
with the former, is hunted for the ſake of its 
{kin, as. alſo, the ermine and ſquirrel, both of 
which are ſhot with blunt arrows. The ſkin of 
the ermine is of a beautiful white, with a black 
ſpot on the tail. Theſe little animals: run after 
mice like cats, and drag away what they catch, 
eſpecially eggs, of, which. they are very fond, 
— are alſo beavers, otters, badgers, and hedge- 
ogs. | IE Ks Zo 
| Ons of the moſt extraordinary animals of 
Norway is the glutton, which receives its name 
from its voracious appetite. Thoſe of this coun- 
try, in their ſhape. and ſize, have ſome reſemblance 
to a long bodied dog with thick legs, ſharp claws 
and teeth. This colour is black, variegated with 
brown and yellowiſh ſtreaks, He has the bold- 
neſs to attack every beaſt he can poſſibly conquer 
und if he finds a carcaſs ſix times as big as him- 
ſelf, he will not leave it, while there is any left. 
When fully gorged, he is ſaid to preſs and ſqueeze 
himſelf. between two trees that ſtand near together, 
and thus empties himſelf of what he had not time 
to digeſt. As his ſkin ſhines like damaſk, and is 
covered with ſoft hair, it is much valued, and well 
worth the huntſman's while to kill the animal, 
without injuring the ſkin, which is done by ſhoot- 
ing him with a bow and blunt arrows. 
THz moſt pernicious vermin of this country, i 
the little animal called the Lemming, between the 
ſrze of a rat and a mouſe. It has a ſhort tail, turned 
up at the end, and the legs are ſo ſhort, that oy 
ſcarce keep its belly from the ground. Theſe 
creatures have very ſoft hair, and are of different 
colours, particularly black, with brown and yel- 
low ſtreaks, and ſome in ſpots. It is very re- 
markable, that about once or twice in every. 
| twenty 
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twenty years, they aſſemble from their ſecret a- 
bodes, in prodigious numbers, as the biſhop of 
Pontoppidan obſerves, like the meſſengers from 
heaven, to puniſh the neighbouring inhabitants. 
They proceed from Kolen's rock, which divides 
the Nordland manor from Sweden, and is held to 
be their peculiar native place, marching in vaſt 
numbers, through Nordland and Finmark, to 
the weſtern ocean; and other bodies of them, 
through Sweediſh Lapmark, to the Sinus Bothni- 
cus, devouring all the graſs and vegetables in 
their way. They do this in a direct line, and 
going ſtrait forward, proceed into the rivers or 
the ſea; thus, if they meet with any river, they 
run in at one end, or fide, and out again at the 
other, in- order to keep their courſe. They 
carry their young with them on their backs, or 
in their mouths, and if they meet with peaſants 
who come to oppoſe them, they will ſtand un- 
daunted, and bark at them like dogs. This evil 
is, however, of ſhort duration; for on entering 
the ſea, they ſwim as long as their ſtrength laſts, 
and then are drowned. If any are ſtopped in 
their courſe, and unable to reach the ſea, they: 
are killed by the froſts of winter; and if any 
of theſe eſcape, moſt of them die as ſoon as the 
eat the new graſs. There is a. ſpecies of dels 
animals in Kamtſchatka, the moſt eaſtern extre- 
mity of Aſia. „ mmm 
Au od the birds of Norway is the fiſh-ea- 

le, which is of a large ſize, and of a light 

rown. It does not diſlike a dead carcaſs on 

ſhore, but it lives principally on fiſh, which, it 
often takes from the others, and frequent- 
ly ſeizes them on the ſurface ' of the water. 
en this bird flies out to fea, in order to ſtrike. 

a fiſh with bis talons, he ſometimes lays hold of 
wake | M 5 ſuch 
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ſuch as are too ſtrong for him, e the 
fiſh here called the Quiete, whoſe high Far pro- 
minent back makes him appear much leſs than 
he really is: when the eagle ſtrikes his talons into 
him, he cannot eaſily diſengage them, on” ac- 
count of their crookedneſs and length, in which 
caſe the fiſh drags him down with him ; while the 
bird, making a miſerable cry, ſtrives to keep him- 
ſelf up, and works with his wings ſpread as long 
as poſhble, though in vain ; for at laſt he m 
yield, and fall a prey to thoſe he intended to de- 
vour. Our author mentions another inſtance, in 
order to ſhew that this king of birds, as he is 
called, extends his attempts beyond his power. 
Near Bergen, an eagle ſtanding on the bank of a 
river, faw a large ſalmon as it were juſt under 
him; on which he inſtantly truck one of his ta- 
lons into the root of an elm near it, and partly 
hanging over the river, ſtruck the other into the 
ſalmon, which being large and ftrong, ſwam 
—_— and ſplit the eagle to his neck. | 
THERE is a large ſea bird called the Northern 
Diver, which is bigger than a gooſe, and has a 
long neck,. the upper part of which is black; 
as are alſo the feet and the beak ; but from 
the breaſt downwards, it is white, It has 
alſo ſome white feathers at the extremity, of its 
wings and tail; The wings are ſo ſhort, that 172 
can hardly riſe with them; and the legs ſtand ſo 
far backward, that they are leſs fit to walk than 
to ſwim, paddling along the water; whenee they 
are ſeldom ſeen to come aſhore. It is ſaid they 
lay but two eggs, and that under their wings are 
two pretty deep holes, in each of which they hide 
an egg, and there hatch their young, as perfectly 
and with leſs trouble, than others lo in neſts on 
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Tux parrot of Norway is ſomewhat larger than 
2 pigeon, and is covered with black and white 
feathers; but its beak; which is hooked like that 
of a parrot, is ſtriped with yellow, red and black; 
and ſo ſharp, that when he bites any of the bird- 
catchers, he takes away a piece of fleſh, He has 
alſo very ſharp claws, with which, and his beak, 
he defends himſelf againſt the raven, holding it 
by the throat, and carrying it out to ſea, where 
he drowns it, before he loſes his hold. This 
bird builds his neft in the clefts of the rocks, and 
alſo in a ſlanting hole in the ground, fix or eight 
feet deep. | 
' Int ſhort, there are ſuch incredible numbers of 
ſea and land fowl, near the rocks on the ſez 
ſhore, that they ſometimes obſcure the ſight of 
the heavens for many miles, out at ſea ; ſo that 
one would imagine, that all the fowls in the 
univerſe were aſſembled in one place. 
Norway is likewiſe as plentifully ſupplied 
with fiſh, as any country in the world ; one of 
the moſt extraordinary of which is the Ink-fiſh, 
called by ſome the ſea-gnat, and is from nine 
inches to upwards of two feet in length. The head 
has two large eyes, and the mouth has ſome re-. 
femblance to a bird's beak ; over which are two 
long arms, or horns, each of which is octangu- 
lar, and covered with ſmall round balls. At the 
back of the head are two of theſe horns, twice 
as long as the reſt, and broader towards the end. 
The body, which is almoſt round, reſembles a ſmall 
bag, and on each fide of it are two ſkinny mem- 
branes, with which the animal can cover itſelf, 
aſſuming various forms, by the motion of this 
ſkin and its horns; but what is moſt extraordina- 
ry, the fore-part of the body is filled with a black 
M 6 fluid, 
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fluid, which makes the fiſh appear of. a blue eo- We 
lour, though the fluid is of a fine black, ans 8 
may ſerve for writing ink. - When theſe. crea- 
tures are in danger, they diſcharge this liquid, HANAN 
which blackening the water all round them, they (Nath | 
become inviſible to their purſuers, and thus make Qin! 
their eſcape. Thus, this otherwiſe helpleſs ani- A 
mal, is happily provided by the wiſe Creator, with e 
a ſingular method of defending itſelf againſt its 0% 
enemies. r | | _- | 1000 j 
In the Norwegian and other northern ſeas there 
is frequently caught a large fiſh called a Narval 
or Sea-Unicorn, remarkable for its long tooth or 
Horn, which very much reſembles-ivory, but is 
renerally more ſolid and ponderous. This fiſh is 
ooth like an eel, its colour white ſprinkled with 
black ſpots, and its eyes about the bigneſs of a 
lixpence. It has two fleſhly fins, and a ſemicir- 
cular hole on the top of its head, from whence it 
ſpouts water like a whale, and (as ſome ſay) diſ- 
charges its excrements. The horn or tooth of 
this animal grows ſtrait forwards from the middle 
of its upper jaw, and is curiouſly wreathed and 
terminates in a point. With this ſtrong weapon 
it dares attack the largeſt whale, and can ſtrike 
with ſuch violence as to pierce the ſide of a ſhip. 
Some imagine the chief uſe of this prominent 
tooth is to break the ice, but it ſeems rather de- 
ſigned for the defence, of the animal, and to ena- 
ble it to procure its food ; for we are > in- 
formed of a whale caught on the coaſt of Greenland, 
into the belly of which a narval had ſtuck his tooth 
up to the mouth, and was ſucking the blood and 
humours. What uſually paſſes amongſt us for 
the Unieorn's Horn, and is ſhewn for _ in 
| collec- 
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collections of curioſities, is probably nothing elſe 
but the tooth of the narval ®. | 5 | 
ABOUT the iſles of Ferro, according to Mr. 
Jacobſon Debes, there are great numbers of Seals 
or Sea-Calves, of different ſixes, ſome. being as 
big as cows, and others not larger than a calf. 
This animal is amphibious, living either on land 
or in the water ; and has four feet, the extremities 
whereof are like fins, They frequently fleep on 
the rocks by the ſea-ſide, having always one upon 
the watch to alarm the reſt in caſe. of danger. In 
September, when they bring forth their young, 
they retire into caves under the rocks, into which 
the natives row their boats, and kill multitudes 
of them with ſtaves, not without ſome danger from 
the old ones, as well as from the waves. The 
iſlanders ſometimes ſhoot them, and ſometimes 
take them with nets and dogs, which being trained 
to the ſport will ſwim, to them againſt the wind, 
that the ſeals may not ſmell them, and catching 
them faſt by the throat, hold them till their maſ- 
ters come up to their affiſtance.——The fleſh of 
the ſeal is ſtrong and but indifferent food, though 
the natives ſalt up part of it with the aſhes of ſea- 
weed, and melt the reſt for oil; and of their 
ſkins they make ſhoes and other wearing Apparel, 
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* In the year 1736, a fiſh of this kind was taken in a 
creek of the Elbe in the dutchy of Bremen, about four 
miles from the ſea, whoſe horn was fix feet three inches 
long; and the fiſh itſelf, from the root of the horn to the 
extremity of the tail, was ſeventeen feet fix inches. A 
fine horn of this ſort is preſerved in the repoſitory of St. 
Dennis at Paris, given by Andrew Thevet, and pretended 
to have been a preſent made to him by the king of Mono- 
motapa, who cariied him to hunt the unicorn. At Straſ- 
burg there is one above ſeven feet long; and at Venice 


there are ſeveral, all different from each other, 


In 
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Is the ſame ſeas there are feveral ſorts of whales, 
particularly one called the Grind Whale, the 
largeſt whereof are about five yards long, and 
come in great numbers under the land when the 
weather is dark. or foggy. When any fiſhermen 
fee them, they make ſigns to all the other boats, 
aud thus getting together, they drive the fiſh into 
a creek or inlet, where kill them with ſpears 
made for that purpoſe. The boats divide them- 7 
felves into two ſquadrons, one of which attacks | 
the whales, and the'other draws up in the form 
of a half-moon, to prevent their getting out of the 
creek ; but in the fkirmiſh the boats are ſometimes 
overturned, the men drowned, and the fiſh make 
their eſcape, Part of the fat of theſe Whales 
they uſe inſtead of butter, ſome they melt into oil, 
i enter the fiſh they ſalt in the ſame man- 
ner as the ſeals, which makes their fleſh pret 
much reſemble bacon.——Sometimes theſe 
are brought in with the tide, and 'run upon the 
ſhore in a dark night, where the people find them 
in the morning. 2 | 
' THERE is another ſort of whales called Dog- 
lins, about eight E long, which come every 
year to a bay in the iſland of Suderoe, where the 
mhabitants drive them into an inlet, and kill them 
with ſpears. They are not ſo good meat as the 
former; for if a perſon eats their fat, it penetrates 
through the pores of his ſkin, and makes him ſmell 
ſtrong and look yellow. | 
AMONG the many forts of ſhell fiſh, one of 
the moſt curious is the ſea-urchin, known alſo 
dy the name of the Sea-apple, which is very com- 
mon on the coaſt of Norway, where they are 
ſeen every day. They are of various ſizes, from 
that of a wallnut, to the head of a new born in- 
fant; ſome are of the form of a cone, and others 
are 
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- are quite round, except the hinder part, which is 
pretty flat, and of theſe are the greateſt number. 
The fhell is ents 8 a multitude of ſmall 
ſharp prickles like pins, which 
bably med once a year, and have OF —4 
When they are juſt taken out of the ſea, they 
have a beautiful greeniſh luſtre; but their great- 
eſt beauty appears when they are dried, boiled, 
and the prickles rubbed off. The ſhell then 
conſiſts in certain regular interchangeable ftripes 
of a cylindrical form, running from the top to 
the bottom : ſome are white, others of an orange 
colour, others of à light red, and others of a 
deep red; and thoſe: ftripes are ſtrewed over with 
as many little white knobs as there were original- 
ly prickles. When this beautiful ſhell is broken, 
which is eafily done, there is found in it a quan- 
tity of ſlime and water, with a {mall fiſh, of a 
black or dark red colour ; and from this little body 
there runs into all the turnings and windings of 
the ſhell a great number of fine threads, that ſeem 
only compoſed of a thicker lime, and have a 
communication with the external prickles ; and 
between there is diſpoſed in ftripes a yellowiſh 
ſpawn. The fiſh lies ſtretched from the bottom to 
the top of the ſhell, where there is an almoſt im- 
perceptible opening, through which the excre- 
ments paſs. The mouth, which is extremely cu- 
Tious, is formed of five bones, part convex, and 
part concave, all running to a ſmall point, where 
they join together like the bill of a bird, and 
have ſome reſemblance to a flower. The ſea- ur- 
chin is found in a ſandy bottom, where he rolls 
bimſelf about on his prickles wherever he pleaſes. 
As we have already ſaid ſo much of the mine- 
rals and animals of Norway, we ſhall here give a 


conciſe account of the Norwegians, before -we 
% :1 # by proceed 
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-oceed to defcribe the curioſities and buildings of 
enmark. A v4 | | | 

The Cuſtoms and Manners of the Nox wROIANs. 

HE Norwegians are generally tall of ſta- 

| ture, well made, and in every reſpect ap- 
pear a different people from the Laplanders, who 
lie farther to the north, and are of a ſmaller ſta- 
ture, and of a different complexion, © The hair 
and eyes of the Norwegians are of a lighter ca- 
lour than thoſe of moſt other nations, and a dark 
complexion is as uncommon here, as a fair one in 
Italy. T = are generally briſk, active, and fo 
ingenious, that the peaſants employ neither hat 
or ſhoemakers, weavers, taylors, tanners, ſmiths, 
carpenters, or joiners : theſe trades being all ex- 
erciſed in every farm-houſe ; and they think a boy 
can neither be an uſeful member of ſociety, nor a 
good man, without becoming maſter of all theſe 
arts. — " Ii Som be giv N 
- IT is remarkable, that the peafants of one pa- 
riſh diſtinguiſh themſelves from thoſe of other 
pariſhes by their dreſs : thus thoſe of one pariſh 
| wear white cloaths, edged with black; the dreſs 
| of another pariſh is black, edged with yellow 
| and in others, they wear black, edged with red. 
| - In winter time, - when: they go on the rocks in 
| 
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the ſnow, they put on ſnow-ſhoes; but as theſe 
are troubleſome, when they have a great way to 
travel, they put on ſnow ſkates, which are as 
broad as the foot, but fix or eight feet long, and 
pointed before; they are covered underneath with 
ſeal ſkins, ſo that the ſmooth grain of the hair 
turns backwards to the heel. ith theſe ſnow 

ſkates they ſlide ſo faſt upon the ſnow; that nd 

horſe can keep pace with them * 
an OI HE 
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Tus peaſants never wear any thing round the 
neck, except when dreſſed; for — leave 
their neck and breaſt open, letting the ſnow beat 
into theix boſoms: on the contrary, they wear a 
woollen fillet round their wriſts, to preſerve their 
veins from the cold. About their body over the 
coat, they have a broad leathern belt, adorned 
with convex braſs plates, to which hangs a braſs 
chain that holds their large knife, gimblet, and 
other tackle. 2 
Ax church, and in genteel aſſemblies, the wo- 
men are dreſſed in cloſe jackets, and have leather 
girdles, ornamented with filver.. They have alſo 
a ſilver chain, three or four times round the neck, 
with a gilt medal hanging at the end of it. 
Their caps and handkerchiefs are almoſt covered 
with ſmall filver, braſs and tin plates, buttons 
and rings, ſuch as they wear on their fingers; and 
to theſe they hang a number of ſmall ones, which, 
when they move, make a jingling noiſe. A mai- 
den bride, has not only her hair platted; and 


hung as full as poſſible with theſe trinkets, but 


alſo her cloaths; and for this purpoſe they get all 
the ornaments of this kind they can procure, 
THEIR houſes ate uſually built of fir and 
pine trees; the whole trunks of which are only 
chopped even, to make them lie cloſe ; being left 


round as they grow, both on the inſide and out; 


but are frequently boarded over and painted ; and, 
thus the thickneſs of the wooden walls, is a ſe- 
curity againſt the piercing cold of winter. Their 
common farm-houſes have only the ground floor, 
and no other window but a ſquare hole in the 
wall, which in ſummer is left open; but in .win- 
ter, or in wet weather, is cloſed with a wooden 
frame, covered with the inward membrane of 


ſome 
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ſome animal, which is ſtrong, and as tranſparent 
a3 A bladder. 5 

Tnz Norwegians are remarkable for their ci- 
vility and hoſpitality; and are willing to do any 
one all the ſervice in their power. ate a tra- 
veller is ſeldom permitted to pay for his lodging; 
for they think it their duty to treat a ſtranger as 
well as they can; and imagine, he does them an 
honour by excepting of their civilities. They 
keep open houſe at Chriſtmas, for three weeks, 
during which their tables are ſpread with the beſt 
proviſions they can afford. At Chriſtmas Eve, 
their hoſpitality extends even to the birds, for 
whoſe uſe they hang on a pole, at the barn door, 
an unthraſhed ſheaf of corn, which draws thi- 
ther the ſmall birds, 

OAT-CAKES are their common bread, but at 
weddings, or other entertainments, they have rye 
bread. However, if grain be ſcarce, which it 
commonly is, after a very ſevere winter, they 
have recourſe to what, even they, eſteem a diſa- 

reeable method of preſerving life, by boiling and 
rying the bark of the fir-tree, mixing it with a 
little oat-meal, and making it into a fort of bread. 


They even eat a little of this in times of plenty, 


in order that — may think it the leſs diſagreea- 
ble, when neceſſity obliges them to make uſe of 
it, The beſt dainties of the Norway ants 
conſiſt in milk meats, and different ſorts of cheeſe, 
on which they ſpread butter, as on bread. Thoſe 
on the high lands are ſo fond of Angelica, that 
they chew it in a morning, and alſo make ſnuff 
of it. The mountains furniſh the people with 
game, and the lakes and rivers with plenty of 
freſh water fiſh. They kill cows, ſheep, and 
goats, for their winter ſtock, part of which they 
pickle and ſmoke ; and ſome of it they cut in e 

1 ices, 
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ſlices, ſprinkle it with ſalt, then dry it in the 
wind, and eat it like hung beef. They are fond 
of brandy, and of chewing and ſmoaking tobacco. 
- AGRICULTURE is in many places attended 
with great fatigue, the fields conſiſting of little 
ſpots of graund among the rocks, .many of which 
muſt be dug, inſtead of being plowed; and in 
ſome places they uſe a crooked ſtick with an iron 
at the end, which yielding eaſily to the ſtones}” 
is not readily broken. 

In the. mountains which are covered with 
ſnow, and where horſes are of no ſervice, the 
peaſants do the work of thoſe animals, which 
they ſeem almoſt to equal in ſtrength. Our au- 
thor has ſeen them thus labour in a profuſe ſweat, 
throwing themſelves every half hour upon the 
ſnow, for the ſake of its refreſhing coolneſs, and 
ſucking it to quench their thirſt, This they un- 
dergo without the leaſt apprchenſions of a cold 
or a fever, and without murmuring or betraying 
the leaſt diſcontent, On the contrary, they pro- 
ceed ſinging merrily, and with incredible chear- 
fulneſs and alacrity, endure the hardeſt labour 
for nine hours together. | 
- ANOTHER diſadvantage is, that the peaſants 
often loſe their cows, ſheep, and goats, by their 
falling down the precipices, and being deſtroyed. 
Sometimes they make a falſe ſtep into what is 
called a mountain-hammer, from whence they can 
neither aſcend nor deſcend: on this occaſion a 
peaſant chearfully ventures his life for a ſheep or 
-goat; deſcending from the top of a mountain, 
by a rope of ſome hundred fathoms in length, 
with his legs over a croſs ſtick, till he ſets his 
foot on the place, where he finds his goat, when 
faſtening it to the rope, it is drawn up along 


with himſelf, But the moſt amazing circum- 
d {tance 
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ſtance is, his running this ' riſque, with the help 
of only a ſingle. perſon, who holds the end of 
the rope, or faſtens it to a rock, if there be one 
at hand, proper for that purpoſe. There are in- 
ſtances, in which the aſſiſtant himſelf has been 
dragged down, and facrificed his life, from his 
fidelity to his friend, on which both have pe- 
riſned. When a man or beaſt has thus the 
misfortune to fall, ſome hundred fathoms down 
the precipices, it is obſerved, that the air preſſes 
with ſuch force againſt the bodies thus falling, that 
they are not only deprived of life for ſome time 
before they reach the ground, but their bellies 
burſt, and their entrails come out, which is plain- 


ly the caſe when they fall into deep water. 


WX have already given an account of the ad- 
venturous method of catching birds, practiſed by 
the inhabitants of St. Kilda, we ſhall here give 
the manner in which this is performed by the 
Norwegians, which, tho' it reſembles the other, 


in ſome particulars, yet in others is ſo different, 


and ſo amazing, as to deſerve a full deſcription ; 
though it is impoſſible to deſcribe the fatigue and 
danger with which this work is executed. The 
people, who are called Bird-men, have two me- 
thods of catching fowls': they either climb up 
the perpendicular rocks, or are let down from the 
top by a ſtrong and thick rope. When they 


climb up, they have a large pole of eleven or 


twelve ells in Jength, with an iron hook at the 


end, They who are underneath in a boat, or 


ſtand on a cliff, faſten this hook to the waiſt- 


band of the man's breeches who climbs, by 
which means they help him up to the high 


projection he can reach, and fix his feet upon. 
They then help up another to the ſame place, 


and when they are botk up, give each his bird- 


pole, 
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pole, and a long rope which they tie at each end 
round their waifts.” The one then climbs up as 
kigh as he can, and where it is difficult, the other, 
by putting his pole under his breech, puſhes him 
up, till he gets to a good ſtanding- place. The 
uppermoſt of the two then helps the other up 
to him with the rope; and thus they proceed 
till they get to the part where the birds build, 


and there they ſearch for them. As they have 


many dangerous places ſtill to climb, one always 
ſeeks a convenient ſpot where he can ſtand ſecure 


by being able to hold himſelf faſt, while the other 


is climbing about. If the latter ſhould happen to 
flip he is held up by the other, who ſtands firm; 
and when he has paſſed in ſafety thoſe dangerous 
laces, he fixes himſelf in the ſame manner, that 
33 enable the other to come ſafe to him; and 
then they clamber about after birds where th 
pleaſe. But ſometimes accidents hopper; ber f 
one does not ſtand firm, or is too weak to ſupport 
the other when he ſlips, they both fall and are 
killed; and every year ſome-periſh in this manner. 
. HavinG thus reached the places that are ſel- 
dom viſited,” they find the birds ſo tame, that 
they may take them with their hands ; they be- 
ing unwilling to leave their young; but where 
they are wild, they throw a net over them in the 
rock, and entangle thoſe that are flying, with a 
net fixed to the end of their poles. Thus they 
catch a great number of fowls, and the boat keep- 
ing underneath them, they throw the dead birds 
into it, and ſoon fill the veſſel. If the weather 
continues favourable, and there be a great deal 
of game, the birdmen fometimes continue eight 
days together on the rocks ; where they find holes 
or caverns, in which they can ſecurely take their 
repoſe, In this caſe they draw up — 
* mes, 
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lines, and boats are kept coming and going to 
carry away the game they have caught. 

As many of the rocks . and dan- 

rous, that they cannot poſſibly climb up them, 
They are then let down, from —— when they 
bave a ſtrong rope eighty or a hundred fathoms 
long, and about three inches in-thicknefs. One 
end of it the bird- man faſtens about his waiſt, 
and then drawing it between his legs, ſo that he 
can fit on it, he is let down with his bird-pole in 
his hand, by ſix men at the top, who lets the 
rope ſink by degrees, but lays a piece of timber 
on the —— rock, for iy on, to 

event its torn to pieces by t arp 
ve the ſtones. Another line is faſtened _ 
the man's waiſt, which: he pulls to give figns 
when he would have them pull him up, let him 
lower, or keep him where he is. He is in great 
danger of the ſtones looſening by the rope, and 
falling upon him ; he therefore wears a thick fur- 
red cap well lined, which ſecures him from the 
blows he may receive from ſmall ſtones; but if 
large ones fall, he is in the greateft hazard of 
loling his life, Thus do theſe poor men - often 
expoſe themſelves to the moſt imminent dangers, 
meerly te get a ſubſiſtence for their families. 
There are ſome indeed who ſay there is no great 
hazard in it, after they are accuſtomed to it; but 
at firſt the rope turns round with them, till their 
heads are giddy, and they can do nothing to 
ſave themſelves. T hoſe who have learned the 
art make a play of it; they put their feet againſt 
the rock, throw themſelves ſeveral fathoms out, 
and puſh themſelves into what place they pleaſe. 
They even keep themſelves out on the line in the 
air, and catch with their poles numbers of birds 
flying out and into their holes. The — 

conſiſts. 
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conſiſts in throwing themſelves out, fo as to ſwing 
under the projection of a rock, where the birds 
gather together : here they fix their feet, looſen 
themſelves from the rope, and faſten it to a ſtone, 
to prevent its ſwinging out of their reach. When 
a man has done this, he climbs about, and 
catches the birds either with his hands or his pole, 
and when he has killed as many as he thinks pro- 
per, he ties them together, faſtens them to a 
ſmall line, and by a pull gives a ſign for thoſe 
above to draw them up. In this manner he 
works all day, and when he wants to go up, he 
either gives a ſignal to be drawn up, or, with his 
belt full of birds, works bimſelf up with his 
hands and feet. | | | 
Ix caſe there are not people enough to hold the 
rope, the bird-man fixes a poſt in the ground, faſ- 
tens his rope to it, and ſlides down without any 
help. After which he goes to work as before. 
In ſome places there are fteep clifts of a prodigious 
ſue lying under the land, and yet above two 
. bundred yards above the water; theſe are like- 
wiſe very difficult to be got at. Down theſe clifts 
they help one another in the above manner, and 
taking a ſtrong rope with them, faſten it here and 
there in the clift where they can, and leave it alt 
the ſummer : upon this they will run up and down 
and take the birds at pleaſure. | 
IT is impoſſible to deſcribe how dreadful and 
dangerous this bird-catching appears to the be- 
holders, from the vaſt height and exceſſive ſteep- 
neſs of the rocks, many of which hang over the 
fea. It ſeems impoſſible for men to enter the 
boles under theſe projections, or to walk an hun- 
dred fathoms high on crags of rocks, where they 
can but juſt fix their toes. | | 
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- AFTER the birds are brought home, they eat 
part of them freſh, and part is hung up t dry for 
the winter ſeaſon. They the inhabi- 
tants a good maintainance; partly from their fea- 
thers, which are gathered and ſent to foreign 
parts, and partly from their fleſh and eggs; ſome 
ſorts of which are as good as hens eggs, and are 


ſent to e 3 they * of rarious colours 
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ITHIN a few miles of Sleſwick are ſtill 
to be ſeen,” in ſeveral places, the ruins of 

2 famous wall which was built by the Danes to 
prevent the incurſions of the Saxons; It is thought 
to have been begun by Gothofred, King of Den- 
| a the Ly — u Thyra and 0 af- 

rwards 1mproy neen other 
Daniſh monarchs, TH rampart was called Dane- 
wark, and, like the Pits Wall in England; is 
reported.to have reached from ea to "fea, quits 
croſs that part of Jutland, ''  - 

Ar Hollen in Norway, about "fifteen miles 
from Tonſberg, there is a remarkable church, which 
is cut out of a rock, and has a burying- place up- 
on the top of it. It. is undoubtedly: very ancient, 
and perhaps, as Olaus Wormius Juppoles, was 
originally a heathen temple. - 


Tre royal Muſeum at Copenhagen contains 


ſuch a 1 collection of curioſities, both natu- 
ral and artificial, that We apprehend: a. ſhort ac- 
count of them will afford the reader an agreeable 
entertainment. Dr. Oliver informs us, that this 
fine collection is preſerved in eight chambers 
built over the royal library, which is large. and 
well furniſhed, One of theſe rooms is wholly 

taken 
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talcen up with medals, antique and modern, each 
fort being kept by themſelves, and very judici- 
ouſly — and in a ſeparate caſe are con- 
tained the Paduans , and other counterfeit me- 
dals, which in workmanſhip ſo nearly reſemble 
the true Grecian and Roman antiques, that a good 
judge can ſcarce diſtinguiſh them from originals. 

The ſeries of the modern medals of European na- 

tions are rr ts and thoſe of each 

nation kept diſtinctly. : 

_ © AMONGST the natural curioſities preſerved in 
r 
ictrified child, A — 

us at by Bartholine, Licetus, and — au- 

thors. This Child was cut out of the mother's' 
belly at Sens in Champagne, in the year 1582, af- 
ter having lain there between twenty and thirty 

s; and that it is a human Fcetus, and not 
artificial, is evident beyond all diſpute. Its head, 
ſhoulders, and belly, are of a whitiſh colour, and 
very much reſemble alabaſter ; the back and loins 
are ſomewhat brown and harder; but from the 
hips downwards it is of a red colour, and as hard 
and perfect ſtone as can be, exactly reſembling 
the hard ſort of ſtones generated in the bladder. 

This Fetus, after it was taken from the mother, 

was firſt carried to Paris, where it was ſold to a 


G 
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* A Paduan, among medalliſts, is a modern medal, 
ſtruck with all the marks and characters of antiquity. The 
name is taken from a famous Italian painter, called the Pa- 
duan, from Padua the place of his birth, who ſucceeded fo 
well in the cheat, that the beſt judges are at a loſs to diſtin- 

iſh his medals from hole wh are really antique. His 

on Octavian, though born at Rome, was alſo called the Pa- 
duan,—Laurentius \ oa) and B 
ly, and Carteron in Holland, had likewiſe the art of imi- 
tating antique medals in great perfection. 

OL. .* N : jewel- 


ellus Vicentinus in Ita- 
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jeweller of Venice, w n ee to be there, 

for about twenty pounds ſterling; o f Whom i it Was 

afterwards purchaſed by F rederte ck III. King b 

— Be fixty pounds, and added to this Fa 
n.. 

Ix one of the chambers are to be ſeen two Ele- 
phant $ Teeth, each weighing a hundred and fifty 
pounds, which were dug out of a ſtone-quarry in 
Saxony, —Here'is alſo an egg laid by a woman, 
about the ſize of a common pullet's egg, which 
Olaus, Wormius tells us was ſent him by very 
good hands, and the truth of the fact confirmed 
by people of credit. The woman, he ſays, brought 
forth two eggs, with the uſual child-birth pains: 
but the neigbbours, who were called in to her aſ- 
ſiſtance, broke the firſt, wherein they found a 
n ans Ne as in that of a hen. 9. We 

| | Likewiſe 


—_—_——— a ——_— — * 


8 
— „ 


As ſtrange as this may folk to thoſe who are unac- 
quainted with the animal ceconomy, we have abundant teſti- 
monies to confirm the truth of ſuch productions; and in- 
deed the a of all ſorts: of animals ab ovo, from 
eggs, is 8 aſſerted by Harvey, de Graaf, and other 
great anatomiſts. M | Olivier,” a Fart den at Breſt in France, 
atteſts, that in the year Jun a woman who had been preg- 
mat ſoven months was brought to bed of a whole plate full 
of eggs, ſaſtened rey, a bunch of grapes, and of 
various ſizes, from that of a lentil to that of a pigeon's egg. 
Bonetus,- in a letter to Zuingerus, mentions a young mand 
who had brought forth a great number of little 125 and Vir- 


dungius relates, that in diſſecting a woman who had a rupture, 
he found eggs of divers ſizes Jo. 1 ornua o the womb. 
We meet with ſeveral inſtances > thing in Rho- 
dius, and in the memoirs of 'the Curio Nature; Samen 
that Berger, in his treatiſe de Natura humana, gives it as 
his opinion, that the onlydifference between ov parous and vivi- 
parous animals conſiſts in, this, that the former caſt their 
eggs out of the body, and lay them em in | neſts, a that their 
VS contain all the nouriſhment requiſite for the Feetus 3 
reas in the lere the eggs 3 are only detached from t the oVA- 
'Ty 
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Ne Fins fpirally "twiſted. © This, 
ot the btn df ny Jandvatiimal, 


of which we have juſt given a deſcription.””_ 
. Is this fine collection there ate ſeveral large 
pieces of ſilver ore, dug out bf the mines of Nor- 
way in 1666, one of which weighs five hundred 
and ſixty pounds, and is valued at ve thouſand 
crowns. © Another piece, ſomewhat leſs, is valu- 
ed at more than three thouſand; both being ſo 
rich, har they are reckoned to contain at leaſt 
three parts ſilyer. They are compoſed of a whit- 
iſh ſtone, the cracks or cavities whereof ſeem to 
be filled with pure virgin filver, which in ſome 
places lies in broad flat plates, and in others like 
pieces of fine ſilver- lacè: but what is moſt ad- 
mired in theſe pieces of ore, are the threads or 
branches of fitver which ſhoot out an inch or two 
beyond the ſurface of the ſtone, appearing in the 
form of ſmall ſhrubs or buſhes; and ſeveral other 
ramifications of this kind are to be ſeen among 
the ſilver-ores preſerved in this Muſeum. 
HERE are alſo found ſeveral large pieces of 
Amber, ſome weighing forty or fifty ounces ; 
which, 2 opening the ditches about Copen- 
hagen, when they fortified' the city, were found 
ſticking to the ſides of old trees that were buried 
there, like the gum on the plum-trees in our gar- 
dens.—In the ſame chamber are a great many 
1 branches of, white and red Coral, and one 
of black $4 likewiſe a pair of Stag's-Horns grow- 
1 of — Tat — — ELLE Wy 3 
ry into the Uterus, and have but little juice, the reſt being 
furniſhed by the mother. — On the other hand, we have in- 
ſtances of a crow, a hen, and other oviparous animals, pro- 
ducing their young alive and without eggs. 
| N 2 ing 
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ing out of a F wood:in'a 
—Here is a humag: Thigh-bone chree Net 


inches long, a5 meaſured by OR Ie 


it +03 }-. 5 


he #04 — bd — 377 Neo 
* Whether th bove bers mental dil el to 
ſome human body tie ſtature, or to ſome 5 


or other large amm all not pretend to determine: 
Sir Hans Sloane -vbferves in the Philafophical Fe 
(No. 404.) that ſeveral of - thoſe bones and teeth, ae 
kept and ſhewn abeut for the bones and teeth of giants, 
have been found, upon accurate inſpection, to have belonged 
to elephants or whales ; ; from whence he infers, chat others 
alſo, which for want of a ſufficient deſcription cannot be ſo 
well accounted for, muſt Sagas have belonged to ſome of 
thoſe large creatures.. The pretended ſkeletans of. grants, 
which have been dug up from time to time, Sir Hans likewiſe 
takes to be the ſkeletons of elephants or other huge animals, 
as ſeveral of them have actually proved to be upon.examing- 
tion. Of this kind was the large ſkeleton fonnd near Tra- 
pani in Sicily, two others near Tunis in Africa, 
near Krembs in Auſtria, and many more . might be men- 
tioned; for as to Strabo's ſkeleton of a ixty cubits 
TR cubits, t are ndoodt- 
fabulous Dr. Molyntux (Phil. Tranſ. No. 260 * 2 
— Os Frontis of a man preſerved in t 12 


den, argues Nr for 
— 7 1 cs Us there Hive been ton, dwarfs in all 2 
and countries, which Have fallen ſhort . Half the 


mon ſtature of mant ind. ſome being _ * 
3 the doctor thinks it not unre Ar- to . fr 
nature may ſochetimes a& in 992 000 e of ex e. Inde 


we have cſear teſtimonies (ſays 55 y authots of 
vnqueſtĩonable credit and veracity, Mb Sttnally 
bulk and aca world, and ow may Jr 4 Lev, a 

ulk and ſtature, as proper t e 

dmund Mallone, w wer 4 were © ee Il 
ſeven feet ſeven inches in height; and Walter Parſons, por- 
5 to king James the Firſt, was much of the ſame ſtature. 

—— tells us, he "ſaw at Utrecht a man in eight feet 
and à half high; us ſuw a man . ten feet, and a 
woman that was al wen: feet An 9 lays 
he, was ſhewn by a-Spaniſh AR the Kull avd.bones 

Americ FS 


of an ENG alete toe fine 
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aboutthree 


andtwovesy largefcgliopabells,holding 

9 and weighing 224 13 5 — a- piece. 
Theſe were bmught fromethe Indies; and it 
is. faid, the fiſh-they belong to is of ſuch ſtrength, 
that if a man happens to get his arm or leg be- 
tween the ſhells hen they are 3 
together ſo forcibly as to cut the · imb 
A Pic of marble is preſervęd in this collec- 
tion, which the Lutherans reckon. a very valuable 
curiaſity, the natural veins of the tone running 
in ſuch a manner, as to repreſent the exact figure 
of a crucifix. Some indeed have ſuſpected the 
repreſentation to have been by art; .but 1 2 
niceſt examination it appears to be entire 
—— e eee _ . 1 


— 
8 


— - - 
"IE APE 
Al. 2 


common iz 
the giants ſpoken of 21 in 2. — bein — a rarith 


ge 

ſtances af this kind we haue had in all ages, beiden many 
e fuch-as-we i chat of ——— 
to be, id to — Lo ug up in 1613, and to have 
been twenty-ſix feet high more extravagant ac- 
e F Sele e =or _— us, As for the ins 
ight was x cubits and a ſpan, 
1 7255 ** 4. (whi k 22 to Bi Cumberland i is 

— e What koh than eleven E feet) of Maximinus t 

who was nine fee why hg te 


Emperor, 
the fame 1 rh 10 be match 
fs; y modern Ar: ples, given us f Ludolphas 
9 8 Conringius, Hakewill — other authors. 
pech epre 5 of this kind 1. the veins of ſtones, wp 
ch the hel mation, are fre- 
1 ly to * met w wp of parc y in the Florentine mar- 
Pls Wherein yarious' figures, Gally the reins of old 
ce ge, appear in a Very * A remarkable 
aner of K is to be ſeen in an Egyptian le, 


dr Fav 


ick off 4 * piece, obſerved to his great 


open, it claps them ä 


ſtim Muſeum; from one end af which a lapi- 


ſur- 
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cimen of, the natural, rariti 77 * | 2 
view of. thoſe which 8 je 1 25 4 et 
AMONGST, theſe th eee 

yory, two fert fix inches bigh, in imitation of a 

uman one; and it is ſo nicely formed and put 
together, that one might eaſily take it for a ha- 
tural; Skeleton. There are likewiſe the whole 
hiſtory of our Sayiour's Paffion, beautifully ex- 
preſſed in a piece of cary'd work ; a ſmall man of 
War in ivory, with. ſilver guns; and a watch made 
of ivory, with all its wheels and movements. Be- 
fides theſe, there are many other curioſities in 
ivory, ebony, box, amber, and other materials, 
which are kept for the ſake of the elegant work - 
manſhip: and we are told there is a common 
Cherry: ſtone, on the ſurface of which are engraven 
two hundred and twenty heads, but their ſmall- 
neſs makes l imperfect and confuſed &. 
Ix this Royal Repoſitory we find fix golden 
ſepulchral Urns, which were diſcovered in the 
iſland of, Funen in 1685, by a peaſant, as he was 
ploughing his. land, and contained each of them 
alhes of a greyiſh colour. The largeſt of 


rs 34 140 


ſome 


ſurprize, that the conffe of the veins repreſented a human 

Face” and not on) To; But the face of a particular. 2 
The lineaments (it Some} are exactly thoſe of our o 

Chaucer, according to all the paintings we haye of him; 
and this has ſo little of fancy in it, that every one who ſees 
the ſtone, if he ever before ſaw a picture of Chaucer, muſt 
tememberthe hkeneſs,” e 3 

Dr. Oliver tells us he did not fee the cherry- ſtone here 
ſpoken of, but ſays, that in Holland an Engliſh gentleman 
once ſhewed him a cherry- ſtone with a handed and twenty- 


four heads upon it, and all fo perfect, that the naked - 
might diſtinguiſh thoſe of kings, popes, cardinals, &c. by 
their crowns and mitres, This curioſity was bought in 
Pruſſia for three hundred pounds, and is ſaid to have been 
the workmanſhip of a poor wretch in priſon at n, 8 

a 15 
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th $two duntes And à Half, and the others 
two, ounces 8 The 1 ate very thin, 
2 8 _— ripgs/of 8 about its neck, 
dd ſeverat" = upo the outfide of the 

» having, one cominon center. This diſco- 

7 tonfirms” the account given us by Olaus 
e and other writers, that it was an an- 
cient cuſtom among the northern nations to burn 
their dead, and then bury their collected aſhes in 


golden urns.—There is another ſepulchral urn of 
cryſtal,” of a conical figure, which has alſo a gold 


ring about it, and was found near Bergen in Nor- 


Way. — There are likewiſe in this collection ſeve- 

ral veſſel 

others of earth, which are called Lachrymal Urns, 
or Lachrymatories, being uſed by the ancient Ro- 

1850 to catch the tears of weeping friends, which 

were afterwards mixed with the aſhes of the de- 

ceaſed, _ 

We ſhall conclude our account of this cele- 
brated Muſeum” with a deſcription of the Daniſh 
and Oldenburg Horns, two curiofities which are 
much admired. The Daniſh horn is of pure gold, 
weighs a hundred and two ounces and a half, - ts 
two feet nine inches long, and holds about two 


quarts of wine meaſure. : This horn was acciden- | 
tally diſcovered in the yen 1639, dy a country 


girl, in the dioceſe of in Jutland ; and is 
undoubtediy a piece of . antiquity, by the 
figures carved on the outſide, which ſeem to be 
Hieroglyphics, devils; hobgoblins, &c. Perhaps 
Tome of theſe figures were deſigned to repreſent 
their deities, and the horn was probably uſed in 
ſacrifices, as among the ancient Aſſyrians, and 
other nations, who upon fuch ſolemnities made a 
great nojſe with horns and trumpets, and uſed them 
to drink out of àt their ſolemn entettainments.— 

N 4 The 


s of different ſizes, ſome of glaſs, and 
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GEVERAL of th of the. . Denmark and 
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of the royal family. Here are the tombs of many 
of the Daniſh kings, ſome.of which are very magni- 
ficent z and over the altar is a fine piece of gilded 
carved-work, repreſenting the hiſtory of our Sa- 
viour's Paffon.— The cathedral of Ripen is a no- 
ble pile, built with free-ſtone and covered with 
lead, and has a lofty ſquare ſteeple. The marble 
columns which ſupport its roof, and ſome Ar 
tombs, are its principal ornaments. — We ſhall 
only mention ane church more, viz, the cathedral 
of Aarhus, which is of curious architecture, and 
adorned with many fine monuments of prelates, 
aoblemen, and _ perſons. of 3Rodion.. 
As to the palaces. of: the king of Denmark, that 


at ran Hugs W deſtroyed by mp 
172 
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1728, has been rebuilt in a magnifioent manner, 


In the. 3 of. Copenh alſo 
2 iicent royal palace, ſituated 5 4 bl This 


magnikicent' appearance, and bas a fine praſpert. 
The garden, Which lies helow- the bill, is very 
extenſive, and contains many ꝑleaſant N A 
labyruarty, a theatre, Jeveral- groves, with 2 
ſtatues, fountains, ond ſummer houſes; and in 
front of the palace is a fine enſcude. Tesdgbe 
of broad ſtone eps lead From the palate into che 
garden, where is a menagery ſtocked with lions, 
W. 22 mug beaſts. 
ur hve rom al 
Nee 
17 39, tho — ox — conſtantlyreceiving 
new improvements and } embelliſhments. "Th 
a magnificent appearance, nor is it leſs 
elegant within. Ide great hall, which takes up 
the height of two ſtories, has A noble fountain, 
that throws a column of water above twenty feet 
high, which falls down again into a copper baſon. 
The chapell is and well adorned; and at 
che extremity of which is very beau- 
tiſal, is a noble ſummer-houſe; and on one fide 
of it., an eminence covered with; trees; on which 
is a houſe, built in the Norwegian taſte. 
Tux royal palace af Friedenſburg, is pleaſantly 
fituazed above nine miles from Cronenburg, and 
was campleated in 1720; when the treaty of peace 
being concluded with Sweden, the king gave it 
this name, Frieden ſignifying Peace. The in- 
ner court is a regular on, formed by ſeven 
wings, ane ſtory high; and the main building, 
which is oppoſite the principal entrance. In the 


midſt of the court is 2 adorned with a 


marble ſtatue of 'Peace, made: at Florence. Fhe 
n N 5 main 


is very ſpaciaus ; n evry fide it makes a 


— 


OS — — 


dle, the elegance of the ſculpture, and the rich- 
4144 ; 
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main building is in the form, of: 8 parallelegram, 
and covered with copper. N Ihe: apattments are 
nobly furniſhed... The garden, though not very 
extenſive, is well laid out, and embelliſhed with 
ſtatues, vaſes, and other ornaments. It is encom- 
paſſed by a large wood, in which is a 

ſtocked with à varietyof- beautiful tame, and 
wild fowl. This wood bas. ſeveral ) viſtas cut 
through it, and affords plenty of game. From 
the palace is, a, delightful proſpect, the eye com- 


manding almoſt all the viſtas at once; and at the 


end of them is an extenſive lake, in which is a 
beautiful yacht. e, en. f A} ISEEREE 

Tux palace of Frederickſburg- is eſteemed the 
moſt beautiful and:delightful of any belonging to 
his Daniſh. majeſty, and is frequently called, The 
Verſailles of Denmark, It ſtands on an iſland in 
the middle of a lake of freſu water, and conſiſts 


of three principal parts, each encompaſſed with 


water, but joined together by bridges. The firſt 
diviſion, to which you arrive by paſſing a bridge, 
reſembles a horn- work, the front of which is 
quite round, and faced with ſtone, with ſeveral 
buildings on each ſide. In the ſecond: diviſion, 
are magnificent buildings belonging ta the noble- 
men of the court, and the king's kitchen! From 
thence a ſine ſtone bridge leads to the grand por- 
tico of the chief entrance of the palace, which is 
built with free- ſtone, and adorned with ſculpture 
and gilding. The principal building conſiſts of 
a corps de Logis, and two wings, four ſtories 
high, covered with copper, and adorned with ſe- 
veral towers; and both the wings are joined to 
the front by a low building of one ſtory. Upon 
the firſt entrance into the inner court, the ma 

nificence of the ſtructures, the beauty of the mar- 


neſs 
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neſs of the glldi * the beholder — _ 
niſhmenty bur rineipally ſtrikes the eye, 18 
2 noble imitation of the anerent aremtecture, con- 
ſiſting of two grand arendeb, one over the other, 
in the front of the building: theſe conſiſt of ſe- 
ven arches below and as many above, built wi 
free - ſtone, und embelliſhecd with ſtatues, tha 
ſtand eicher in niches, or detached from the wall; 
and in this court is A beatttiful föuntüin. The 
gallery leading to the hall of audience is adorried 
with a fine co "of paintings, chieſſy brought 
from Italy: and the hall is hang with the pictures 
of the Daniſh kings, and the preſent royal family, 
as large a8 the life; * The exploits of ſome 0 

t 


theſe monarchs, are likewiſe beautifully paint 

in different parts of the palace,” and the grea 
actiond of Charles IV. are repreſented in rich 
tapeſtry. In the church belonging to the palace, 
the eye is in àa manner dazzled. by the plitterin 

of the gold, ſilver; and curious marble, with 
which it is embelliſhed, The altar is of black 
marble, the front of the table is of filyer and ebo- 
ny, und the pulpit of the fame materials. From 
the gallery you have a view of the large pictures, 
with which the pilaſters between the windows are 
covered. This gallery leads to a ſpacious place 
behind the altar, where the royal throne is erect- 
ed; and on the walls, which are hung with crim- 
ſon velvet, are the arms of all the knights of the 
order of the elephant. In ſhort, all the apart- 
ments of the palace are very magnificent. There 
is 4 fine garden behind it, and tl e neighbouring 
park, which is about nine miles long, is agree- 
ably interſperſed” with canals, fiſh-ponds, and a 


mixture of graſs plats, and little hills and vallies, 
well with fallow deer from England. 
Ait nher 107040 K 
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Tus caſtle of Gattory, 
of REI rs 


py I. dend 
the le ga, of 2 ills 
BY BY oblong. (var, and 


e HD 


e tligre is a bridge over the 
> tore we 242 2 — 


wh adorned wi 
pther water-works. 1 


av i nfs With 4 
moi of of the 2 and 2 3 2 
4 carried round in exact arder b —— cer- 
wheels turned by water, ore the bouſe 
there is Veen iece of ground, about a hundred 
a g Which is divided into thrgg 
8 en the fle being two fine parterres, 
ad 30 cat! in the 17 715 having a large baſon in the 
center by OS Beautiful water-warks, N. 
we aſcend to 2 terraces, one above 
ſet round with ſtat = 9. oy — 


ments. The high v Ons de- 
lightful 135 1 the caſtle in the ſront, 


ſurrounded wi a lake, (as e .obſerved above) 


way ſoe ver we 
turn 


and 6 charing cee 
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turn our eye. On che left there is noble oran 
ale groen-houſe; and che neighbouring park, 
— 2-ll of — — aloe — 5 one of 
Y 
the pleaſanteſt imaginable, 
ERE we cannot forbear — a 
demoliſhed, 


famous ſtructure, though 1on 
which was built in che little 46234 of Huen or 


Ween, lying in the Sound about half a 
from ine cast of Schonen, by chat celebrated 
— aſtronomer Tycho Brahe. This iſland 
given him — — King Frederick the 
LP pane trewiſe ſupplied him with mo- 
ney to Beſt ah Laer in the gde of it; and to 
furniſh it with all proper (inſtruments for ob- 
ſerving the courſe and motions of the heavenly 
bodies. Accordingly, about the # I 70 chr 
noble Dane laid 7 foundation of a magni 
caſtle; which be called Uraniburg, (or *he Cie 
of the Heavens) and in a ſe years the 
was compleated, wherein 
contrived both for pleaſure 
the inſtruments. ſo excellent for ITS 
mical obſervations, thatit was looked upon 
fineſt obſervatory in the world ®. "Hero" FT 


compoſed his catalogue of ftars 43 wur ain, 


of 


— ———_ 4 ow”. & — — — 


ad „The > nc cameo are thoſe 
of Greenwich and Paris, both of foundation, the 
former ann Tre by order of King Charles II. at the fo 
licitation of Sir Jonas Moor and Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and 
the latter by Louis XIV, and both furniſhed with the mott 
accurate < — ig 4 

It wou impoſſible to have any diſtin or regul 

* +. of the ſtars, with reſpect to their number, order, 
diſtances, &c. without firſt reducing them to proper 
and arranging them in certain forms, under the names of 
— hy as the Raw, the Bull, the 9. 


i. 


— . ——— 
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mtr ? nd Gee 7 
nag ng bh 


9 toy boi 10 Dana * w2yilO, Cl 7 JH 


. tatled Conſdellatiobs. By this : D 
enabled to — ge th 
— places in the heavens; and thus 55 ele 


of * 8 * modern aſtronomers may 
E c f adorn e ad prey yea 


of the 7— 1 5 made uſe 2 — of 


ſome preceding aſtronomers; and his catalogue, which 


contained 026, was afterwards copied by Ptolemy, and ad- 
Juſted to his — time. In the year 1437, Ulugh Beigh 
made a new ca N of 1022 ſtars, which has been tranſ- 
lated out of P into Latin by Dr. Hyde. The next 
who made a catalogue of 28 his on obſervations 
was Tycho Brahe, who rectified laces of 777 ſtars for 
the year 1600 which K 12 to 1000, from other 
obſervations of the ſame a mer. Bayer publiſhed a ca- 
talogue of 1160. Hevelius compoſed one of 1888 ſtars, 
adjuſted to the year 1660, but only fix hundred and three 
of thoſe from his own obſeryations. -The laſt and moſt 
compleat of all is the Britiſh catalogue, compiled from the 


© obſervations of the accurate Mr. Flamſteed, the firſt aſtro- 


homer to whom the royal obſervatory at Greenwich was 


eommi and Dr. Hall — —— 
born * od wn Here this 


eat man 
| himſelf with unweaned pains to obſerve t ir ty des 


for a long courſe of years; but though his obſervations 
— —— 22 and his papers ſwelled to a great bulk, 
— rom him in publick worthy ſo much ex- 
nce and preparation. This occaſioned * George of 
[= mark 2 appoint. Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. Gregory, Dr. 
 Arbuthnot, other members of the royal ſociety, to in- 
Mr. Flamſteed's papers, and chuſe out of them ſuch as 
ey ſhould think fit for the preſs, purpoſing to print them 
— own - expence : but the patron of the work dying be- 
fore the impreſſion” was half finiſhed, it lay ſtill for ſome 
time, till at length it was reſumed by order of Queen . Anne, 
and — — — ow — Dr. Arbuthnot, and 
that of co n ying copy to Dr. Halley, 
Nr. Flamſteed's 2 the royal obſervatory. Sod 
was 
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Tearoy any... f . of it remaining, the ruins 
baying been 1 He by places, though 
part of them {creed afteyards e build Tycho 
a handſome ſeat upon his ancient eftate, which 
to this day retains the name of Uramburg. 

Warzn Dr. Oliver viſited the iſland of Ween, 
which he ſays is not above three miles in cir- 
cumſerence, he found no remains of Tycho's caſ- 
tle, but part of a eireular ſtone wall, by which 
the obſervatory was ſeparated from the other apart- 
ments. As to. the fine Apparatus of this aftro- 
nomer, the doctor tells us, that moſt of the in- 
ſtruments are ſcattered up and down in Germa-» 
ny, though ſome few were ſtill remaining at Co- 
penhagen when he was there; and in particular 
he ſaw, in the Round Tower, Tycho Brahe's own 
celeſtial globe, which was ſix feet nine inches in 
. This tower (He _ was built in 
1601, near the royal college in nhagen, for 
making e obſervations, bg . a 
hundred and fifty feet high. The diameter of the 
area at top is ſixty feet, and the paſſage up to it 
wide enough for two coaches, which winding 
with an eaſy and almoſt imperceptible aſcent, it 
ſometimes Krved as a place of parade for the gen- 
try to take the air as well as for an obſervatory. 


Havinc thus deſcribed what ſeemed moſt 
worthy of notice in Denmark and Norway, we 


rd 


th. inn * . oY FL 2 s ; 


Was the riſe and progreſs of the., Hiſtoria. Cœleſtis, wherein 
we have a catalogue of about 3000 ſtars, diſtinguiſhed into 
ſeven degrees of magnitude, in their 22 conſtellations, 
with their longitudes, latitudes, &c. but ſcarce one thouſand 
of theſe are at any time viſible to the naked eye. This cata- 
logue is rectiſied for the year 4689; and as nothing was 
wanting either in the Apparatus or obſerver, it may be look - 
ed upon, ſo far as it goes, as a perfect work. 5 
think 
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und Kingdoms are dearl hed” d diſtin 90 885 
Illudrated and ewbellilh 
Maps and Prints,” bythe be wh 10 

"Volumes, Price bound 21. But F. the 
Voyages or the Travels may be had alone, in 10 
Volumes each. Price 11. 

„ CurgosrTy is ſeldom ſo powerfully excited, 
dor Io am ply gratified, as by faithful Relations 
of Vans and Travels, The different Ap- 
pearances of Nature, and the various Cuſtoms 
of Men, the gradual Diſcovery of the World, 
and the Bo —— and Hardſhips of a Naval 
Life, all concur to. fill the Mind with Expec- 
tation and Wonder: And as Science, when it 
can be connected with Events, is always more 
eaſily nee and more a 
the Hiſtory of a Voyage may — . as 
the — uſeful Treatiſe on Geography, ſince 
the dauer follows the Traveller from Coun- 
ay to try, and retains the Situation of 
Places by — . — his Adventures. * | 
has been a powerful Recommendation in Fa- 
your of 4 above Volumes; but perhaps the 
Rapigi 15 of the firſt Sale, às well as the conti- 
nual emand which there now is for them, 

1 in ſome Meaſure owing to the Price, 
the Manner in which they were publiſhed ; 
fines it is certain that de Collection was ever 
offered to the Public ſo c heap, ſo uſeful, or ſo 
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1 NEV M ache Biblaand — in * or 
Chu Tard. 4 3: 07 4 0 10 2 
is. ART ECO II yd * N G 5 Lis - 
TIN New Pancipies af 
and Navigation . ee 
Vanelly Law of Nations, Gran Dor 12-0 
Smart's ye on . Occaſions 0 10 6 
Univerſal. 


1A Aion of 

Songs ſet to 7 — e. 7 6 
Abſtract of the baking Fund froth 1718.0 5 0 
Campbell's Lives of he er &c. In 4 0 
A4 Vols. 8. — | 
Martin's Philoſophia Britannica, + 3 Vols. 0 18 0 
— Ruſticum et Commereiale, 6 110 0 
: VOIS —— —— — — 
Du Freſnoy's Chronological Tables oft 
| Univerſal Hiſtory, 1 vols. 0 12 0 
Formey's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 2 vols. 0 0 0 
Brookes's General Practice of Phyſic, 270 9 0 
T Ev gelical Hiſtory of Lord 
The Evange o our 

+ Jeſus Chriſt, 1 opi By "Jo 8 0 
-Porny's Elements of r 


o 60 


Brookes's General Gazetteer, or Com- of Q | 0 
pendious Geographical Dictionary 7 
Brooke s Introduction to n and ſur- 0 50 


Martin's Univerſal Engliſh Dictionary 0 6 0 
Foreign Eſſays on — and Arts 0 60 
'Venn's complete Duty of Man  —— 0 5 0 
The Truth of the hriſtian Religion} , 


vindicated 0.9 
Hiſtory of Mecklenburg, from _ Van- ? > © 
dalls 5 
Memoirs of Pſalmanaazar, a 150 N 50 * 
tive of Formoſa — 5 


Reeves's Farriery, in Theory and Practiſe © 5 0 


s Kk for F. Nzwpr at th 
5001 1 KY, at the 


-hoſter Row. 
ty ; from the Birth 
of Chriſt, to the 


3 preſent! —— 
or Hrmey, 8 
EO Boo: —— . 


NEccleſiaſtibi 


190% 1 ft 
of Ebbs 4 e 
ſophers, b Ur Pong, M., D. 86 E. Profeſſor 


of Philoſ of che Royal 
Academy of — ——— Burk. 


lin, Member of the Imperial Academy of Pete. 
burgh, and the Academia Curiaſorum; — ellow of 
the Royal Society of London, and of the Socie- 
ties of Bologna, Gottingen, -Griefrwald, Jana, 
* and id Chaos; 12mo. Price 38. bound. 
Elementary Principles. of the Belles . 


wi with RefleRions on Public Exhibitions 
the above Author. Tranſlated from the French, 
by wi late Mr. Shoper Foreman, amo. Price 35. 


4. The Vicar of Wakefield, a Tale. \ Suppol- 
ed to be written by himſelf, In 2 vols. Tones 


xt 20 


Price 6s; bound, 3d Edition ay 


5. Memoirs of Count Lal from his em- 
barking for the - Zaft-Indies, as Commander in 
Chief of the French Forces in that Country, to 
his being ſent Priſoner of War to England, after 
the Surrender of Pondicherry. Conſiſting of m_ 
written by himſelf, and addreſſed to his 
Anſwer to the Ch brought againſt him by 
the Attorney General of his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty. Illustrated by a Map of his military Ope- 
rations in the Ea Indies, to which are added 
Accounts of the Part of his Liſe, his Con- 


: demnation, ne N with ſuch other Pieces, 


0 of . (moſt 


Booxs printed fur F. Nxwzxx r. 
* of chem on hiis Tridly as » were 
try Chants, neceſiiry to illuſtrate his Civil and Mili- 
| araſters,: 8yo; Price 58, bound; | 
. . ottheCalture of Luo 
2 Turnipe, Durnet, Timothy Graſs, and 
Fal Meadow Graſe communicated by Letters to 
ä — — 2 the Society for the 


En of Arts, Manufactures and Com— 
mere. — — rs. —— 
2 — an 
| — — in dif- 


ferenit Parts of and ram; and an Ac- 
cout'of, me new and improved Inſtruments in 
 Huſbagidry, with the Prices annexed to'moſt of 
chem, Price 19% 

7. The JES TS of BEAU NASH, late Maſ- 
ter of the Ceremonies at Bath. of 4 
| Variety of hunivrous'Saflies of Wit, fmart Re- 
| and Bons Mots, which paſſed between 

Pim and Perſons of the Gr DiftiaRtion, and the 
moſt celebrated for true Wit and Humour. 

8. An ESTIMATE of the MANNERS and 
F PEES' of the MODERN FRENCH. 
uf Mon. HELVETIVU'S, ) 
Au or of the ESSAY on SPIRIT. a 
| 1 u n A. qe PRANSLATOR, Price 


